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FOREWORD. 


In the present volumes the report Dr, Francis 
Buchanan made on the Shahabad District is published 
in its entirety for the first time. The Shahabad Report, 
part of Buchanan’s general survey of the Bengal 
Presidency of 1807-14, forms the second of a series of 
four volumes which the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society has decided to publish. It follows the publica- 
tion in 1928 of the Purnea Report, while the piinting of 
the reports of the Bhagalpur District and of the Patna 
and Gaya districts is already begun. 

Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham continues m the Shahabad 
Report the work begun for the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society in his edition of the Journal written by Buchanan 
during his survey of the Shahabad District. He has 
supervised the preparation of the text and the collation 
of the abridgment of the report as it appears in Montgo- 
mery Martin’s “ Eastern India ” with the manuscript 
copy of the report in the India Office Library. The 
portions omitted by Montgomery Martin have been 
transcribed and mistakes coriec ted under his supervision. 
Dr. A. P. Banerji Sastri has prepared the complete text 
by inserting these transcriptions of the portions omitted 
into the text of Martin’s “ Eastern India ”. He and 
Mr. K. K. Dutt and Mr. J. N. Sarkar have seen the 
volumes through the press and corrected its proofs. To 
the labour and scholarship of these gentlemen the Society 
is jnuch indebted. 

The Shahabad and Bhagalpur reports have found a 
generous sponsor in Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan, 
who, continuing his patronage of the Society, has 
allowed these two reports to be printed free of charge 
at his Patna Law Press. 
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AN ACCOUNT OP THE DISTRICT 
OF 

SHAHABAD. 


PART 1st. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES 
CHAPTER 1ST. 

EXTENT, GENERAL APPEARANCE AND SOIL. 

SECTION Xst 
Extent and Boundaries 

The survey, which has been made in the dry season 
of the years 1812 and 1813, comprehends the whole 
extent that is under the jurisdiction of a judge and 
magistrate and that is managed by a Collector. Both 
of these officers reside at Arab, a town very near one 
corner of the district. The present size is smaller and 
the population much less than those of any district that 
I have hitherto surveyed, except the city of Patna, nor do 
I know why last year a considerable portion was separated 
from it and annexed to Behar, as I have mentioned in the 
account of that district, for the total extent is not great, 
and about one-fifth of the whole at the south end, 
although not an absolute desert, is so thinly inhabited as 
scarcely to deserve notice ; and none of the few people 
that it contains have, I believe, ever given our courts 
any manner of trouble or emplojunent. 

The district of Shahabad, as it now stands, occupies 
part of the west side of the Mogul province of Behar, 
but includes also a small portion of what was originally 
contained in the province of Allahabad, which was 
separated from Serkar Chunar and annexed to that of 
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SARKAR SHAHABAD 

Rautas in the reign of Mohammed Shah. This part, 
consbtntmg the nch pergunah of Chayanpur, fo^ ml 
the N W part of Serkar Rautas, as dehnrated by 
Major Renndl in the Bengal Atlas, and correctly placra 
by hiin m Bebar as this province stood -when he made 
the survey, but in the vigour of the Mogul government 
the province of Allahabad extended to the Durgawati 
(Duigooty R.) and Dharmawati (Durmooty R.) nvers, 
and It still contains the space between the Karmanasa, 
Kochani and Dharmawati which consbtutes perepnah 
Chausa, and which by some mistake Major Rennell has 
included in Serkar Shahabad, while it in fact always 
belonged to Serkar Gazipur If this geographer has 
enlarged Shahabad in that quarter he has curtailed it in 
another way by annexing to Serkar Gazipur the tappa 
Duave, situat^ m the angle between the Ganges and 
Dewha nvers, wble in fact it belongs to Serkar Shaha 
bad, forming a part of pergunah Bihiya. The nvers 
Ganges and Karmanasa being usually in fact reckoned 
the boundanes and being wdi suited for such a purpose 
OUT great geographer seems without further inquiry, to 
have adopted the common received opinion. 

It must be observed that Serlar Shahabad, com 
posmg the northern part of this distnct is a modem dm 
sion of temtory and is not menboned in the Ayeen 
Atbeiy When that work was comjxised Serkar Rautas 
or Romtaswa extended to the Ganges. 

The greatest length of this distnct in a direct line is 
along the Son and extends about 1 3 7 Bnbshmilea Its 
mvatcst width, crossing the above line at right angles 
from the Karmanasa, where it begins to form the 
boundary on the plain between the provinces of Behar 
Md Banaras and the Son a little north from Rautas 
Gar is about 52 miles. Accordmgto Major Rennell 
its southern extremity on the Son is in about 24° 31' 
north latitode and its northern point near the Dewha is 

Ic extremity on the Ganges 

IS about 3 21 west from the mendian of CalcuttaTmid 

iurtlTeHn toa“ V '2' 

T finA Major Rennell i map 

I find that It contains 4 087 square Bnbsh miles, and. 
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the boundaries, except a short space among the hills, 
are so well defined, that unless the map is more defective 
than I suppose, the error cannot be considerable. 

With regard to the statements of the various kinds 
of soil and extent of cultivation, I found that the people 
in many respects agreed very nearly with what I actually 
saw, in very caiefully traversing the country in all direc- 
tions. In general however the people on the plains had 
no idea of the extent nor condition of the highlands; 
and, while they underrated the size of these wilds, 
seemed to me to state the progress of cultivation on 
the plains higher than reality ; both errors I have 
endeavoured to correct, from what I actually saw. The 
owners of the hills, paying scaicely anything to govern- 
ment, endeavoured to state the extent of cultivation as 
next to nothing ; and certainly it might be greatly 
enlarged. I have allowed, Avhat appeared to me the very 
least, that can be admitted, although much more than 
they were willing to acknowledge. If I were to judge 
from what I actually saw in tiavellmg along the table- 
land, its whole length from East to West, I should judge 
the quantity occupied to be much more ; but I believe 
that I visited the best part ; and in the other parts, 
that I ascended, the state was certainly very bad. 

This district although long and nairow, is tolerably 
compact, except that it sends a projecting corner across 
the Ganges, and that a portion of Merzapore projects 
into its middle across the Karmanasa, and another across 
the Ganges, both circumstances attended with consider- 
able inconvenience, as is also the situation of the courts. 
Why Arah was selected for these, it would be difficult 
to say , as it is neither a place of trade, nor is it either 
commodious for access, or salubrious. If the Ganges, 
Son and Karmanasa were made the boundaries, and the 
courts fixed near Karangja, the situation would be 
centrical and salubrious, and the district compact. 
In forming the subdivisions more than usual care has in 
some respects been shown. They are all of a reasonable 
size, and are not broken by detached portions, but 
several are of a long straggling form, and the places fixed 
for the residence of the officers of police, are not only far 
from being centrical, but six of the eleven are huddled 



4 NATURE OF THE SOIL 

closed together into two clusters, while the spaces 
between 3ie others are o£ course very great 

SEOTIOlf UnO, 

SolU 

On the lowlands of this district there is very httle 
barren soil absolntdy nn&t tor theplou^ and I nowhere 
heard the calcareous nodules accused ot producing 
stenhty , but m this distnct they are seldom mrred with 
the surface, nor do I recoUect seeing any otthem excmt 
on the banks of torrents or towards the bottom of wells. 
Close to the hills m most parts the sod is excellent, nor 
IS It broken mto ravmes except in a very few of the 
recesses among the mountains. This broken ground is, 
indeed, in a great measure confined to the viornty of 
Shergar, especially m the great recess west from that old 
fortress and to that of the small hills which are scattered 
along the bank of the Son m the upper part of its course. 
In the same vicimUes and in the great recess north from 
Rautasgar a good deal of the level land is destroyed by 
stones, gravel and sand , but in general the sod, within 
a few yards of the most barren rocks, is excellent At 
a distance from the hills a veiy little land in detached 
spots, IS too sandy for use, and in some even it consists 
of barren gravel , but, excmit m the division of Ramgar 
this barren land so far as I could judge, nowhere in any 
one division amounts to a square mde, so that it could 
not enter mto the general stabslical table 'No 1, hut on 
this account, I have m Ran^r, allowed a little more 
than probably actually exists, so that the allowance made 
there will be fully equal to the whole of such sterd lands 
m the distnct 

The Ganges m this part seems to deposit only 
a nch mould and it is the west wind alone that blows 
up the sand from the extensive channel of the Son, so 
^t this distnct m a great measure has escaped from 
destructive depositions of sand. Towards the Son the 
■“biM indeed talk of having much Ush, Ushar Reher 
and Bala land, but except a few small plots of Reher' 
^ much impregnated mth soda,and these not near the 
bon, and the fen sandy spots, that I have allowed all 
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seems abundantly capable of cultivation, and a great part 
denominated Ush, Ushar, Reher, and Bala, is abundantly 
under crop. 

This light sandy soil extends in most places 3 or 4 
cos from the Son, and occupies a great part of the 
country in that direction, except towards the mouth of 
the river, where the soil is richer. This soil may be 
divided into two kinds. One is quite free, consisting of 
fine sand mixed with a loose mould, and is usually called 
Bala, Ush, Ushar, and Reher, between the application 
of which terms I could not trace any difference. The 
other consists of a veiy tenacious clay intermixed with 
a great deal of coarse sand. In dry weather this forms 
a clod abundantly hard, so that then it may be readily 
mistaken for clay ; but, when moist, it dissolves into 
a mud, which has no sort of tenacity, and readily parts 
with the water. Both soils, when kept moist, are abun- 
dantly productive, but, without much labour bestowed 
on irrigation, they will produce only some pulses 
that are sown in the rainy season. In these districts 
a free mould forms everywhere a considerble aportion 
of the soil, and in the lowlands is never of a red colour. 
It is generally of various shades of ash ; when it inclines 
to yellow, as in some places is the case, it is called 
Gorangth, but the same term is applied to clay, when of 
the same colour. When the mould is quite free, and in 
a dry state has little tenacity, it is called Dhush, Pairu, 
and Dorasa; when it contains a portion of clay, it is 
called Sigat. This distinction, however, is not very 
exactly observed, and all the four terms aie sometimes 
applied indiscriminately to soils apparently quite similar. 
This free mould in the inland parts here requiies a good 
deal of irrigation in the dry season ; but with that is very 
productive, and even without it linseed and several kinds 
of pulse come to tolerable perfection, while all the icrops 
that grow in the rainy season succeed well , and near the 
Ganges, even in the dry season, it produces every grain 
in luxuriance, with no watering and almost no trouble. 

The clay lands are, on the whole, reckoned the 
most valuable, in this district as they are the most 
retentive of moisture, and produce wheat, barley, and all 
winter crops without irrigation; except Ghana, however, 
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lentils and linseed, all the crops when watered are more 
luxuriant, even on the best clays nor did I 
alleged, as was done m some parts o£ Behar, that water 
mg did harm. When the day soils are o£ the v^ous 
shades of ash, they are called Karel and Kebal , when of 
a yellowish tinge, as I have already mentioned, they are 
called Goran^ , nor m the lowtods are there on the 
surface any soils of a red colour The hills here have 
much more sod tW those m any of the distncts hitherto 
surveyed The surface of the table land, of which their 
great mass consists is indeed much diversified by hills 
pnA vales, and m many places is too steep or too rocky 
for the plough , but as will appear from the statistical 
table, there S, also there a good deal of land abundantly 
capable of being laboured. In general this is of a 
reddish colour luce the sod which m the south of India 
IS considered as best adapted for the Eleusme Corocanus 
and although not very stiff this is pretty retenbve 
of moisture, so that where cultivated, even m the dry 
season it produces several crops without watering 
These crops are not good but this appears to be more 
owing to want of skill in the fanners than to the fault of 
the sod , for mane and arahar are probably the crops 
best fitted for such land in this climate, and hitherto 
these have not been mtroduced. 

SECTION SnJ 


In the accompanying map, which is on the scale of 
the Bengal atlas, I have attempted to give you an outline of 
the hdls , and, (or the same reasons thm were assigned 
in the acraunt of Behar I have given a separate map 
ot^c hills, executed by a native assistant on a scale 
Eufiiaently large to admit of the names being wntten at 

Icn^ and this has been the more easdy done, as, so far 

at least as 1 was able to learn, it is only small detached 


r,7;u i..u7 .C . me eminences or 

itUe hdls, that nse above the general level of the table 
land have eilh« no distinguishing names or m a 
transient wew of a very wdd and thinTy mhabited region 

i of the precS 

by which this table land is surrounded, by the people of 




8 boundaries of the table land 

a sunnar table land, that is south from ChaniWgar 
1 Cbunar ) 1 do not know , appearances, m pa^ ^ong 
the foot of the hills, induce me to suppose, that it is , 
but the people say, that between there is a IctcI county, 
which I wind not see, and, the tnbes which occiroy the 
two places being digerent, we may perhaiM consider as 
a mark of some natural division The latter apg^ent 
is however far from conclusive, and the term ( Des ), 
which IS used here to distmgmsh the low country from 
( Pahar ) the high lands, is liable to much ambigmty, as 
it properly implies country but it is given to the low 
lands from their supposed excellence over the hills, and 
in that sense if the table land west from this district is 
occupied by pure tnbes and well cultivated, it may be 
perhaps caU^ a Des 

The boundaries of this table land are irregular, and 
in some places, are deeply mdented by narrow recesses 
or glens which m the Hmdi dialect of this district are 
called Khos. These glens are of the most picturesque 
but savage grandeur being surrounded by the lofty 
ro^ w3l above descnbed, with its base fnnged with 
woo^ In the dry season everything however is parched 
and dismal, nor is their savage rugg^ness enlivened by 
the dear streams and wmding S^es, that soften the 
aspect of the Scottish highlands. In the rainy season 
the verdure of the trees and the roaring of the torrents 
swollen to n tremendous power, must render these 
recesses truly magnificent but then they are the abode 
of disease, and from the enlargement of the torrents are 
scarcely penetrable. These torrents generally fall down 
the preapice at the deepest angles of uie recesses, where 
the rock is from 100 to 200 feet m perpendicular height. 
Some of the ghats or passages, by which there is the 
easiest access to the table land are from these recesses , 
but never at their farthest extremities which as I have 
said are always occupied by some torrent faUing over 
a^rpendicuW or more often an overhangmg rock. 
1 ha ghats that are situated in these recesses, are always 
on the face of some part projecting between two arms of 
the rect^ By lar the greater part of them are of exceed 
inglj dimcult access and might be defended by small 
bodies of men against great numbers , and, where it has 
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been necessary, on account of the fortresses erected on 
the table land, to render the ascent more easy, recourse 
has usually been had to forming stairs. Winding roads 
might no doubt be readily constructed, which would 
have given easy access to loaded cattle ; but, in the state 
of military architecture, when these strongholds were 
erected, such roads would have been considered as 
weakening the defences. Although all the ghats, which 
are numerous, are of very difficult access, yet by several 
of them, oxen carry up small loads of grain and salt, and 
bring down much more grain and some timber. Two 
of the most frequented are Sarki and Kariyari, the one 
near the south-west boundary of the district, and the 
other in the deep recess north from Rautas. I went up 
the one, and down the other, with some necessary 
baggage and small tents , but had not the roads been 
reported much easier than I found them, I would not 
have made the attempt. Kariyari ghat is the route, by 
which Colonel Crawford led a military detachment with 
guns to take Vijayagiri ( Bidzigar R ). He no doubt, 
employed many pioneers to smooth the way ; but even 
with their assistance the enterprize must have been diffi- 
cult ; for the pass, although shorter, is far more difficult 
than any of those which I saw leading up to Mysore. 
Two passes on the northern face of the hills are much 
easier, and one of them was much nearer to Vijayagiri 
than Kariyari is ; but they were probably unknown to 
Colonel Crawford, the geography of these parts being 
still very imperfect. The one is about two miles south 
from Shahasram, and is called Khuta ghat. The other 
is on the right side of the recess, through which the 
Karmanasa runs, after it falls from the precipice called 
Chhanpathar, at the very western boundary of the 
district. Both passages are no doubt very rugged , but the 
declivity in both is moderate, and smoothing the rock is 
almost all, that would be required at Khuta ghat, to 
render it a tolerable passage for carriages. Two bridges 
in addition, over two very deep and wide torrents, would 
be required on the passage near the Karmanasa; but 
even this is vastly easier than either Sarki or Kariyari. 

Above the rocky boundary by which this hilly 
region is surrounded the table land is not level, as the 
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name, which use has consecrated for such 
would strictly imply It is m fact, ^rv hiBy . but the 
hills are detached, are of compraUve htUe el^Uon, and 
are not so steep as the grand boundary of the highland 
region. On this account roads of tolerable easy access, 
and which might be rendered good traverse it m nmny 
directions The greater part of the space between these 
smaller hills cons&ts of swelling lands m some places, 
as I have said, filled with rocks and stones so as to be 
unfit for cultivation, but in many places it very much 
resembles Kamata m soil and appearance , and no doubt, 
as the dimate is more favourable is capable of being 
rendered equally productive. It has however, been 
very much ejected. Immediately around the small 
villages scattered through this waste a few fields are 
enclosed by hedges of dry thorns and, receiving some 
manure, are cultivated for wheat barley, and mustard and, 
so far as the fields can be well manur^ these perhaps are 
the most suitable crops but, as m the present system of 
Hindu agriculture any considerable supply of manure is 
unattainmle, other crops should be taken. A great 
deal of this land might, by reservoirs, be converten into 
nee fields and the remamder would answer very well for 
mane mixed as in Bhagalpur with arahar Itodo, or 
maruya all very valuable crops. The small rents hitherto 
exacted from the inhabitants of the hills have not however 
proved a suffiaent excitement to industry , and, except 
the few fields round their houses swellmg lands have 
been almost totally neglected. They have cleared a 
considerable space round each village for pasture, and in 
the ramy season it yields abundance, but in the dry 
produces very little, although it is ornamented as well as 
shaded by trees of the mahuya, mango banyan and 
pipal This land is kept dear by small parts being 
ploughed after long fallows and sown with pulse but 
the produce either of this or of the trees is of little 
impo^^ The chief attention of these highlanders is 
paid to the oilbvation of some very narrow valleys that 
Ihr^gh the swdling grounds and although seldom 
^ve 100 yards wide, run to considerable lengths. 
These contain numerous springs of water, by which 
they are admirably fitted for nee, and produce it more 
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Both these desciiptions of land, the Keyari and Tar, 
aie usually let for a share of the ciop, and are generally 
very carelessly cultivated, while in many parts the 
forming or repairing of the reservoirs have from various 
causes been neglected, and there the crops so often fail 
that much has either been altogether neglected, or has 
been allowed to run waste. The highest lands imme- 
diately adjacent to the villages and these naturally the 
poorest, being cultivated with care, are therefore the 
most productive, and in unfavourable seasons are the 
chief resource for the alleviation of distress ; but it 
is alleged that the stock usual for a plough would not 
allow a man to cultivate, in this manner alone, a quantity 
of land sufficient to pay the high rent demanded, and to 
furnish him with subsistence. In the intervals of labour 
he therefore cultivates in a careless manner a great extent 
of the other two kinds of land , and, when the season is 
tolerable, his share of the crops supports him in abun- 
dance, especially the rice, where the landlord keeps the 
reservoirs in tolerable repair, as in that case the crop 
seldom fails, and is generally more abundant than could 
be well expected. Where the reservoirs are neglected, 
the villages stand at great distances, and the ground, 
except in their immediate vicinity, whether high or low, 
is only cultivated occasionally, and with poor crops of 
pulse or linseed, that do not require watering. 

North from the old bank of the Ganges, which would 
appear to have formerly run close to Bhojpur, Biloti and 
Arrah, and nearly bounded on the south by the great 
road from Patna to Vagsar (Buxar R.) which runs along 
the same bank, the whole country near the Ganges is 
regularly flooded ; and except just the villages and 
plantations situated on the highest spots, usually conti- 
nues under water for four months. When the floods 
rise high, as they usually do two or three times every 
year, the water enters even into the plantations, but does 
no injury. Although it produces no rice nor sugarcane, 
this IS by far the most valuable part of the district ; 
for the crops never fail. The river deposits a fine mould, 
and scarcely ever covers a field with sand, as is usual 
farther down. When it retires, the country gets a very 
slight ploughing, and is sown with wheat, barley, pease. 
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and other grains less common m Europe, which, without 
weeding manure, or any other expense, produce with 
very great luxuriance provided there is ram towards 
the end of October, to facilitate the ploughing If this 
ram should be wantmg, the crop may be a fourth less 
iban when It assists the former s labour , but he is never 
left altogether destitute, as often happens m nce 
countries. The fertility, toother with a ready market, 
the fondness of the Hindus for the sacred stream, a high 
assessment, and money rent have notwithstandmg its 
want of salubrity, rendered this the most populous and 
thnvmg part of the distncL This favour^ portion is 
called Hetha or low lands while the plams above the old 
bank of the Ganges are called Uparar or uplands. 

Smce wntmg this account I have learned that 
a great portion of this low land is m fact sown twice 
a year , although, when first on the spot, this was 
concealed from my knowledge. In the commencement 
of the rainy season it is usual to sow this laud with 
maise or janera if the floods nse high, these are entirely 
lost , but then the following spring crops are uncommonly 
rich. On such fields as the floods do not reach, and 
sometimes, as m this year 1813 they cover only a email 
portion the maize and janera are very productive, and 
make ample compensation for the scantiness of the 
sprmg crops that follow 



CHAPTER 2nd 

OF THE RIVERS. 

In treating of the rivers of this district, I shall first 
describe the Karmanasa, then the Ganges, and finally 
the Son. 


SECTIO]!^ 1st. 

Of The Itlvev Karmanasa , Vulgo Karmanasa 

This is a torrent of considerable size, which receives 
many branches, and was for some time considered as the 
boundary of the British possessions in the north of 
India. 

Strictly speaking however there was much land 
on its east side, which did not belong to the Company , and 
this powerful body had even then some possessions beyond 
its channel. 

Now it runs through the centre of their northern 
presidency. It is held by the Hindus in the utmost 
abhorrence, and no person of pure birth, who has come 
from a distance, will drink its water, nor even touch it , 
so that several poor people live by carrying the wise- 
acres across its channel, which in the dry season does 
not admit of a boat. On this account, Ahalya Bai, the 
widow of Holkar, attempted to build a bridge of stone, 
but the work, for what reason I do not exactly know was 
abandoned. No Brahmans live close to this hated stream ; 
but many Sudras of pure birth reside on its^ banks, 
which in some parts are fertile ; and these, finding the 
doctrine of its impurity very inconvenient, make no 
scruples either to drink or to touch its water. The 
reason assigned for the impurity of this river is as usual 
abundantly extravagant. There was in the family of the 
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sun, in the twenty fifth generation from Manchi, the 
common ancestor of that lilustnous race, a certain Raja 
Tnsanglcu or Satyabrata, who was a monstrous sinner, 
having murdered a Brahman, and married a step-mother 
A good natured saint took compassion on this sinner, 
and removed all his impurity by coUectmg water from 
all the sacred streams m the world, and washing him m 
this powerful bath, which was made on the place from 
whence the Karmanasa (deprived of virtue) has ever smce 
flowed. This IS near the village Sarod^, close by the 
southern side of the table land among some stones 
above a nee field The Karmanasa issues from a little 
fountam called Sarmanchuya, and immediately forms 
a fine rapid streamlet which notwithstanding its hornble 
impunty is as clear as crystal In this part of its course 
It never dnes, and m the end of December when 
I crossed it fills many fine pools m its rocky channel, 
while the streams between are copious and rapid. Both 
abound m small fish In this state it passes north west 
about 12 miles, through the lands of the Turkan tnbe 
of Kharwars. It then passes about five miles farther m 
the same direction and there forms the boundary between 
the Kharwars belonging to this district and those of 
Vijayagin who are m the distnet of Merzapur The 
nver then enters that district entirely but after a great 
sweep to the west, returns to the boundary, 11 miles 
north west from where it entered Merzapur There it 
receives a smaller torrent named the Gongroongt, which 
roses by two sources m the country of the Rajoyar tnbe of 
Kharwars and commg from the east to the boundary of 
Merzapur bends to the north west along the himts of 
the two distncts for about eight miles until it joins the 
Karmanasa. 

After this junction, the Karmanasa runs northerly 
along the boundary for about two miles when it is 
precipitated down an immense rock named Chhanpathar, 
^the eatremity of a narrow recess called Karohar 
The c hann el of the Karmanasa above the fall appeared to 
me to be about 300 feet wide, and the rock, over which 
it falls may be 100 feet in perpendicular height. When 
a February the stream was mconsi 

derahle and before it reached the pool below was m 
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a great measure reduced to spray : but I am told, that in 
the rainy season the appearance is very grand. It may 
be conveniently viewed from the northern bank, above 
the glen or recess, and from thence there is a full view 
of the pool, into which the river falls, and of the whole 
rock named Chhan or the strainer ; and the ascent to 
this place, as I have said, is by no means difficult. The 
recess called Karohar Kho extends about five miles in 
length, and the river there continues to form the boundary 
between the two districts. The upper end of the recess 
is so narrow, as to be entirely filled by the channel, 
which in some places is filled from side to side with 
deep pools, so that the natives seldom, if ever attempt 
to reach the pool at the bottom of Chhanpathar. It 
is very large and deep, as I saw from above ; and 
its water, although it appears green, is evidently 
very clear, as I could see the rocks in parts of the 
bottom. In the lower part of the glen there is some 
fine pasture for buffaloes ; and the water, which continues 
to appear green from above, seems to be nearly stagnant, 
although in many parts it is deep. Immediately on leaving 
this glen the Karmanasa takes a very long sweep into 
the Merzapur district ; but returns to the boundary about 
14 miles nearly north from the mouth of Karohar Kho. 
In the end of February the Karmanasa there is in many 
parts dry, chiefly, I believe, where the bottom is sandy ; 
but in general it passes through a rich clay, very reten- 
tive of moisture, into which it has sunk a deep channel, 
about 150 yards wide; and in such places it contains 
a little water, which, although nearly stagnant, is not 
dirty. From where the Karmanasa comes again to the 
boundary, it runs along that in a north-easterly direction 
for about 22 miles, leaving however on its left two small 
portions of this district, and then receives the Durgawati, 
a torrent rather more considerable than itself. 

The source of the Durgawati or Durgauti is about 
seven miles east from that of the Karmanasa, and in 
this part of its course it is a rocky channel from 20 to 
30 feet wide, containing in December many fine pools, 
and between them clear rapid streams somewhat larger 
than those of the Karmanasa. It runs nearly north for 
about nine miles, when it is precipitated down the rocky 
8 
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bcondary of the table land into the head of a de^ recess 
or glen named Kadhar Kho There it is joined by 
three other torrents that like itself rise on the table 
land of the Turkan Kharawars, and fall down the rocks 
at the head of the same glen. These three torrents are 
the Lohara, Hatiyadub and Korhas, The Lohara 
comes from the west, and rises near a village of the same 
name, where it issues from the sides of a nee field by 
several small springs, which unite, and run east about 
eight miles to join the Durgawatn The Hah^ub rises 
about half way between the source of the Karmanasa 
and that of the Durgawati, and is a torrent nearly similar, 
but rather smaller than the former 

The Durgawati, after ^ing into the narrow glen 
named Kadhar Kho runs north its whole length, which 
IS about 7 or 8 miles. At the north end of this glen 
the Durgawati turns west but at the angle receives from 
the east a torrent called the Gupteswar, which rises 
from a pool called Sitnkundu at the head of a narrow 
glen, named Gupteswar Kho from a remarkable cave, 
that will be afterwards desenbed. This glen runs north 
and south for about t miles parallel to Kadhar Kho, and 
then turns west, but at the angle is jomed by a short 
recess from the east, in which there is a torrent nsmg 
by two heads. The Gupteswar where it joins the 
Durgawati, is a wide channel filled with stones and 
occupies most of the bottom of the narrow glen, m which 
It runs. About the middle of January it was dry at the 
junction , but higher up it contamed many fine pools of 
clear water filled with fish, and m some places there 
were little streams between the pools, but m others the 
water is concealed under the stones of the channel, 
which are of all sizes from that of a wag on downward. 

When the Durgawati receives the Gupteswar it has 
a very wide channd filled with stones, among which 
there arc many beautiful pools, with streams between 
them that never dry ft passes west through the 
conUnuabon of Gupteswar Kho for about 4 miles, 
occasionally dividing mto different branches, until it 
comes near the old fortress called Shergar It would 
appear that m the rainy season, or at least in great 
fioods, it occupies a considerable portion of the narrow 
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glen, in which it runs ; and from the wreck, which it has 
left on the trees, must be then 10 or 12 feet deep, but 
as trees of no great strength seem to have been able to 
resist its power, the rapidity is probably not great, the 
bottom of the glen being nearly on a level with the plains 
to the north. 

When it comes opposite to Shergar, about 2 miles 
north from that old fortress, the Durgawati receives 
from the south a torrent named Yamsoti, which runs 
through a short glen of the same name. The Durgawati 
then turns north, and below this has few stones in its 
channel, which consists chiefly of sand and gravel. It 
contains large but shallow pools of water with fine 
streams between ; and under the precipices of Shergar 
its banks begin to be cultivated with wheat. N.-W. 
from Shergar the Durgawati receives from its west side 
a torrent of considerable length, which rises on the 
boundary of the Turkan Kharawars, and forms the 
boundary between the'Karich and Rujawar until it falls 
down the precipice, that surrounds the table land, and 
enters a large recess called Dharu Kho, the whole 
bottom of which, although of great extent, seems to have 
cut into ravines, so as to render it unfit for the plough. 
This torrent seems to have no appropriate appellation, 
and is called by the name of each place, that it passes. 

The Durgawati continuing to wind past Shergar, 
and passing between it, and the magnificent rocks 
towards the N. W. receives 2 torrents from the hill, on 
which the fortress stands. These have cut a consider- 
able extent of land with numerous deep ravines, which 
continue along its banks, until the Durgawati has for 
some way entered the low country. It then runs about 
10 miles nearly N. to Jahanabad, forming all the way 
the boundary between Shahusram and Mohaniya. In 
this part of its course the Durgawati is a channel deep 
sunk in clay banks, a good deal broken, and may be 
30 yards wide. The bottom is sand, with a little gravel. 
On the 18th of January I found that at Sabar it contained 
a good deal of water about knee deep, but nearly 
stagnant, and rather dirty. 

From Jahanabad the Durgawati turns N.-W., runs 
in that direction for about 20 miles, and is then rather 
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narrower tEan at Sabar, while its banlcs are lower, and 
often cultivated to the waters edge. Its hottom is sandy 
In this part of its coarse about 8 miles east from 
Mohaniya, there is alleged to be an unfathomable pool 
named Chitukhar, but althouA I did not see this 
curiosity I have no doubt that the depth of the pool is 
inconMerable. On the 23rd of January I cros^ the 
Duigawati near Mohamya, where it contained a fine 
clear stream about 20 feet wide and one feet dem which 
must be supplied from spnngs m its channel as the 
water, that then descends from the hills seems to be 
nearly erbaiisipd at Sabar On the 18th of February 
I crossed the Durgawati agam near Sangyot and then 
its water had not by any means decreased. 

A httle above where I crossed near Sangyot the 
Durgawati is jomed by a smaller torrent named the 
Suura, which has a course of about lb miles from the 
S E , and is formed by the junction of the Joyarand 
Katane. Both these torrents rise on the table land of 
the Rajawars. The former, after falling from the prea 
pice, by which that is bounded, passes for about 3 miles 
through a wide recess of its own name. It then runs 
east for about 7 miles through a beautiful valley, lying 
between the great mass of hills and some detached 
ndges and, during this course, it receives 3 s mall 
torrents from an equal number of httle recesses m the 
great mass of hills. The course of the Katane is all the 
way nearly to the north and after falling from the 
preapices that bound the table land it passes for about 
4 miles through a wide recess callM Malon Kho 
opposite to the mouth of which it joins the Joyar, and 
forms the Suura. At the old aty of Garohat just above 
the junction the Katane is httle inferior m size to the 
Durgawati at Sabar The Suura at Bhagawaupur, 
a httle below the junction, is by no means larger 
Withm a few miles of where itjoms the Durgawati, 
I crossed it on the 23d of January It is there sunk 
deep m a channel of clay, and contained a good deal of 
water in pools w ith fine clear streams behveen. It may 
be twenty yards wide A little above where I crossed 
It 13 jomed by the Kukumai which rises from the prea 
pice that bounds the table land of the Rajawar tnbe. 
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and has a course of about fourteen miles nearly parallel 
to the Suura. Near its source it is very inconsiderable; 
but at Ekhalaspur I found that in the end of January it 
had a good deal of dirty stagnant water in its channel 
which by its windings injures many fields of good land. 

At Thana Sangyot the Durgawati receives a small 
torrent named the Kuhira. This rises in the table land 
of the Atgangoya tiibe of the Kharawars near a village 
named Belan, and after a short course falls down the rocks, 
by which that is bounded on the north. It then passes 
northerly, for about eighteen miles, to join the Durgawati. 
At Chayanpur the Kuhira is a fine little river, and on 
the 20th of January contained a considerable stream, as 
most of the torrents do near their source. As it contains 
many fish, it never becomes entirely dry. A little below 
Chayanpur, it receives from the detached hills towards 
the S.-E. an inconsiderable torrent called the Parei; and 
near the Durgawati it is joined by one that is somewhat 
larger, which comes from the Merzapur district by the 
name of Karat, but is there very petty. After running 
easterly about eight miles, it receives a similar torrent 
called Nara from a neighbouring village. The united 
streams take the name of Gehungya - from a village 
remarkably productive of wheat, and run nearly north for 
about ten miles to. join the Kuhira. 

The Durgawati after being joined by the Kuhira 
runs N.-E. about eleven miles past Ramgar, and is 
joined by a river almost as large as itself and named 
Kudura. Before the junction the Durgawati is a channel 
deeply sunk in clay, but the bottom is sandy. The 
stream is more considerable than higher up, and on the 
10th of February may be twenty yards wide, knee-deep 
and pretty rapid. The water is perfectly clear. 

The Kudura is a singular river, which rising on 
the table land some miles north from Rautasgar, sends 
off in its course two branches. One falls into the Son, 
the other into the Ganges, while the principal stream, 
which preserves the name, joins the Durgawati, which 
falls into the Karmanasa. To this I shall here entirely 
confine myself, and shall describe the course of the other 
two, when I come to treat of the Ganges and Son. 
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narrower than at Sabar, while its bants are lower, and 
often cultivated to the waters edge. Its bottom is sandy 
In this part of its course about 8 miles east from 
Mohamya, there is alleged to be an unfathomable pool 
named Chitukhar, but although I did not see this 
curiosity, I have no doubt that the depth of the pool is" 
mconsiderable. On the 23rd of January 1 crossed the 
Durgawati near Mohamya, where it contained a 6ne 
clear stream about 20 feet wide and one feet deep, which 
must be supplied from springs in its channel as the 
water, that then descends from the hills seems to be 
nearly exhausted at Sabar On the 18tb of February 
I crossed the Durgawati again near San^ot and then 
Its water had not by any means decreased. 

A little above where I crossed near Sangyot the 
Durgawati is joined by a smaller torrent named the 
Suura, which has a course of about lb miles from the 
S E , and is formed by the junction of the Joyarand 
Katane. Both these torrents rise on the table land of 
the Rajawars. The former, after filing from the prea 
pice, by which that is boundaJ passes for about 3 miles 
through a wide recess of its own name. It then runs 
east for about 7 miles through a beautiful valley lying 
between the great mass of hills and some detached 
ndges and, during this course, it receives 3 small 
torrents from an equal number of bttle recesses m the 
great mass of hills. The course of the Katane is all the 
way nearly to the north, and after falling from the 
preapices, that bound the table land it passes for about 
4 miles through a wide recess calli Makin Kho 
opposite to the mouth of which it joins the Joyar, and 
forms the Suura. At the old aty of Garohat justabove 
the junction the Katane is bttle inferior m size to the 
Durgavp^ati at Sabar The Suura at Bhagawanpur, 
a bttle below the junction is by no means larger 
Withm a few miles of where it joins the Durgawati, 
I crossed it on the 23d of January It is there sunk 
deep m a channel of clay, and contained a good deal of 
^ter m pools with fine clear streams between- It may 
be twcnty^rds wide A little above where I crossed, 
it IS joined by the Kukumai which rises from the prea 
pice that bounds the table land of the Rajawar tribe, 
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and has a course of about fourteen miles nearly parallel 
to the Suura. Near its source it is very inconsiderable; 
but at Ekhalaspur I found that in the end of January it 
had a good deal of dirty stagnant water in its channel 
which by its windings injures many fields of good land. 

At Thana Sangyot the Durgawati receives a small 
torrent named the Kuhira. This rises in the table land 
of the Atgangoya tribe of the Kharawars near a village 
named Belan, and after a short course falls down the rocks, 
by which that is bounded on the north. It then passes 
northerly, for about eighteen miles, to join the Durgawati. 
At Chayanpur the Kuhira is a fine little river, and on 
the 20th of January contained a considerable stream, as 
most of the torrents do near their source. As it contains 
many fish, it never becomes entirely dry. A little below 
Chayanpur, it receives from the detached hills towards 
the S."E. an inconsiderable torrent called the Parei; and 
near the Durgawati it is joined by one that is somewhat 
larger, which comes from the Merzapur district by the 
name of Karat, but is there very petty. After running 
easterly about eight miles, it receives a similar torrent 
called Nara from a neighbouring village. The united 
streams take the name of Gehungya ^ from a village 
remarkably productive of wheat, and run nearly north for 
about ten miles to. join the Kuhira. 

The Durgawati after being joined by the Kuhira 
runs N.-E. about eleven miles past Ramgar, and is 
joined by a river almost as large as itself and named 
Kudura. Before the junction the Durgawati is a channel 
deeply sunk in clay, but the bottom is sandy. The 
stream is more considerable than higher up, and on the 
10th of February may be twenty yards wide, knee-deep 
and pretty rapid. The water is perfectly clear. 

The Kudura is a singular river, which rising on 
the table land some miles north from Rautasgar, sends 
off in its course two branches. One falls into the Son, 
the other into the Ganges, while the principal stream, 
which preserves the name, joins the Durgawati, which 
falls into the Karmanasa. To this I shall here entirely 
confine myself, and shall describe the course of the other 
two, when I come to treat of the Ganges and Son. 
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The EOUTce of the Kudura is at a village named 
Kachbgangya, which commumcates its name to this part 
of the torrent After running N E 4 or 5 miles this 
divides mto two branches. One named the Dhobra, 
bends more to the east and falls over the rock mto 
Totala kunda, from whence it runs mto the Son, as will 
be afterwards described. The other branch named 
Kasar turns north for about six miles, where at the head 
of a narrow glen or recess it falls mto a pool named 
Dhungya Kunda. The rock over which it falls mto 
Dhungya Kunda, is at least 100 feet high, and overhaMp 
consumrably the pool, but before it reaches this, the 
river forms two smaller cascades, and all the three are 
considered holy, especially by the sect of Nanak. The 
uppermost is named Major Kunda, where there is a pool, 
that at all seasons contains much water The fall above 
this IS not perpendicular, but the channel is perhaps 
150 feet wide, and consists of immense rocks and stones 
nsmg rapidly, so that when it contams water, this must 
rush down the slope with great violence , but m the 
beginning of January, when 1 visited the place, it was 
quite dry About a quarter of a mile lower down is Sifa 
Kunda, which has no pool as the name wonld seem to 
imply, but a ledge or rock, from 10 to 25 feet high, 
crosses the channel obliquely and except during very 
great floods, when the channel is nearly full the pilgrims 
m the ramy season find only a moderate shallow stream, 
through which they can safely wade to the bottom of the 
rock, and receive on their heads the water which falN 
from above m numerous small streams. When I was 
there a few drops only came from two or three crevices, 
but m the rock below some water was collected m deep 
rents. 1 rom Sita Kunda to the summit of the preapicc 
above Dhungya Kunda is about a quarter of a mile, 
over which the torrent rushes on a channel of solid 
rock The people bathe in the torrent above, but can- 
not reach the pool, the route to which, along fte bottom 
of the glen into which the torrent falls, being considered 
impracticable. The pilgrims therefore content them 
selves with a view of the cascade from above and after 
heavy rams it is said to be very fine. The stream 
before it reaches the pool, is broken into a spray, some 
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of which, in the form of mist or smoke, rises above the 
mouth of the abyss, and is said to be sometimes visible 
even from Shahusram. It is from the appearance of 
smoke, that the place has derived its name. It is said 
that there is another pool called Surya, but I did not 
see any such. After passing from Dhungya Kunda, 
about two miles through a narrow glen, this river meets 
a large detached hill east from Shahusram, by which it 
is divided into two portions, one passing by each side 
of the hill. That which goes by the east is named Kas, 
and will be afterwards described as a branch of the 
Ganges. That which is turned to the west takes the 
name of Kudura, and runs through the rocky passage 
dedicated to the worship of Tarachandi When I first 
visited that place, on the 10th of December, there were 
some stagnant pools among the rocks in the passage ; 
but, when I returned about a month afterwards, these had 
become dry. Immediately however on entering the 
plain, there are some springs, which in the beginning of 
January fill a small sandy channel with a fine clear 
stream, which winds towards Shahusram, and from 
thence passes west about ten miles, where it is joined 
by the Dharsot, an inconsiderable torrent, which 
comes from the precipices, that bound the great table 
land on the north. From thence for about 23 miles the 
Kudura runs N.-N.-W. to join the Durgawati. During 
this course it receives no tributary stream ; but it is very 
considerably enlarged by springs in its channel, so 
that, where it joins the Durgawati it is not much inferior 
to it either in size, or in the quantity of water, which is 
quite clear and pure. 

The Durgawati, after receiving the Kudura, runs 
north about seven miles to join the Karmanasa, and in 
February, the Son excepted, contains more water, than 
any of the torrents in Southern Behar do at such 
a distance from the hills , but this water of the Durgawati 
comes chiefly from springs in the lower part of its 
course, while the width of its channel, or the torrent, 
which it contains in the rainy season, are very small, 
when compared with those of the Chandar Ki)ail Phalgu 
or Punpun. Its channel is even inferior to that of the 
Karmanasa, in which it looses its name. 
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The Karmanasa, after receiving the Durgawati, 
contmnes its course for eight miles towards the north 
east forming the boundary between this distnct and 
Merzapur The remainder of its course, about an ec^ 
distance, is entirely within the latter diStnct, but 
just where it leaves the bounds^ it receives a small 
nver named the DharmauU or Dhannawati which for 
most of its course serves as the boundary between 
the circuits of Patna and Banaras It rises m the 
division of Kamgja, about two miles S W from 
the village of that name and has a course of near 
20 miles m a westerly direction inclining a httle to the 
north About three miles from its source, where it is 
very mconsiderable it begins to form the boundary 
between the two districts and arcmts. Abont seven miles 
lower down it receives from the south a branch which 
has a longer course and is larger On this account 
some pretend, that it is the real Dhannawati and call the 
northern branch the Baman vand but the more common 
appellations are Dhannawati for the northern, and 
Chandrawati for the Southern branch. This arises from 
the vicimty of the small hills near Nauhhu and has a 
N W course of about 17 nules. Its channel is narrow 
and not deep and even in the end of January contains a 
good deal of water nearly stagnant mdew and very 
dirty but which might easily be rendered subservient to 
the purpose of irrigation, had the people any sVill m the 
management of canals. About a imle b^ore it joms 
the Karmanasa the Dharmawab receives from the south 
another similar nver named the Gunya. This arises m 
the east end of the division of Baraong and has a course 
to the north by west of about 20 mdes. 

It IS a small channel wmding m shff clay mto 
which it has not penetrated deep and m the beginnmg 
of February contains a good deal of water, that might 
readdy be apphed to irrigate the fields 
8EOT/OV Xiid 
Of The OaiigeM. 

Tht Ganges where it enters this distnct, is evidently 
a much less considerable nver than m its passage along 
the distnct of the aty of Patna, where it seems to 
be fully as large as in any part of its course for the 
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immense stream of the Kosi makes little apparent diffe- 
rence in the main body, and every^vhere lower down many 
lateral branches exhaust all additional supplies, so that 
from the mouth of the Kosi downwards to the sea, the 
main channel continues gradually to diminish in width, 
although, as it approaches the level of the ocean, it con- 
tains more water, owing to a diminished rapidity of 
current. The channel of the Ganges in the western 
parts of this district, where it in general forms the boun- 
dary between Shahabad and Juanpur, is from a half to 
three-quarters of a mile wide ; but the size and rapidity 
of the stream is in spring much less than at Patna, 
although it is nowhere fordable. 

Immediately where it reaches the boundary of this 
district the Ganges receives from the south a small river 
named the Thongra, which for some way forms the 
boundary. Its source is near Dhangangi ( Dungy R. ), 
and it has a course to the N.-W. of about 28 miles, 
20 through the divisions of Baraong and Dumraong, and 
the remainder along the boundary of Merzapur. Where 
it reaches that, it receives the Kochani, a similar small 
channel, which begins near Karangja and, passing north 
from thence, has a course of about 16 miles, first in the 
division of Karangja, then in the district of Merzapur, 
and finally along the boundary between that and Shahabad. 
Both these rivers are very inconsiderable, and in the end 
of January they may be readily passed without notice, as 
being quite dry, and scarcely to be distinguished from old 
reservoirs. 

At some distance below the mouth of the Thongra 
is Vagsar ( Buxar ) a place celebrated for the defeat 
of the Mogul forces by a handful of British troops. 
It is now a small military station and the seat of 
some commerce. Immediately below Vagsar the Ganges 
receives a small channel about two miles in length, and 
celebrated in Hindu fable for the death of Taraka, a 
female of the Rakshasi kind, who was killed by Rama, 
and this stream flowed from her carcass, while a little 
above the fort there enters a similar torrent called the 
Valga. 

A few miles lower down the Ganges sends to the 
right a ' small branch, which is called Bhagar, and 
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contains water througtont the year This serves as the 
boundary between, Juanpur and Shahabad, and, before 
it turns round to join the Ganges, sends off a small 
pSaiinpl called also Bhagar, which m the dry season 
contains no water, but m the floods surrounds an insula 
ted space belongmg to this district, the pnnapal stream 
being here the boundary 

mIow this for a very httle way the channel of the 
Ganges is undivided, and it has on its southern banlc 
Lahana and Sen^ two small villages, where boats stop 
to receive gram nom the interior or the country, but no 
traders reside. 

Below this the Ganges seems to have a small lateral 
charmel or Bhagar on each side. The portion on the 
south side belongs enUrely to this district as does also a 
part of that on the north. About a mile below the lower 
mouth of the channel ( Bhagar ), on the south side of the 
nver, another forms, and insulates a space about seven 
miles m length At its upper end this channel becomes 
dry soon afto the penodicm rams have ceased , but about 
a mile from its heM it is enlarged by the drainings from 
a large marsh, which at no very remote penod when 
Bhojpur was budt, evidently ap^rs to have been the 
mam channel of the Ganges. TTie high bank on its 
south side on which Bhojpur stands, is contmued east by 
Bdon and Arab and I thinlc, may be traced thence 
behind Patna and Bar, and no doubt has once been the 
banlc of the Ganges so that Mahabahpur and Phulwan, 
according to Major Wilford once capitals of the GangeUc 
provmces, have probably been at one time on thebank 
of the sacred stream but this was m tunes long preced 
mg the foundation of Bhojpur, and the channd, which 
existed at this latter period may be distinctly traced in 
the marsh, that commences near Va^r, and is conb 
nued to Suhiya for about 20 mdes. This old channel is 
in general carefully cultivated although it contains some 
springs and many perennial pools, and m the nuny season 
13 deeply flooded. Near its bead it receives a small 
stream, the Bhangysa nala, which is not above two miles 
m length. Immediately below near Bhojpur this receives 
the Kao which I have already mentioned as being 3 
branch of the Kudura, which separates from that nver. 
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when it has fallen from the table land of the south. 
From thence the Kao passes nearly north for about 
50 miles without either receiving, or sending off any 
branch; and although nowhere large, is better suited 
for assisting irrigation than any river in the district. 
Want of skill, and disputes among the Zemindars, have 
in a great measure hitherto prevented it from having been 
applied to this use. About the middle of its course, 
east from Suryapura, the Kao is a channel of clay with 
gradually sloping bank, and is about 500 yards wide. 
In some places it contains deep pools of water; but in 
general the banks admit of being ploughed, as the water 
dries up in the end of November; and after one plough- 
ing it is sown with wheat and pease, which grow 
luxuriantly. A little north from thence the channel is 
more confined, and in the end of January contains much 
water stagnating in pools. Farther north, and at a greater 
distance from its source, as is usual with the torrents of 
hot climates, this diminishes ; and, where it enters the 
old channel of the Ganges, even in November, is scarcely 
observable. 

About five miles east from the Kao the old channel 
of the Ganges receives a small river named Garatha, 
which has a course of only four or five miles ; but in 
November contains some dirty stagnant water 

About four miles further east is another similar 
rivulet called Chhengr, which, when it approaches the 
old channel, divides into two branches, one of which 
falls into the marsh, and from thence runs into the 
channel of the Ganges, which forms the island lately 
mentioned. The other branch incLnes to the east, and 
some miles below falls into the same channel. 

The same channel a little lower down receives a 
more considerable river named Bhas. In this part of 
the country Chhengr is a term applied to such rivulets 
as spring in the level land from among the fields. The 
last river mentioned is called merely Chhengr ; this which 
I am now about to describe rises with two heads, both 
called Chhengr, and distinguished from each other, by 
the addition of Kula and Khord, signifying large and 
little m the Persian language The larger rises in the 
east comer of the Ekwari division above 20 miles in a 
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direct line from where it joins the smaller to accomplish 
which It malces two great bends to the east. The smaller 
nses from the south side of Biloti division, and runs 
nearly north for about twelve miles. About two miles 
above the junction it sends off a small channel, which m 
November is dry, and enters the Ganges by two mouths, 
both of which also as they approach the great nver are 
called Bhas but higher up are called by various names, 
accordmg to the villages through which they pass. The 
Bhas formed by the union of the two Chhengrs is much 
larger than the other and near Bilob requires a bridge 
of mree arches. In November it contains a small stream. 
Between these channels called Bhas is situated Bmdhuhya, 
the most considerable seat of commerce m this district 

From Bmdhuhya, the Ganges turns to the north 
with a long and wide reach, and for ten miles above and 
below this place, both banlcs of the Ganges belong to 
this distncL On the right below BmdhuJira is a place 
of some trade named Tribhuvani, and on the left banlc 
IS another named Lalgunj 

At the end of the reach the Ganges receives the 
Dewha ( Dewah R. ) a nver httle if at all infenor to 
Itself m size. The space between the two great rivers, 
for about ten miles belongs to this distnct, and is marked 
by a wmding channel which m its course to the north is 
called as usual Bhagar, but bendmg round to the east, it 
changes its name to Tengraha nala. After running east 
for some way, the Tengraha divides mto two branches, 
called the old Dewha. One, which turns suddenly 
to the north serves for a boundary the other runs east 
through the lands of this distnct. The land between it 
and the present channel of the Dewha would cwm to 
have been chiefly gamed smce the time of Major Rermell s 
survey the nver bemg now narrower than he represents, 
A narrow channel cilled Songta now separates this 
distnct from part of Sarun for the Dewha its^ con 
tmues only a very short way to form the boundary 

The Ganges after receiving the Dewha, is enlarged 
to the sue which it holds at Patna and its channel, even 
when umnterrupted by islands is usually a mile wide. 
For about 2S miles to the mouth of the Son it forms the 
boundary between Shahabad and Sarun 
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The point projecting to the north opposite to the 
mouth of the Dewha is separated from the main by a 
small channel ( Bhagar ), which has a course of seven or 
eight miles. Below this the Ganges contains an island 
of some size, separated from Shahabad by a pretty wide 
channel, but in the dry season it is fordable, on which 
account I have assigned it to this district, although the 
property is disputed by the people of Sarun. On the 
bank of this shallow channel is a place of trade called 
Bruk^nj after Mr. Brooke, who made the settlement of 
the district, and which is in some measure the port of 
A rah, although Bindhuliya, from a greater depth of water, 
is much more frequented. 

Immediately above Brukgunj the Ganges receives a 
small river named Ganggi, which name it probably derives 
from having been an old channel of the Ganges. It 
commences about five miles west from Arab, and winds 
towards that town along a high bank, which, as I have 
already mentioned, was once probably that of the Ganges. 
At its west end it receives the Banas, and in its present 
state appears to be merely a continuation of that small 
river ; but so soon as this passes the above mentioned 
bank, the name Banas is lost, and the Ganggi commences 
The Banas rises in the southern parts, of Ekwari division, 
and runs nearly north for about 24 miles to form the 
Ganggi.- Near this it is a channel perhaps 20 yards wide, 
and in November contains a good deal of dirty water 
almost stagnant. 

At Arab the Ganggi receives a channel, which 
passes through the eastern skirts of the town, and in 
November is fully largei than the Banas, although its 
course is not above 14 miles long. It rises in the 
Ekwari division, and has various names, as it passes 
different villages. 

The Ganggi, after leaving Arab, runs north about 
eight miles to the Ganges, but about a mile from thence 
it sends a channel to join the Son, and in most parts of 
its course is called the Gubri , but, where it joins the 
Son, it reassumes the name Ganggi. The Gubri, about 
three miles from its commencement, receives from the 
S.-E. the drainings of a marsh called merely jhil, and a 
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little farther east it sends off a nameless channel, which 
joins the Ganges. 

Through the new land formed at the junction of the 
Ganges wim the Son, the former sends a channel, which, 
before it enters the Son, is subdivided mto four branches, 
none of which have as yet acquired appropriate names 

sEorroN Sta 

<jf Son 

Tit Son for about 70 miles forms the boundary bet 
ween the distncts of Sbahabad and Ramgar It comes 
to this boundary from the west, and from its reaching 
this distnct, to where it receives the Kiyul from the 
Ramgar distnct it seems to be nowhere above 1,000 
yards wide, and nowhere less than 600 The ro<i of 
some small hills in a few parts comes to the side of 
the nver, but the channel is nowhere rocty It consists 
of sand with a few pebbles mtennixed. In the end of 
December the stream is 3 or 400 yards wide, but not 
rapid It IB pretty clear and in most parts deep It is 
then only fordable m two places but m spring uie fords 
are numerous. In this part of its course the Son receives 
many torrents from the precipices, which bound the 
table land on the south. These m general are sunk deep 
in their channels, which have very steep banks , and, m 
the dry season, contam httle or no water, so they 
are of no use either to agriculture or navigation, and 
greatly impede the route by land In the ramy season 
the Son is so rapid that httle use can be made of it for 
navigation. In the dry season it scarcely admits boats 
of burthen to pass but vast quantities of bamboos are 
then taken down m Boats, which are pushed over the 
shoals. 

In this part of its course Nayadi and Met yangya are 
two places, where the dealers in bamboos resid^ and 
form the floats. 

Below the mouth of the Kiyul, the channel of the 
Son IS enlarged and extends from about 600 to 
2,000 yards m uidth. In the rainy season this immense 
extent is often filled but this is only after great falls 
of ram, after which it subsides, and m 10 or 12 days 
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becomes again fordable. This usually occurs three or 
four times in the season. Boats of 300 maJts burthen 
can come up ; but the passage is very tedious, for in the 
floods they cannot move, and, when the water falls, the 
stream is divided into many channels, after proceeding 
up one of which for miles the boatman finds it too 
shallow, and in order to find deeper water is obliged to 
return. Boats are therefore chiefly employed to carry 
down stones and lime ; bamboos and timber are carried 
down in floats, while all other goods are conveyed by land. 

Adjacent to the hills stones lime or bamboos are 
exported from Daranagar, Akbarpur and Tilothu. 

At Akbarpur the Son receives the Aosani, a little 
river which comes from the finest recess or glen in the 
whole mountains of these districts. Aosani is however 
the name of the river in the immediate vicinity only of 
Akbarpur. Each part of its course, and each of its 
branches changes its name, according to the place 
through which it passes. Its most remote source is at 
Luka village on the table land, where in December it is 
a fine clear stream, that passes northerly about two miles 
and is then precipitated into a narrow glen called Yogiya 
Kho. Passing through that about a mile, it receives 
a torrent from a more considerable glen, which divides 
into two branches, Gai Ghat and Kedala Kho, both filled 
with bamboos. The united channels, which in the end 
of December are dry, immediately after receive another 
torrent, which rises on the table land, and at Ranadi is 
also a pretty clear stream. After running on the table 
land for about 2 miles, it falls down the rocky 
precipice at the bottom of a narrow glen called Kasiseya 
Kho, where it lays bare a very fine mine of martial 
pyrites. In falling down this immense precipice the 
water, although a pretty stream, is almost entirely dis- 
sipated ; but, on entering the wider part of the glen 
towards Kariyari, it springs from the channel, and at 
that village is a pretty stream 20 or 30 feet wide. A 
little lower down it receives a perennial stream, which 
comes from a very long and narrow glen, that bounds 
Rautasgar on the west , and is called Guluriya Kho, 
After this it receives three , small torrents from the 
northern face of Rautas and a larger one, which comes 
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from two recesses m the northern side of the ^en- The 
western is named Chorara Kho, the eastern Pharathiya 
Kho, where there is a farm pool called Chakdaha. At 
Akbarpur the channel of the Aosani may be 20 or 
30 yards wide, and the banks are very beautiful In 
December it contains some water , but much less than 
higher up 

Some miles below the mouth of the Aosani from 
a small recess m the hills called Amjhar, the Son receives 
two small torrents chiefly remarkable for having laid 
bare another mine of martial pyrites 

At Tilothu a few miles lower down, the Son receives 
a similar torrent, which has been mentioned as a branch 
of the Kudura nver This faUing down an immense 
precipice forms a deep pool, that dways contams much 
water and is a sacred place dedicated to Totals Devu 
In December the stream mlhng mto this is very small , 
and long before it reaches the pool, is reduced to drops 
like rain No water then runs from the pool but the 
channel divides mto two branches, and m the rainy 
season contamsj^considerable streams. Below this the 
Son receives no tributary stream from this distnct, and 
the remamder of its course does not difier from what has 
been descnbed m the account of Behar A few goods 
are exported and imported from this part of its course by 
boats at Hanhargun] Sahar and Kolwar but even at 
these most goods are conv^ed by land 

I have nothmg to add to the general observabons, 
already made on nvers ’ 



CHAPTER 3rd. 

OF LAKES AND MARSHES, 

Except the above-mentioned old channel of the 
Ganges near Bhojpur there is nothing of any extent, 
that can be called a marsh. Nor is there any lake. 
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CHAPTER 4th 
OF THE AIR AND WEATHER. 

Here, as In Behar, on this subject I must rely entirely 
on the reports of the natives. The differences between 
this and Behar, as might be naturally expected, are tri fl ing 
I am mclmed to suspect that the accounts of the wmds 
changmg four times a year which I received m the western 
parts of the district of Patna, cannot be true as at Anah 
m the immediate vicmity, two changes alone are said 
to occur From Kartik to Chaitra (from the middle of 
October to the middle of April) west winds are the most 
prevalent , and during the remainder of the y^, the 
most common wind is m the contrary direction Formerly 
it 13 said, the westerly wmds did not use to commence 
until the middle of November but for the last five years 
they have b^jun early All the way from Rautasgar to 
Arah, along the Son, thewmd every mommg comes 
from the south. That this is connected with the direction 
of the Son as I conjectured m the account of Behar, is 
rendered more probable from the mrcumstance of thig 
mommg southerly wmd not bemg observed on the part 
of the Son which comes from the west along the 
southern boundary of the distnct but it is, I am assured, 
observable along die Kiyul, which enters the Son, just 
where it turns to the north and which comes from the 
south. North wmds are very uncommon and most 
usually occur only m squalls during the heats of sprmg 
These are here seldom accompanied by ram, nor is the 
farmer desirous that they shouli 

The periodical rams happen at nearly the same 
periods as m Bhagalpur and Behar and it is always 
wished, that they should continue until the end of 
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October. A heavy rain at that period not only secures 
the crop of rice, but facilitates the ploughing for the 
winter crops. As westerly winds put a stop to the rain, 
much loss for the last five years is said to have been felt 
by their having commenced early, and prevented any 
rain in October ; so that it is usually alleged by the 
farmers that the rains are here more scanty than in 
Behar, and the crop of rice more precarious ; for in. 
Behar, during these years, the crops have been very 
good, and here a great part has failed. This, however, 
I suspect, is not a tenable opinion. In neither district 
was there this year any rain in October, but no better 
crop of wheat, barley and pease has ever been remem- 
bered on the banks of the Ganges in this district. It is 
true, that the crop of rice in Behar has been good, while 
a great part of that in Shahabad has failed, and has done 
so for these five years, so that in some parts the farmers 
are abandoning the cultivation in despair. This however, 
I am convinced, is not owing to the fault of the climate, 
but to that of the landlords. A full rain in October so 
as to bring the rice to maturity without assistance from 
irrigation, appears to me to be equally uncommon in 
either district ; but in Behar the landlords have been 
Careful in securing a supply of water by means of canals 
and reservoirs, and in the construction of both have 
shown much industry, and some skill. In Shahabad 
canals have hitherto been almost totally neglected, and 
much less pains have been bestowed on the construction 
of reservoirs ; but, wherever these have been formed, 
and kept in tolerable repair, I observed, that the crops 
of rice had this year been very good ; and that where the 
crops had failed, the reservoirs had been allowed to go 
to ruin. Nor can there be any doubt, that the seasons, 
except in extraordinary years, will continue unfavourable, 
until the negligence of the landlords is rectified 

On the plains fogs are by no means so common as 
farther east, but on the hills they prevail during most ot 
the rainy season. 

Dews are much as in Behar. 

In Bengal and Behar I have seen no winter so mild 
as that which I passed in this district ; yet I heard 
complaints of frost (Pala), which the natives alleged had 
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even injured some fields of wheat and barley Xhe 
injury Uiat these fields had suffered, consisted m the 
ears being much shorter than usual , and ap^red to me 
rather ovnng to their having been stmted in the allowance 
of water, than to the seventy of cold, which on no one 
day was disagreeable in a tent 

The heats of spring are fully as severe as in Behar, 
and m April, May ana June, from whatever quarter the 
wind blows, it is equally hot and parching 

The storm m May 1811, menUoned m my account 
of Behar, extended this length , but the wmds and 
thunder are not more violent than m that distnct. 

These observations are chiefly apphcable to the 
lowlands of this distnct On the table land there is 
a considerable difference. Its elevation is not suffiaent 
to occasion a sensible difference of temperature, or at least 
the tnflmg difference, that might arise from this cause, 
IS obscu^ by concomitant arcumstances. Owing to 
the reflection from a vast extent of bare rock, during 
the whole dry season, the heat is said to be greater than 
below, and m spring is excessive. In the rainy season 
however the sun is said to be generally obsoired by 
clouds , and between the showers there are frequent 
mists, while m the showers the ram pours down in 
immense torrents, so that on the whole the fall is much 
greater than on the plains, and the heat is then very 
moderate, or rather the air is then cold, as happens on 
the great table laud of Kamata. The country on the 
table land would then probably be a residence highly 
agreeable for an European, as the numerous streams 
fine verdant lawns scattered with trees and surrounded 
by hills rocks and woods, must render the scenery grand 
and beautiful Whether or not the climate would agree 
with European constitutions, I cannot a pnort venture 
to pronounce. In the rainy season I am assur^, that 
Rautas proved very fatal to the native troops from DiUl, 
while those who were bom m the garrison enjoyed 
tolerable health. In the fair whether the chmate of tlii« 
fortress is not dreaded by the natives, but the sun 
strongly reflected from every rock, numerous dry torrents, 
and a parched herbage render its appearance then by no 
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means agreeable. The low lands are everywhere consi- 
dered as more salubrious than such as are similarly 
situated in Behar ; the lands remote from the Ganges 
and Son having in both a decided preference. In this 
respect I consider Shahusram Chayanpur and other 
places in that line as perhaps more favourable than any 
places in Bengal or Behar, and they are also situations 
highly eligible in respect to the fertility of their soil, and 
the beauty of prospect. 



CHAPTER Sth. 

TOPOGRAPHY OF THE DIVISION 

PREFACE CONTAINING HISTORICAL NOTICES 

The monuments of high anbqvuty in Shahabad, 
although numerous, are not to be compared in magnitude 
with those of Behar , nor would it appear to have ever 
been the fixed residence of any great Hmdu monarch. 
Duiing the Muhammedan government, it seems to have 
risen to more importance, and appears to have been 
designed by the last Pathan dynasty tor the seat of their 
government, when that was overthrown by the Moguls. 

It 13 universally agreed that Rohitaswa, a person of the 
family of the sun, resided here m the fortress cziltd 
after his name, but vulgarly corrupted mto Routas 
Hanshchandra, the father, and Tnsangtu, the grand 
father of Rohitaswa, are said to have been longs of India, 
and the latter is said to have been here freed Lrom many 
horrible sms, as I have in my account of the Karmanasa 
nver , but there is no appearance that either long made 
this the seat of government nor that Rohitaswa was 
ever a long and he is always called the young prince 
(Kumar) Many persons of the famflies of 3ie sun 
and moon, like their ancestors Manchi and Atn 
were Brahmans and still more were pet^ chiefs con- 
tending for supremacy and so far as I can judge 
from weighmg the slender documents of Indian history, 
that have been brought to light, the succession seems to 
have been almost as badly arranged as among the 
Scottish prmces descended from Heber and Heremon, 
who long held Ireland m the utmost anarchy Rohitasiva 
15 still mvoked by the vulgar as the deity of the fortress 
in which he resided , and it is alleged that his image 
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Continued to be worshipped there, until destroyed by the 
zeal of Aurungzeb. He was therefore perhaps only a 
saint, a quality that has raised some of his descendants 
to the rank of gods ; but it is not incompatible with his 
having been also a king; for Rama, his descendant in the 
thirty-first generation, was not only a king, but is now 
worshipped by a large proportion of the Brahmans and 
of their followers. Except the ruins of the temple, in 
which Rohitaswa was worshipped, and which was pro- 
bably built in times comparatively modern, I find among 
the ruins of this district no traces of this family. All 
the works in the fortress are still more modern, and 
their dates are well ascertained ; but the tiibe of Khara- 
wars, who still occupy the table land, on which Rautasgar 
is situated, with many fastnesses of the south, claim 
a descent from the family of the sun, although this claim, 
on account of their impurity, is treated with the utmost 
contempt by their neighbours, who have adopted the 
laws of purity now in use. 

Some ruins are attributed to a Varun Raja, who is 
said to have lived in the brazen age (Dwapar Yug) ; but 
the Pandit of the survey recollects no such person in 
legend, and the style of the ruins is quite the same with 
that of the monuments left by the Cheros. 

The same may be said of another monument attri- 
buted to the same period, and to Ban Asur, often 
mentioned in the account of Dinajpur, and considered 
here as a Dana or Daitya. These Daityas, although 
descended from a common parent (Kasyap) with the 
family of the sun, continued the decided enemies of these 
princes, as well as of the family of the moon. There 
can be little doubt that the chief residence of Ban Raja 
was near Dinajpur ; and although his dominions may 
have extended this length, the style of building so much 
resembles that of the Cheros, that I am inclined to 
consider the ruins as a work of that people. Another 
Daitya, named Karukh, of these remote times, is said to 
have had possession of the country between the Son and 
Karmanasa, which was then called Karukh Des. Few 
traces, however, remain of this personage, and some time 
afterwards a new name, Kikat, was applied to the 
country. ' 
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By far the most numeroiu monuments m this district, 
and, next to these already mentioned, allowed to be of 
the greatest antiquity, are attributed to the Cheros, to 
whom it umverilly admitted that the whole country 
belongri in sovereignty In the account of Behar I have 
statM as a probahle conjecture, that these were the 
princes of the Sunaia famil y, who governed m the time 
of Gautama, that is about the sixth or seventh centunes 
before the Christian era. This conjecture may perhaps 
be considered as confirmed by the circumstance, that 
this distnct retains the anaent name Kilmta, which 
accordmg to the Desmata of the Salrti Sangam Tantra, 
extendea from Charanadn (Chunar R) to Gndhra Kuta 
(Gidhaur) It is by many alleged, that the whole of 
Kikata in more modem times to^ the name of Magadha 
from the Magas, who settled m its eastern parts , but 
this IS here demed, and all the country west from 
the Son retains the name Kitata, which it anaently 
held, while the Ma^ from Salcadwip communi 
catol their name to the eastern portions alone. The 
Cheros, therefore, I think, probably reigned before this 
change took place, and the portion of their anaent 
temtones which they retamed contmued to be called 
by its old name. Several prmces of both the great 
Indian famibes were called Sunaka, and it may be 
supposed that the dynasty so called was descended from 
one of these persons, and in the account of Behar I have 
supposed them to have been a collateral branch of the 
Bnhadrathas of the famdy of the moon, but the Cheros 
deny this pediCTee and claim the honour of being de- 
scended from the great serpent, who is long of hell 
(Patula), that is to say the devil, which is considered as 
a very anaent and honourable connection. Like the 
Daityas this serpent, bemg descended of Ka^p, is 
trac« to a common ongm with the family of the sun. 
As some of the Cheros remam m this district, I shall 
have occasion to return to their history, when I treat of 
them as a caste, and shall here only observe, that, 
although the monuments m this district attributed to 
them are numerous, none of them are to be compared 
m mamtude with Kabar or Budha Gaya, which were 
probably the abodes of the pnnapal long Thoje here 
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seem to have belonged to subordinate chiefs, and some 
of these appear to have retained their territoriies long 
after the supreme kingdom had departed from ther tribe. 
I found here an inscription (Drawing No. 2), dated 
either in the 120th or 140th year of the era of Vikrama. 
The Pandit of the survey is not certain which date may be 
meant ; but it is sure that it must be the one or the other. 
The inscription mentions Phudi Chandra, king(Nripati) of 
men, and the tradition of the country universally calls him 
a Chero ; but the Pandit, during a visit he made to Benares, 
was told by a person on the authority of the Kandarpa 
Sanghita, composed by Varaha Mihira, that this Phudi 
Chandra was of the Sivira or Suir tribe, to whom the 
expulsion of the Cheros from this district is by most 
people attributed. Although Phudi Chandra claims the 
title of king of men, which implies, that he was a sove- 
reign prince, it would not appear that his dominions 
were extensive, as the ruins of his house and temples, 
when compared with Giriyak, Kabar, or Baragang, are 
very small. It must be also observed, that the era is not 
called Sum vat 120, as is now usually done in all inscrip- 
tions meant to refer to the era of Vikrama ; but is stated 
to be in the 120th year of Vikrama ; and there is some 
reason to suspect, that, whenever the name Vikrama is 
expressed, it refers to a different era from what is in 
use, where the name is only implied, the latter era 
commencing 56 or 57 years before the birth of Christ, 
while the former would seem to commence in the year of 
our Lord 441. If the inscription refers to the latter 
era, it is in the A. D. 561 ; according to the former it 
would be in the A. D. 63. No mention is made of the 
Rajas tribe, and the ruins seem to me to be in the style 
of the Cheros, which is quite different from that of the 
Siviras. 

Although it is generally mentioned by tradition 
that the Cheros of this district were subdued by a people 
called Sjivira in the Sangskrita, and Suir in the Hindi 
dialect, yet in several places, and especially from the 
Cheros themselves, I heard the honour of this achieve- 
ment attributed to a tribe called Hariho. None of this 
tribe now remain in this district ; but I am told that the 
Raja of Haldivari in the district of Jaonpur, is a Hariho, 
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.and IS alloTOii to be-a Pui^ Rajput, of the family of i the 
^-moon, being descendecL-of Haina)^ llth m. descent from 
Atn. These. Hanbo Rajputs are therefore the same with 
tthe genuine I Andhras oi Major WiUford (Asi at ic > Rfr* 
searHies, VoL 8. page 105.) the government i of whose 
pnnceSi acco rdin g to imn. tX)inmenced m the Gangetic 
provinces in the first centuj^ of the Christian era. 
Should ' this opinion of the Cheros be correct, the five 
dynasUea of- Sunakas, Sisunakas Maunyas S ungas and 
lianwas were all probably of the impure Chero tnbe, 
and the date of the year (a D ) 63 for the inscription of 
Phudichandra may be correct 

The Siviras seem to have been a powerful people 
their government having extended not only over the 
whole of this distnct but certainly over a great part, if 
not the whole of what became aftewards the provmce of 
Benares. At this the Pandit of the survey was 
informed, on the tautnonty above-mentioned, that the 
Siviras governed from the 121 to the 911 of Shalivahana, 
or from A- D 500 to 990, when their Raja Phudi 
Chandra was destroyed by jayadwa, a descendant of 
Bhoja of Dharanagar, who was no doubt the chief long 
m India , and persons of the same family with Jayadeva 
still very numerous m this distnct, and still have 
large estates. Many difficulties, however attend this 
account, with which, the date on the inscnption of Phudi 
Chandra can by no possible means be reconciled and it 
IS not liable to the suspicion of containing a grant of 
land. It IS m general also alleged, that Raja Bhoja had 
no son^ and that at the tune of ins death none of the 
Paramarlcas being considered fit to be lonm the son in 
law of Bhoja was placed on the throne. The £hojpur 
Rajas of this district, now chiefs of the Paramarlca tnoe, 
mdeed, deny these propositions but they allege that 
Bhoja Baja m person came here, destroyed tue Sum, and 
founded Bhojpur The former I thmL probable, but I 
see no traces about old Bhojpur to inicate that it was 
the residence of such a powcrhil prince although ’as I 
shall afterwards have occasion to mention the absence 
of this indication may be explained The fa m i ly alleges 
that Udayajit, the son of Bhoja, had two sons, jagadeva 
and Ranadevar In opposition to the Benares account, 
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it . is .alleged that Jagadeva was -made king^ofi^^Gajjara, 
which went to his daughter,' and that Bhoj pur iwas given 
to Ranadevar as an appanage; but that he- dying without; 
issue, various low tribes rose and expelled the^Paramarkas, 
and that they retired to Ujjayin near their former ' abode 
at Dharanagar, from whence* they did not return until 
a Muhammedan king encouraged them to destroy ' the 
tribes of robbers by which the country was infested. 
According to the most probable legendary accounts 
mentioned by Major Wilford, (Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. 9,' p. 157), Bhoj'a Raja reigned from about the 
A, D. 918 to 969, and this date also contradicts the 
assertion of the Pandit to which I have above alluded. 
Mr. Bently, indeed, in his valuable treatise on Hindu - 
chronology (Asiatic Researches, Vol.'S, p. 243),- brings 
the government of Bhoja lower ; but in doingf this he 
also depends on legendary stories, and. although; he 
proves that an author contemporary with. Bhoja, con- 
tinued to flourish until about A. D. 999, even that will 
not contradict the opinion of Major Wilford, which 
seems on many accounts to approach as near. the. truth 
as can be expected ; for the author above alluded to, 
although he/lived at the court of Bhoja, might have con- • 
tinned writing 30 years after this prince’s death; nor is 
even that supposition required; Mr. Bently. has ^ only; 
shown that the year 999 was near the time when the': 
author (Kalidas) wrote, and a difference ot. 30 .years ini 
such cases is next to nothing. It was therefore probably > 
between the years 918 and 969 that I the Siviras were, 
destroyed, and as Phudi Chandra was probably a .Ghero, 
they did not most likely commence their governmenL 
until some time after A. D. 561 ; especially if we admit 
that the Cheros were destroyed by the HariHb tribe.. 
The account given by the Raja of Bhojpur seems abun-’ 
dantly '.probable ; and it is likely enough) that on. the death.*) 
of Bhbja,v the two grandsons )o£ the ki]^. being.' absent on ^ 
their estates, the sonrinrlaw of that prince might seize on 
the* government, as is usually stated that he did. Like’ 
the Cheros, the-^' Siviras are considered by the present f 
Brahmans as having been - an impure and ■'infidel tribe ; 
they have in this district been entirely i extirpated ; . but 
some, ; I - am told,, remain. in^Benares, and confirmithe: 
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opinion of the Brahmana by eating pork and dnnkmg 
strong liquors. There is no doubt, from their temples, 
that iey were strenuous worshippers of Siva, and paid 
peculiar attention to Hanuman, the favourite of the great 
god. There is however, great reason to thmk that the 
Brahmans are justi^ m considering them as heretics , 
for m one of their temples, attributed by the vulgar to 
Madan Pala, a Suit Raia, the Pandit found mscnbed 
Magaradhai yogi 700 Mamradhaj has exactly the same 
meaning with Madan, and the term yogi imphes that he 
had assumed the order of yogi, the followers of Gorraksha 
natha, who altogether rejected the sacred order A1 
though the Smras are considered by both learned and 
vulgar to be impure the latter call them Suryabangsis, a 
name which it must be observed is usually claimed by 
the impure abongiual tribes of the Vindhyan mountains. 
The carved ornaments and many i m ages of the Smr are 
quite m a different style from any that I have before 
seen, and the latter seem to mdicate a heterodoxy of 
opinion m those by whom they were worshipped. 

The government of the Paramarka tnbe of Rajputs 
established m this district by Bhoja, according to the 
traditions of the famdy which claims a common descent 
with that celebrated prince, and which seem well 
founded, did not last He was succeeded as king by a 
son-m law, Jayananda, who of course was of a different 
tnbe and on his death without issue, A D 998, the 
Paramarkas, it is alleged, being weak, the kingdom of 
India was entirely transferrM to Chandra PaEi, of the 
Tomara tnbe. Accordmg to Major Wilford (Asiatic 
Researches Vol IX page 157), this prmce died m 
A. D 1002 leaving his kingdom to his son Mahendra 
Pala. Raya Sena, brother of this pnnce, bmlt DiUi 
A D 1050 (A BL b5i page 169) and founded a 
collateral dynasty of six prmces, who governed the vicmity 
of that city In the year 1170 Anagna Pala, the last of 
these longs of Dilh, adopted Pithaura Raja, the sou of 
his daughter and of the Chauhana tnbe, Mahendra Pala, 
the chi2 long of India, at least m the north, seems to 
haic been succeeded by Bhu Pala, who was lung m 
A D 107 (Asiatic Researches Vol IX, page 203) 
Seieral other prmces of the same famdy, already often 
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mentioned, succeeded, and they seem to have resided 
at Kanoj, not at Chandalgar, as I have supposed in the 
account of Behar ; at least so I have been informed at 
Buddha, or proper (N'l/) Kasi, where several monuments 
of these princes have been discovered, and where they 
often no doubt came as to the chief seat of religion and 
learning ; nor at Chandalgar can any remains of these 
princes be traced. 

During this space various tribes, partly Rajputs and 
partly Bhars, had expelled the Paramarkas from this 
district, and their descendants still continue to possess 
some estates, and are pretty numerous. In the best 
periods of native government such acts of violence were 
seldom considered as of any consequence to the state, 
and the kings were satisfied if the new occupants paid 
them the usual limited share of obedience. 

Shortly before the final Muhammedan conquest, 
Jayachandra, King of Kanoj, of the Rathor tribe, assumed 
the title of King of India, having probably destroyed the 
direct line of the Pala kings. A dispute, concerning 
this title and other matters, with Raja Pithaura, grand- 
son by a daughter of Anagna, the last of the Dilli branch 
of the Pala family, brought in the Muhammedans ; and 
the overthrow of Pithaura, in 1192, and of Jayachandra, 
in 1194, placed these invaders in the sovereignty of 
India. Three inscriptions found in this district seems 
to me to belong to the family of Jayachandra, and their 
connection with various traditions current here renders 
them very curious. According to the Pandit of the 
survey, although others give a totally different explana- 
tion, the first inscription (drawings No. 1) furnishes us 
with some names, that throw much light on the others. 
A certain Pratapa Dhawal, who styles himself proprietor 
(Adhipa) of Japil, a large estate south from Rautas in 
the Ramgar district, and of all the territory between that 
and the inscription near Shahasram, says, that he is going 
to commemorate his descendants. He then mentions 
Vijayachandra proprietor of Kanyakubja or Kanoj, 
whom he styles Bhapa, a title implying sovereignty, and 
he also mentions Sri Satrughana, son of the Maharaja 
(Vijayachandra), but does not mention his property, he 
being then probably an infant, whose birth perhaps the 
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inscnpbon was intended to celebrate. Tie date isi 
Sambat 1229 (A. D 1172) Now as Jayachandra tie 
King o£ Kanoi or Kanyakubja was tilled in tie (year) 1194, 
there can be little doubt, I think, that he is the same 
with the Vijayachandra proprietor of Kanoj, the son ob 
Pratapa Dhavi of Japil, the two names having the samei 
meaning, and the times so nearly comading The other 
mterpretotion of this inscription considers it as an adver- 
tisement from Pratapa Dhaval, that he wdl not obey 
an order for giving up two villages which he alleges 
had been procured By corruption from the ofEcers of 
Vijayachandra King of Kanoj I prefer the mterpreta- 
tion given by the Pandit of the survey, because it seems 
to be supported by the subsequent inscnptions. 

Another inscnption illustrates much farther the 
history of this family It is found on a rock m the Son 
at Bandhu ghat opposite to Japil and m the country it is 
usually alleged, that, when any governor of Rautasgar 
died his names spontaneously appeared on the rock, and 
formed the inscription, of which a copy is given in the 
ISth, drawing It m fact seems to relate to me persons 
who have governed that fortress and the neighbouring' 
country 

At the top this mscnpbon menhons that Afaharap 
Smgjanata Raj and Maharaj Pratap Raj went to heaven 
in the year 1646 (A D 1589) and that m the year 1626 
(A D 1569) they had been preceded by Pxatapamdra. 
These persons bemg after the time, when Sher Shah 
reduced Rautas (a D 1539), are of httle importance, and 
have no titles of consequence. And they are followed 
by a very different descnption of personages I presume 
these three names have been prefixed m after times, and 
that the inscnption onmnally commenced as follows — 
Maha Nnpati (the great Lord of men) Udaya 
Dhavala (governed) 1 year 

Maha Nnpab Pratapa Dhavala governed 21 years 
to Sambat 1219 (A D 1162) 

Maha Nnpab Sn Vikrania Dhavala Deva Vijaya 
Maha Nnpab Sn Sahas Dhavala. 

Maha Nnpati Sn Golha Ram 
Maha Nnpati Sn Mcran 
Maha Nnpati Sn Subha Sen. 
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i Maha- Nripatl Sri Budhaa Rai. 

Maha NnpatrSri Chima Rai. 

Maha Nripati Sri Sravan Chandra. 

Maha Nripati Sri Udaya Chandra. 

Then follow four persons called keepers of the gate 
t (Divarpal) namely, Jaya Sen, Jivanik, Deva Pala, and 
Govinda. 

Then follow : 

Maha Rajadhi Raja (the great Lord of Lords, a 
title of no great weight) Kangsa Rai. 

Maha Rajadhi Raja Sri Pratapa Dhavala Nripati, 
'Samvat 1624 (A. D. 1567). 

Maha Rajadhi Raja Sri Mandan Singha Maha 
Pratapa' Samvat 1653 (A. D. 1596). 

Misr Bharat, the son of Devat of the Mathur tribe 
-Samvat 1653 (A. D. 1596). 

The inscription goes on stating, that in 1652 
(a. D. 1595) during the mild government of Man Singha, 
the Purohit of the Maharajas (probably Mandan Singha) 
mothers father, named Sri Jina, had left a son Sri 
• Kahar, whose son Sridhar, had a son Manaki, who had 
two children, Nadeji Dhar and Damodar. 

Then mention is made of Kalakirtiji, Pustavasi, 
Baxisiva, Goda, Neta, and Vasana, sons of Pracharapa, 
son of Sri Dhavan the astrologer (Jausi). 

Finally mention is made of Sagavari descended of 
^ Maga, residing in Balaghimi near Bhojpur. 

From the name 'Misr Bharat, the son of Davat, 
'was probably the Guru of Mandan Singha, and the 
-'persons mentioned after him were probably his Purohits, 
Astrologers and Physician, and by these learned persons 
the preceding part of the inscription had probably been 
composed to 'commemorate the dynasty, which had 
governed Rautas, and the persons to whom afterwards 
:the Moslems had given the adjoining country. 'From 
c-the whole- 1 conclude, that the father of Pratapa Dhaval I 
was -the first person of the family, who rose to con- 
^ sequence, and that -Pratapa Dhaval, after governing 
2l '.years, resigned r’the power to his son, retaining the 
coriginal family*- estates '-for a suitable maintenance. His 
'son called here Deva Vajaya,-and in the other inscription 
1 Vijayachandra (the " conqueror of god or of the moon) 
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was killed by the Moslems m 1194, and they immediately 
seized on the accessible part of his domimons but from 
this inscnption it would appear that eight persons using 
similar btfes, and probably of the same family contmuea 
to govern Rautas, and their power probably extended 
all over the hills of southern Behar The four persons 
styled Dwarpala or keepers of the gate, are evidently 
Hmdus, and probably were the chi5 officers of the four 
great passes to Rautas under L dayachandra, from 
whom it IS probable, that m 1539 Sher Shah took his 
fortress by a treacherous stratagem. So that eight 
persons had held this place for the very extraordinmy 
period of 345 years. The three Maha Rajahs menboned 
at the top of the mscnpbon as dying m the (years) 1569 
and 1589, and the three Maha Rajaohi Rajas govermng 
in 1567 and 1596 menboned at the end wereprobably 
persons to whom Japil and the vicimty were given by the 
Moslems, and whose descendants as sbll retaining a 
part of these estates will be menboned in the account 
of ze min dars. They claim mdeed a descent from the 
anaent kings but this subject I shall further discuss 
when I treat of their pedigree and estates. 

The third mscnpbon (No 13) is carved on a rock above 
a pool sacred to Totala Devu It menbons first Nayaka 
Sn Pratapa Dhavala Deva Samvat 1215 (A D 1158), 
which bemg 1 1 years before he resigned the govern 
meat to his son shows the low btles with which M was 
then contended and that the btle Maha Nnpab, given 
in the 2nd mscnpbon to him and his father has neen 
bestowed m consequence of his sons greatness. The 
3rd mscnpbon also menbons the Nayaka Sn T nbhuvan 
Dhavala, younger brother (Kumar) of Pratapa Dhavala, 
and SulLi and Somali wives of the yoin^r brother 
It IS also said that a Pandit Brahman the Guru of the 
Nayaka, had made the image of Devi, aUudmg to a rude 
scratch on the rock somewhat m the female form Five 
daughters Ludnima, Nayakama, Jwalhi, Pangchuki and 
ELh are also menboned, as are also several sons of the 
Nayaka who are named Barku Satnighana, Vir bala, 
Sahasa Dhavala YaimTartikeya Santa Yatna Diva, The 
mscnption seems to have been comjxised by Sasadhar 
and Vidyadhar of tbe Kayastha tnbe and sons of Sn 
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Kusuma Kara. Mention is also made of Sri Deva Rai 
the treasurer, and Tishala the guard of the gate (Dwara 
Pala), The six sons and four daughters were probably 
those of Tribhuvan, as his wives are mentioned. In this 
case, on the destruction of Jaya Chandra by the Muham- 
medans, his cousin Sahasa Dhavala, mentioned in both 
inscriptions, succeeded to the remnant of the family 
dominions, that was secured from invasion by its inacces- 
sible situation. Under the inscriptions relative to the 
family of this prince are some others in a Nagri character, 
abundantly legible, but in some language, which is 
totally unintelligible to the Pandit of the survey, and 
probably that, which was spoken by the tribe to which 
Pratapa Dhavala belonged. Many of the names in this 
family are barbarous, and are still in common use among 
the aboriginal tribes now considered low ; but I am 
assured that they (are) also still in common use among 
the Rathor Rajputs in the west, to which tribe, it is 
indeed said, this family belonged. Some persons of that 
tribe, with whom I lately met, understood several words 
in the parts of the inscription, which to the Pandit are 
unintelligible ; but being low illiterate men, they could 
not explain the whole. 

In the account of Behar, I have given an abstract of 
the history of this province during the Muhammedan 
government, and this will sufficiently explain the monu- 
ments erected in this district during that period. I 
have there noticed that, in A. D. 1266, the tribes, 
who had expelled from hence the Paramarkas, had become 
so troublesome that forces were sent from the west to 
expel these banditti, by whom the roads were infested. 
It seems that on this occasion the king applied to 
the Paramarkas, and giving them some assistance, 
employed them to retake their former inheritance. It 
is to this era that I refer the foundation of Bhojpur, 
named after their ancestor Bhoja. They are still the 
chief proprietors in the district, as I shall have after- 
wards occasion to explain. 

I have in the same account mentioned the history 
of Sher Shah, born in a private station at Shahusram, 
and aften\'ards king of India. Pie seems evidently to 
have intended his native country for the seat of empire, 
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gnH chose as his citadel a strong position on the 
southern side of the table land. There, on a hill 
commanding a view of the utmost richness and magm 
ficence, he erected a strong fortress called after his 
own name, m which he deposited his family , for during 
his whole reign he seems to have bemi constantly 
employed m the most active pursuits. He is said to 
have been lolled by the bursting of a gun at Goyaliyar 
His son Selim was equally active. When he died, he is 
said to have been on the road to his native mty, which 
he bad nearly reached with a numerous army, the 
strength of the empire. His eldest son, Adil had been 
left with a large force at Delhi, but the long was 
accompamed by two younger sons, who were mere lads. 
On his deathb^ he recommended, that as an appanage 
these should receive the eastern provmces of the empire 
and gave them m charge to their mother’s brother 
During the funeral it is said the TOung prmees disap- 
peared, and it IS supposed that they were murders 
and buried m his tent, by their unnatural uncle, who 
being at the head of the army immediately assumed 
the title of long The disputes between him and Add 
weakened the Pathans, and the Mogul Humayun, who 
had been skulking on the frontier, immediately advanced 
to the east, and seems to have had little difBculty m 
resummg the government He stamed his conquest by 
the murder of the whole bimdy of his adversary, whom 
he ordered to be thrown down the precipice on which 
the fortress where they resided was budt The Moguls 
always affected to consider Sher as an usurper although 
his cl a i m to the government of India seems to have been 
fully as good as theirs. The writers who hved under 
the Moguls have not of course, done justice to the 
government of Sher and Sehm, who, m whatever 
manner the former obtamed power, seem to have been 
two of the ablest and best Muhammedan prmees tbni 
have governed India. 

Kasem Aly altenvards Subah of Bengal and 
Behar once resided m this distnct as an inferior officer 
of government At that time Puhelwan Singha of 
Nai ikba , a chief of the Paramarka Rajputs, although his 
descent from the Rajas family cannot be traced had 
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very considerable authority among this warlike tribe. 
He is said to have been a very violent person, and had 
obtained from Aljrwurdy Khan large grants of lands, 
both assessed and free, by acting as a Harwal. When 
a zamindar refused to pay his revenue, as was usually 
the case, the Harwal was sent with 12 or 14 hundred 
men to threaten his fort, which usually procured pa)nnent. 
This violent Hindu was once so enraged by Kasem Aly, 
then only a Musahel or Aidducamp to the viceroy, by 
this persons passing his palanquin on horseback, that 
he leaped out, and hamstringed the horse. The Muham- 
medan durst not at the time resent the injury; but, 
when he became viceroy and approached this district 
with an army, he threatened revenge. All the Para- 
markas seem to have joined their kinsman, and advanced 
to the Son to oppose the entry of the viceroy. On his 
near approach however their hearts failed, and it was 
discovered that the place was not propitious ; but they 
took up a position near the Ganges, threatening to 
destroy the infidel on its sacred bank. There also a 
similar discovery was made, and they entirely deserted 
their abodes. Part fled across the Ganges,^ and part 
retired to the recesses among the southern hills, while 
the enraged viceroy laid waste the whole of their estates ; 
and some part of the bad condition of the district may 
no doubt be referred to that cause. The Paramarkas 
did not venture to return, until all the hopes of Kasem 
Aly were lost at Vagsar, where he, the Vazir of the 
empire, and the kings son were totally routed by a 
handful of British troops. The quarrel with Kasem Aly 
naturally inclined the Paramarkas to favour the English ; 
and most of them seem very thankful for the treatment 
which these conquerors have given. 

SECTIOKlst, 

Of the division under Thana Arah. 

This is a large very populous and rich territory, but 
being compact and nearly square, and having the office 
of police tolerably near its centre, no inconvenience is 
felt from the officer, who has charge of the capital, 
being also entrusted with the police of all the adjacent 
oountry. _ 
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As usual in this distnct the most petty causes must 
m the first instance be brou^t before the judge, the 
expense and trouble attending which process are so 
great as to occasion the utmost mconvenience to the 
people, especially to those at a distance. In Arab 
however the case is not so bad as elsewhere, as m 
causes under SO rupees the judm usually refers the 
parties to the Kans of the Pergunahs, who are on the 
spot, and m causes above 50 and under 100 rupees 
he refers the mvestigation to an ofiicer called Suddur 
Amin. In every other division exc^t Dumraong the 
judge, m the same manner, usually refers the mvesbga 
bon to the Kazi of the Pergunah , but the parbes must 
m the first place go to Arab, and no reference is usually 
made unbl a considerable number of causes have 
accumulated, so that not only the expense but the 
delay of jusUce is much mcreased. Complamts of the 
hardship are numerous, especially as the Kaxis do not 
always reside, and often employ low ignorant people 
as depubes. Such, being the general case, need not be 
repeated m the account of each division. 

There are two Kans, who have a jurisdiction m this 
division. The Kan of Peigunab Arab resides at 
Patna, and acta m his judicial notarial and ceremonial 
capaabes by a deputy He has also appomted some 
Nikah khuames to perform the ceremomes of the poor 
The Kan of Baragang, although he resides withm his 
jurisdicbon, acts by depubes exactly m the same manner, 
whether from pnde or mdolence I cannot say 

No Pinada resides. The pious obtain the cere- 
mony of Murid from vagrants 

Of the Hmdus 1/14 are scum too impure or too 
desbtute for the instrucbon of the sage, and 13/14 
receive a form of worship from their bps. 

8/14 of the Hmdus worship the goddess (Devi), 
that IS are of the sect of Sakb. Of these 6/14 are 
instructed by sages of the sacred order, mostly resi 
dents but there are some mterlopers, and no one has 
much influence, nor is the office considered as at all 
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four largest are not very considerable, the whole of the 
houses not containing above 50 priests. All have a little 
land. The priests in the larger houses observe celibacy, 
in the smaller several have taken wives. 

2/14 of the Hindus follow Nanak. , These have 
about 10 meetings (Sanggats), one of which in Arab has 
a whole village free of rent. They all depend on the 
Mahanl at Jagadispur. 

3/14 of the Hindus are of the sect of Vishnu, and 
almost all adhere to the doctrine of Ram Amya as 
explained by the Ramanandis. These have 9 houses. 
The person principally employed resides at Arab. He 
is unmarried, and is called Gosaing, but has no endow- 
ment. Some of the others are married, some single; 
and some have a little land, of which others are destitute. 
The sect of Nimayit Achariya have in Arab 3 teachers, 
of whom 1 is married. 

There are 3 teachers of the Kavir Panth, but 
they have not above 100 followers. 

About 60 Srawaks or Jain have one priest ( Yoti ) 
at Arab. 

Division under Thanna Arah . — The whole country 
is abundantly planted but not overwhelmed with trees 
and is most highly cultivated. The plantations consist 
chiefly of mango and Mahuya trees, with a very few 
bamboos and palms, and such in general being the 
case in this district, need not be repeated. All to the 
north of the town belongs to the rich inundated land 
on the banks of the Ganges, which produces chiefly 
wmter crops. To the south is some rice land, but the 
soil there is rather poor, and the trees are stunted. 
There are 50 houses of brick belonging to the natives, 
mostly in the town of Arah, 10 only have two stories, 
but these are good. There are 200 houses having mud 
walls and two stories all of which are covered with 
tiles. All the huts have mud walls ; one-fourth of them 
is covered with tiles, three-fourths are thatched. About 
150 are in the shape of bee-hives, and belong to the 
impure tribe of Mushar. Except that there are no 
clay-walled castles, the villages here entirely resemble 
those of Behar, and the roofs are still more clumsy 
and defective, so that on a near approach they look 
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most wTetched although at a distance they have often 
a picturesque and neat appearance. This latter remark 
extending throughout the distnct, need not be repeated. 
The town of which is the capital of the district, 

stands on an elevated space surrounded by creeks and 
land subject to mundabon, so that the price of ground 
for bmldmg has become very high, nor could the 
town be extended without erecting emb ankm ents, and 
then the houses would be damp. The only remedy 
would be to dig tanks and to build on the earth thrown 
out but the enlarging such a place is no object, as 
there is already abundant room for containing all the 
attendants of the courts of justice, and it is not a place 
fitted for trade. In an estimate formed by Mr Burges 
the collector with some care but without actual enume- 
ration it IS supposed to contam 2,775 houses with 
8 people to each house, nor do I think that the estimate 
13 liable to any considerable error, unless it may 
perhaps be somewhat underrated. The buildings are 
in general mean, and, as usual, dose huddled together 
but some decent roads have been cut through the chaos 
of lanes, and form tolerable streets. The road from 
Patna to Vagsar passes through its whole length, and 
at the east end Im on both sides a close built town. 
Towards its west end, on the north side, is an open 
lawn, in which are placed the court houses the accom 
modabon for the judge of circuit, and the houses of 
the judge and surgeon of the stabon, all buildings 
suffiaently commodious, but m no way omamentab 
Two fine broad roads pass south at right angles to the 
west end of the Vagsar road and about their imddle 
are crossed at right angles by a third This is the 
handsomest part of the town. At its west end is 
a tank surrounded by a wooden railing, and kept m 
tolerable order, and beyond this is the office of the 
collector with his and his assistants’ houses, and 
some belonging to Europeans who are not m the 
Company s service. None of these buildings are at all 
ornamental The jail is a very sorry work. There 
are two or three small mosques and temples in good 
repair but m no matmer remarkable. Good roads 
with abundant small bridges, surround the town m all 
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directions for a little way, and are kept in very good 
order by the labour of the convicts. In the environs 
several of the natives have small gardens, in which they 
have collected a considerable variety of trees, and a 
good many flowers, and all around is very neatly 
cultivated and well watered, so that, although the 
plantations are not thriving, the trees being rather 
stunted, the vicinity looks uncommonly well. 

The name Arab is said by the Pandits of the place 
to be properly Ara, and to be a corruption from Aranya, 
which in the Sangskrita signifies a waste. This name 
was given by the five sons of Pandu, the place then 
being a forest, where they performed several great works 
In particular the Pandits allege that it was here where 
the five brothers married Draupati. Such marriages are 
now totally illegal, nor could any one of these chiefs have 
now married this lady, as she was of the same family with 
themselves in the male line. This is only curious as it 
shows that the Hindu law has in modern times under- 
gone great changes in other matters, as well as in the 
introduction of caste. It must be, however, observed, th^t 
this custom of several brothers having a common wife is 
still very prevalent among the Bauddhists of Thibet. 
The Pandit of the survey doubts very much of Ara 
having been the scene of this marriage, and the deriva- 
tion of the name from the Sangskrita seems exceedingly 
doubtful. In Persian the name is written Arah. The 
place is said to be also called Ekachakra, implying the 
people to live in unanimity, a virtue for which at present 
they have by no means the credit. 

At Dhirsa on the banks of the Son the European 
gentlemen, who formerly resided at Arah, had houses, to 
which they retired in the season reckoned most unhealthy ; 
but a more strict attention to their respective duties has 
of late put an almost entire stop of this relaxation. 

Babura is a small town containing about 250 
houses ; Gajarajgunj contains about 200 , Ikhtiyarpur is 
nearly of the same size, as are also Amarapura, Berem- 
pur, Kailawar, Brukgunj and Sinaha ; Tribhuvani and 
Pachane contain about 150 , Bharsahar, or Amsahar, 
contains 100 ; as do likewise Mahai, Sakardihir, Guri and 
Saraiya, 
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The Moslems have three old mosques of considerable 

and still in good repair , but they never attend at 
these places destined for worship nor have they any 
other at all remarkable. 

The Ganges is the chief place of worship among the 
Hmdus, butfew of them bathe there, except on the 
Pnnuma of Kartik. The other two times proper for that 
ceremony are most commonly neglected. Selempur 
ghat and Brukgunj (named after Mr Brooke), at the 
junction of the Son are the places most frequented The 
Brahmans allege that the authonty of the Gramya 
Devatas has ceased but they still occasionally make 
offerings to the Gramya Devata without naming him. 
Among the populace Gunya is umversally acknowledged 
as such, and m most old (Asuh^ villages has a place 
(sthan) dedicated to his worship, where all those m 
imger apply for safety 

At a village called Masar, about six miles west, a 
httle southerly from Arab, are some rums and places of 
worship belongmg both to the orthodox and heterodox 
and the place has probably been dedicated to rehgion from 
a very remote penod. I shall therefore give an account 
of the present appearances Immediately west from the 
village 13 a heap of bricks extending about 50 yards every 
way, and still of considerable elevation. It is attributed 
by tradition to the Ban Asur mentioned m the histoncal 
notices. On the highest part I found projecting the head 
and shoulders of an image larger than the human size, and 
said to represent the infidel on which account the 
people pelt it with bncts. The jieople are certainly 
afraid of this image and on my proposing to dig it out, 
said that a man who had made the attempt had been 
punished for his temerity by a sudden death. The 
Rajput, to whom the villa^ beloi^ said that he would 
willingly take the bricks to build ms house, were he not 
afraid of the consequences. On havmg it dug up I 
found, as will appear by the drawmg, that it entirely 
resembles the unices m Behar, wmch arecallel Vasudeva, 
or Lakshmi Naravan, and represents a pnnce standmg 
between two attendimt^ This image, one of the most 
common in the temples of the Buddhists, may very likely 
represent Ban Asur, as is here alleg«i In some places 
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he Is represented with a Lingga on his diadem, and Ban 
Asur is celebrated for the earnestness with which he 
worshipped that god. In others he has a Buddha in the 
same situation to denote that he followed the doctrine of 
these lawgivers. I have stated in the historical notices 
that the works at Musar seem to me, from their style, to 
have been erected by the Cheros ; and in fact the people, 
although they call the large heap the house of Ban Asur, 
allege that long after his time the Cheros occupied the 
place. Ban Raja, indeed, according to common legend, 
lived in the end of the Dwaparyug, probably 1,000 or 
1,100 years before the birth of Christ, four or five 
centuries before the commencement of the Cheios 
government, and 15 or 16 before they were finally 
deprived of power. If, however. Ban Asur was destroyed 
by the Grecians of Bactria {Yavaiias), as is usually 
reported in legend, he must have been contemporary 
with the Cheros. 

At the north end of the heap of bricks called the 
house of Ban Asur there projects an octagonal column, 
the end of which has been cut to resemble the Phallus, 
and is considered as such by the natives. About the 
village I saw several undoubted Linggas, and the people 
said, that in private houses there were many images taken 
from the ruin, partly in that form, and partly in 
more decent shapes ,* but the jealousy usual in this 
country precluded me from seeing these monuments 
of antiquity. 

There are two old tanks ; one to the south, and the 
other to the east of what is called Ban Asur’s house. 
Along the south side of the latter, which is the longest, 
there is a long heap of ruins, which ever since the time 
of Ban Asur, the natives say, has been occupied by 
various small temples, re-built from the rums of different 
times, and by various sects. This opinion seems to be 
abundantly probable. Beginning at the east end of the 
heap I shall mention what I observed in proceeding to its 
eastern extremity. First I observed a Lingga, having 
the head and neck of a female carved on one side of the 
phallus, and called Gauri Sangkar. In Behar such are 
very common. 

8 
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Near this was lying a very rude representation o£ the 
rune planets (Navagraia) and by this was erected a 
slab, the chief figure on which [Drawing No 4] is 
call^ Bhairav, and represents a male with two arms, 
standing, and crowned with a tiara. It differs a good 
deal from any image that 1 have seen m Behar and 
very much £rom those which were there called Bhairav 
Some of my people call it Narad , but its representing 
this personage is exceedingly doubtfoL The image, 
to which it has the strongest resemblance, is that figured 
m the account of Behar No 56 which evidently bdongs 
to the sect of Buddhists. On the reverse of this slab 
13 a female figure No 5, with four arms, to which no 
name has been given, nor can my people refer it with 
probabihty to any known deity , but it is no doubt the 
same with the 10th figure of the Behar drawings. 
Beyond that I came to another Lmgga, like that called 
Gaun Sangkar Although all the others are allowed 
occasional offerings (Pmdi), the pnnapal object of 
worship amor« the orthodox came next m view ABrah 
man pnest (Pujan) is attached, covers the image with 
a cloth, and anomts it with oil. He calls it Mahamaya, 
or the great mother the wife of Siva but it evidently 
represents the spouse of Brahma, as will appear from 
the drawing No 6 On each side it h^ the lion 
rampant, a common badge of Gautama. It is seated m 
the open air, on a small terrace of bnck, about four feet 
high On this terrace have been placed many fragments 
both of smgle mids and groups On each side is a figure 
exactly resembling Ban Asur, but called Chaturbhuj, from 
havmg four arms. They have, as usual m Behar two 
angels hovenng round tneir head, which was probably 
the case with Ban Asur, but that part of his image Eng 
been broken. Beyond this is a male figure wi& four 
arms standmg by a female, and chuckmg her chin. This 
13 c al l ed Krishna and Radha, but my people say that it 
has the emblems of Hargaun. Beyond this Sangker 
Lai, the chief merchant m Arab, is buildmg a temple of 
hisgods, thejinas. Before the door on a si^ is a figure 
entirely resemblmg Ban Asur and those called Chaturbhui, 
but this IS called Krishna. On the reverse of the slab is 
a small image of Brahma seated, with many ornaments 
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round his head. It must be observed, that most of the 
slabs here have figures on both sides, which I have no- 
where else observed. The principal figure on one of the 
sides is generally much larger than that on the other, 
and the empty space above the smaller is filled with 
various fantastic ornaments. Except one small apartment 
the foundations alone of the new Jain temple have been 
erected ; but another stood in the same place, and is said 
to have been erected by Harji Mai, a merchant. In the 
chamber now built, are eight small images of the persons 
worshipped by the Jain. These are said to have formerly 
been placed in an equal number of chambers, and this 
will be the case in the new temple, when it is completed. 
These images are small and rude, and are all nearly 
alike. The inscriptions on 7 of them are said to be the 
same with that, of which a drawing has been made (No. 7), 
and are placed on the space below the animals, which 
support the thrones. The 8th has one inscription on the 
same place, but it is different from those on the 7 others, 
and on the back of the slab is an inscription, which the 
others want. These inscriptions are given in No. 8. 
The date of the inscription on the seven images is Samvat 
1443, and of those on the eighth image is 1449, that is, 
A. D. 1386 and 1392. The old temple was probably 
built about that period. In digging up the foundations 
of the old temple, and in search of materials from the 
heap, upon which it was placed, have been found many 
fragments and carved stones, which have been placed 
under a tree at the west-end of the ruin. 

The principal figures that I noticed among these, 
were two like Ban Asur, a Ganesa, a female seated on 
a lion with a child on her knee, as in No. 125 of the 
Behar drawings and one like that called Krishna and 
Radha as above mentioned. The material on which these 
images are cut, being stone from the mountains of this 
district, does not admit of such good workmanship as the 
indurated potstone or hornblende used in Behar, and the 
figures are therefore more rude than those of that district. 
What is called the house of Ban Asur, has evidently been 
a temple, and probably a solid one, like those most usual 
among the Buddhists. The original buildings near the 
tank have probably been accommodations for the priests, 
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and round the great temple are traces of some smaller 
buildings whi^ probably bad a similar destxnatiom 
At Balm, about 2 miles south from Arab, is shown 
a heap of earth, said to have been the residence of 
a certam Vale Asur who was a Rakshas, that daily eat 
a child furnished by the propnetor of the vicinity, who 
railed on the famili es m tums to supply this meaL When 
the five sons of Pandu came with their common bnde to 
the forest, where Arab now stands, they took up their 
quarters m the house of a potter who on that very night 
was called upon for one of his family, and b^an to 
lament the loss of his child. The warlike Bhim offered 
himself as a substitute, and, having been sent, fought and 
kiUed the monster The heap shown as his residence 
seems to me the situation of a deserted village, raised as 
usual to a considerable elevation by the accumulation of 
the clay used to construct the huts, which are commonly 
rebuilt once m 10 years Another Vak Asur, nearly 
contemporary, resided m the north east comer of the 
distnct, and according to many has communicated his 
name to Vagsar (Buxar R.) but this is disputed, as will 
be afterwariS mentioned. Indeed two such personages, 
at the same period and m such a narrow space, are 
rather too mudi for ordinary faith 
SB0TlO2r ZluU 

Oftlie HivUlou ufider Tftnna/* Bilotl 
This IS a very large narrow junsdicbon, and 
a considerable portion is situated beyond the Ganges, 
which IS attended with much mconvemence. The office 
of pohee IS placed m a centneal situation. 

One Kazi has the whole division but does not 
reside. He keeps here a deputy to marry the poor, when 
any one wants a deed attested he must go to the Kan , 
and, when the judge refers any causes for his mvestiga 
tion he comes here, and must of course be paid for his 
trouble, should the cause not exceed a rujiee m value. 

The sages reject 12/32 of the Hmdus as unworthy 
of mstruction 

The Brahmans give secret instruction to 5/32 who 
worship Siva or the Goddess his spouse. The Dasanaini 
Sannyasis mstruct 3/32 of the same description Of 
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these 8/32 parts 5 are worshippers of the great God, and 
3 pray to his Goddess. Most of the sages of the sacred 
order reside, but no one has pre-eminent authority. The 
Sannyasis have in all 20 houses, partly Maths, partly 
Marais. The two most considerable are on the north side 
of the Ganges, and both belong to the Giris; one at 
Bainya contains about 25 Sannyasis, and the other at 
Bhag^vanpur has from 10 to 15 of these mendicants. 

10/32 parts of the Hindus adhere to Nanak. At 
Jagadispur resides a Mahant of very considerable authority, 
whom most of the sect in this district, and many in Behar 
consider as their chief. He declined all intercourse, and 
in order to avoid it propagated a story of his having died 
the day before my arrival. The reason probably was, 
that he had heard of my being on a very good footing 
with Govindas, chief of the sect at Patna, who claims 
a superiority over Haridayal of Jagadispur, which, I am 
told, the latter does not admit. Like Govindadas he 
claims the rule of 360 Gadis, that is an indefinite but 
considerable number; and has much land and wealth, 
although not so much as the other mendicant. Besides 
,this there are here 3 (Sanggats) meetings of this sect. 

2/32 parts of the Hindus are followers of the Rama- 
wats, of whom there are 4 convents (Akharas). The 
principal at Virpur has a whole village free of rent, and 
its chief, who has relinquished the enjoyments of the 
flesh, feeds all mendicants, that come from a distance. 

A very few follow the Kaviras, but no sage of that 
sect resides in the division. About one-half of the division 
north from Biloti, where the office of the police is situated 
is of the utmost richness, and consists of the inundated 
land called here Hetowar as already described. South 
from Biloti, a great part of the country is covered with 
forest ; and, even where that has been removed, a great 
deal of land is wasted on plantations of very little value. 
Trees therefore abound, while irrigation is much neg- 
lected ; and in this part of the division want and other 
misery are very predominant. One of the greatest chiefs 
of the Paramarkas resides in this division at Jagadispur, 
near which he has very extensive domains. He resides 
in a castle built of mud and brick, abundantly large for 
a person of rank, but no way ornamental, nor at all 
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suited either to the size of his estate, or to hia bgh birth 
There are four other houses of bnclc 100 mud walled 
houses of two storeys covered with tiles, and 50 covered 
with thatch. The remaining dwellings are thatched huts, 
of which 31/32 parts have mud iralls, and 1/32 part 
walls of hurdles or reeds The villages here resemble 
those of Arab 

Bilob where the native officers of pobce reside, is 
a poor place containing only about 80 houses. Jagadispur 
IS the cbef town, for wbch it would be difficult to 
account, as it is surrounded by a forest, and by a country 
m a most wretched state of cultivation , but it contains 
about 1,000 houses. Bindhuliya, on the fertile bank of 
the Ganges, and a place of great commerce, contains only 
500 houses, Bainya contains as many, Sahapur 400, 
Sahiya, 350, Ranisagar, 300, Mauyar, 250, Dulaur, 
200 , and Lalgunj 150 

The Modems have no place of worsbp m any way 
remarkable. 

The cbef place of worsbp among the Hmdus is the 
Ganges, m wbch vast mulbbdes bathe on the Pumima 
of &rtik, but no one place is peculiarly holy At 
Humutpnr, south from Bilob 3 coses is a Lingga called 
Soknatn, where about 1000 people assemble on the 
Sivaratn. 

The Gramya devatas here are Gunya Samardhir 
Talavir Karuvir Ramthakur Baghot, and Sab that is 
the unfortunate females, who have been burned ahve with 
the dead bodies of their husbands. Over the place of 
each horrid sacrifice of this land is erected a heap of clay, 
somewhat m the form of a tumcoated cone, with 
two Uttle lumps on its summit to represent the husband 
and his faithful spouse. 

The only remains of considerable anbqmW is a mud 
fort at Bibra about 2 miles sooth from Bilob, and 
surrounded by forests. It may be a mile round and is 
said to have been the cbef residence of the Hanho Raj 
puts who seem to have been one of the predatory tntjM 
that mfested the country from the death of Bhoja to the 
return of his descendants the Paramarkas of Ujayan. On 
their expulsion the Hanhos are said to have rebred to 
Juanpur, where many of them stil] remain. At Jagadispur 
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and several other places are mud forts, constructed by the 
Paramarkas on their recovering the country. None of 
these forts were ever large, and they are now totally 
ruined. 

SECTION 3rd. 

Division of Dumraong 

This jurisdiction, although very large and populous, 
is so compact, and the native officers of police are 
so centrically situated, that little inconvenience is felt 
from these circumstances. The police of a small portion 
adjacent to Vagsar, at the N.-W. corner of the division, 
is under the inspection of the military officer commanding 
that fortress. This is the only division in the district 
which enjoys the advantage of a court for the trial of 
small debts, without applying in the first instance to the 
judge. The commissioner for this court is also the 
hereditary Kazi, who resides at Kazipur 3 miles N. from 
Dumraong, the residence of the police officers, and near 
one side of his jurisdiction, both circumstances attended 
with considerable inconvenience. The Kazi confines 
himself entirely to the deciding of causes, and attestation 
of deeds, and appoints deputies to perform all religious 
ceremonies. Here is also a hereditary Mufti, a description 
of officer, with which I have not previously met. No 
Pirzada resides, and those who become Murids, employ 
vagrants. 

Of the Hindus 4/16 are unworthy to the notice of 
any sage: 

4/16 are of the sect of Sakti ,* 2/16 adhere to Siva. 
Of these 6/16 five belong to the Brahmans, and one to 
the Dasanami Sannyasis. Most of the Brahmans reside, 
and Ritu Raj Misra, a Sakadwipi, who lives at Vagsar, 
and is the family priest of the Bhojpur Rajas, has very 
extensive authority and influence. He is a man of 
considerable learning, and affects very austere manners, to 
which last circumstance is probably owing much of his 
authority, although those who receive sacred instruction 
from his mouth, are mostly if not entirely of the sects of 
Saiva or Sakti, he is of the sect of Vishnu , and it is 
alleged, that the form of prayer, which he gives, is 
addressed to some form of this deity, which is indeed 
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quite the same to hia followers, as they do not understand 
a word of iL Perhaps however this may be a story 
mvented by some of those, who are envious of his 
success As the form of prayer is a profound secret, the 
truth could not easily be diimvered. The Dasanamis 
have 2 Tnatbs and about 20 smaller houses called here 
Mathiyas. At the 2 maths there reside about 1 5 men, 
who have relinquished the world , some of the inferior 
houses are occupied by persons, who mdulge m the 
pleasures of matrimony 

3/16 of the Hindus adhere to the sect of Nanak 
There are 4 meetings all belonging to Jagadispur, and 
the men who preside, abstam from wedloct. Two of 
these places have the title of (Gadis) thrones 

2/16 of the Hmdus adhere to Vishnu and follow 
chiefly the Ramawats, but some are disciples of Madhava, 
and some of Nima , no one, however with whom I met, 
could tell the number of houses that belonged to each. 
There is one Akhara at Dumraong and 40 at Vagsar all 
occupied by persons entirely dedicated to God There 
are also 50 houses occupied by married persons, who 
instruct the canaille, and are tailed Vaisimavas All 
these were ongmaUy Sudras. 

1/16 of the Hmdus follow the new routes to 
heaven the Kavir Pangth has 10 Gums who occupy 
Mathiyas some of them married some smgle while 
there are 20 persons that adhere to the doctrme of Siva 
Narayan. 

More than a fifth part of the division consists of the 
nch low land on the side of the Ganges which is called 
Hetowar and is most fully occupied. The remamder is 
a good deal neglected Near Dumraong the land nses 
into Considerable swells, and is rather poor but, even 
where abundantly nch, much is allowed to be covered 
with forest reserved for sport, or wasted in plantations 
of vem little use and imgation is too much neglected. 

There are ten bnck houses. That of the Raja of 
Bhojpur, the descendant of the Emperor Vikrama is 
a very sorry structure The original family seat was 
destroyed by Kasem Aly, and when Jaya Prakas ( now 
Raja ) succeeded the estate was overwhelmed with debt, 
which this prudent and obligmg person has been carefully 
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liquidating. He has not, therefore, been able to attend 
sufficiently to the splendour of his residence; but is 
gradually making improvements. The fortification by 
which it was surrounded is entirely neglected. There are 
800 mud-walled houses of two storeys, 500 tiled, and 
300 thatched, and some of the former are good and neat 
abodes. The huts have mud walls, 700 of them are tiled, 
1/1 6th thatched with stubble, and the remainder with grass. 
The villages resemble those in Arah. Dumraong, the 
residence of the Raja, and officers of police, surrounds the 
Raja’s house on all sides, and may contain 1000 houses ; 
but few of them are well built. Vagsar, including 
Sahanipati, Pangrepati, and Madingunj, contains 600 
houses, and a branch of the Bhojpur family has there 
its residence. The fortress, built originally by one of his 
ancestors, is of little importance, although held by a small 
garrison, and strengthened by some additional works 
constructed by European engineers. Simri contains 
400 houses; Chaugai and Sapahi each 300; New Bhojpur 
and Kesat, 200 houses each (the former is very well built, 
and clean) ; Brahmapur, vulgo Barahampur, and Methila, 
150, old Bhojpur and Saya have each 100. The 
Moslems have here 5 mosques of brick, and at new 
Bhojpur from 2 to 3 hundred may attend at the Id and 
Bukrid. 

The chief seat of Hindu worship in this division is 
Vagsar ( Buxar R. ), famous in modern times for a battle 
gained by Major Monro over the forces of the Mogul 
united’ to those of the Subahs of Ayodha and Bengal, 
a battle which rendered the English in fact masters of 
India, had they then been prepared to avail themselves 
to the full extent of their fortune. Few places in India 
are more celebrated in legend than Vagsar, and none the 
least celebrated contains fewer or less interesting monu- 
ments of antiquity ; nor is there any, the accounts 
concerning which are more contradictory. 

Some pretend that the name is derived fromi 
a certain Vakasur, who was not a Daitya like the person- 
age of the same name that lived near Arah. The Vakasur 
of Vagsar, although also a descendant of the Brahman 
Kasyap, was of the Pakshiya family, or in other words, 
was. a bird, and the king of all the Heron tribe. His. 

9 
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Wife Putana entered into a le^e with Raja Kangsa, an 
Asur of the family of the moon, to destroy the God 
Krishna, who was a son of Kangsa's sister The wife, 
as nsual, led her husband into this combination, and he 
was kill^ by the God. This it must be observed is 
qmte a modem story, only four or five thousand years 
old, and it 13 alleged that the name Vagsar is vastly 
more anaent, and is a corruption of Vyaghreswar, the 
name of a Rishi or Mum, who although a Brahman, is 
not supposed to have been descended of Brahma , but he 
was a holy man. Notwithstanding this character, he 
one day came like an oaf behind another holy man named 
Durba^ and frightened him by making a noise hke 
a tiger Durbasa, like Vyaghreswar, was a Brahman not 
descended of Brahma , but as he was a portion ( Angsa ) 
of the God Siva, he could not be fnghtened with impu- 
mty, and immediately changed Vyaghreswar mto a tiger 
from which orcumstance his name is derived. The tiger 
immediately fell at the feet of the saint, requesting tolie 
restored to the h uman form, and was directed to proceed 
to a tank called Kamaladah, near where Vagsar now 
stands. On bathing there he recovered his form and 
published the virtues of the place , namely that all 
persons dying between the Valga and Taraka nvulets on 
the banks of the Ganges should obtain immortal feliaty 
(Mulcb) The hoUness of the place, by which Vyaghres- 
war recovered his form, was owmg to an Image of Siva, 
which the moon placed on the spot, which still remains 
and IS called Someswar It stands near the Valga m 
a small temple of bnck, and there is nothing about it to 
mdicate antiqmty, although the image from its nature 
may be of any given age. The pnest is a Kanojiya 
Brahman. There was then also at the place a Lmgga, 
which ParwaU herself placed where it now stands, but 
its appearance differs httle from that of the image placed 
by the moon, nor is its temple more venerable m external 
appearance. It is called Gaun Sangkar 

In these remote times the holy place between the 
Valga and Taraka was a wild, and for the sake of 
decency part of it still is preserved in that state, but no 
more than just to entitle it to be called the forest of 
Chaitra Ratha. This forest is the property of Kuber, 
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a God, and guardian of all the heavenly treasures. His 
brother was the Rakshas Ravana, Kmg of the south of 
India, and son of the Brahman Viswasrawa, son 
of Pulastya, one of the 7 Rishis created by Brahma, 
for in these times there was no cast. Viswasrawa by 
a wife of the Rakshasa tribe, probably a negress, had two 
sons,' one the holy Kuber, the other the warlike prince 
Ravana. 

This forest of Chaitra Ratha is also called the 
Vedagarbha, being the place where the munis or great 
sages of antiquity first studied the Vedas ; and the places 
where several extraordinary personages of this descrip- 
tion resided (Asram), are still shown. That of 
Vayaghreswar is on the banks of the Ganges immediately 
above the fort, and that of Vaman is near it. Neither 
has any building or mark, by which it could be disting- 
uished, although both are on heaps of .rubbish, but 
these are referred to much more modem times; for 
Vaman was the son of Kasyap, the son of Marichi, one 
of the seven Brahmans created by Brahma ; and if we 
suppose all these seven persons to have been contem- 
porary, as is usually done, then Vaman and Kuber and 
Ravana should be referred to the same period ; but this 
supposition will be found to involve one of those mon- 
strous anachronisms so common in Hindu legend, owing 
probably to history having in the modem purans been 
twisted to suit the modern doctrines concerning cast 
and astronomy. The anachronism is that Rawana 2nd. 
in descent from one of the 7 Rishis was destroyed by 
Ramchandra 62nd. in descent from Vivaswar, a brother of 
Vaman, and 2nd. in descent also from another of the 
Rishis, so that Ravana must have lived as long as 
62 generations of another family. 

Gautama was another Muni who resided at Vagsar ; 
but the place where he dwelt has been swept away by 
the Ganges. I am however told that when it remained 
there was nothing remarkable about the place. It was 
a considerable way below the fort, and adjacent to the 
field of battle, which afterwards decided the fate of India. 
This Gautama is supposed to have first taught 
metaphysics, and to have been one of the 18 munis, who 
published codes of law. In the lists of these 18 personages 
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he IS always placed after Vyas, and I have httle 
doubt 13 the same person whom the sect of the Buddhas 
riaim as their law giver, and the Jam also claim as one of 
their samts , but here it is asserted that, although not one 
of the seven or ten Rishis created by Brahma, he was m 
fact created by that deity and was not the son of Maya, 
nor a prince of the family of the sun, as the herebcal 
Gautama no doubt was. I have not yet been able to 
trace these accounts to any wntten foundabon, and sbll 
beheve that there was only one Gautama, whom aU sects 
claim Mr Colebroolce mdeed menbons that the herebc 
was merely called Gautama, as bemg descended from the 
orthodox person of that name but I do not know on 
what foundabon he states this opinion, which is qmte 
contrary to the genealc^ of Sakya or the herebcal 
Gautama given m the Sn Bhagwat However that may 
be, Gautama, during his residence at Vagsar was not 
free from trouble. His wife Ahalya was fr^ with one of 
the former Kings (Indras) of the Gods, who on this 
account became entirely deformed (MtUe cunmj mulu 
bnebus corpus undupu snvtstsenttbiis) and the frail wife 
was turned mto stone fragments of which are shown by 
the Ignorant to this day These are Iwg under a large 
pipal tree, at a little distance inland from where her 
husband s dwellmg stood One is a head, which 1 have 
no doubt belonged to an image, similar to those which 
are called Vasudeva m Behar another is a flat stone 
with a large human face carved on it , the others are rude 
masses. 

It IS only the ignorant vulgar, as I have said, that 
attend to this absurdity, the learned know that Rama 
chandra, when he visited the place, took compassion on 
Ahalya, and converted the stone to sped flesh and blood. 
At the same time this deity placed here a Lmgga called 
Rameswar which now stands m the outer feut, and is 
not more remarkable than the others above menhoned. 
It must be observed that this place has now become 
much addicted to the worship of Rama, many Akharas 
or convents of his followers havmg been now established , 
but, if this story has any sort of foundabon, Rama was 
a worshipper of Siva, and the Yogis claim not only 
but his brother Lalshman, as two persons who were 
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lawgivers in their order, the strenuous supporters of the 
great God. 

The pretension of Vagsar to have been the abode of 
Gautama and Ahalya, or to have been the scene of this 
miracle supposed to have been performed by Rama, by 
many of the learned in other places is altogether rejected. 
They allege on the authority of Valmiki, that, when 
Rama was going to Janakapur for his bride Sita, he 
came first indeed to Vagsar, where he killed Taraka, but 
he then went to Bisalapur, in the territory now called 
Bisara, on the north side of the Ganges, and which then 
belonged to a collateral bianch of his illustrious family. 
It was on his way north from thence towards Janakapur, 
now in the dominions of the Gorkha Raja, that he came 
to the abode of Gautama, and restored Ahalya to her 
pristine form. This lady notwithstanding her frailty was 
joyfully received by the good man Gautama , and indeed 
it must be remarked that the other 4 most celebrated 
beauties of ancient times, Draupati, Kunti, Tara and 
Mandodori, were all frail, and one of them common ; 
yet these five called the Panychakanya, or five virgins, 
are still every morning invoked by those v/ho wish to 
procure a remission of sin , for setting their frailty aside, 
they possessed many excellent qualities, and rendered 
themselves ver}^ agreeable to several of the Gods. 

The spiritual guide of Rama was Viswamitra, 
a person acknowledged by all to have been a muni, and 
a most holy Brahman, although he was son of Gadhi, 
a prince of the family of the moon, who has communi- 
cated his name to Gadhipur, now usually called Gazipur, 
where a small but very ancient looking fortress is shown 
as his abode. As that fortress is situated in Maha 
Kosala, the proper patrimony of the family of the sun, he 
must have been tributary to Rama, or at least to the 
family of that prince; but here we are entangled by 
another desperate anachronism. Kausuki, the sister 
of Viswamitra, although only a princess, had the honor of 
marrying Bhrigu, one of the ten Brahmans created by 
Brahma, and usually called the seven Rishis, although 
she herself was the 14th in descent from Atri, one of 
these ten personages. What is still worse, is that her 
son Jamadagni was father of the God Parasurama, who 
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by many thousand years preceded Rama Chandra, the 
pupil of her brother Viswamitra. However, these difficul 
ties may be overcome, Viswamitra is said to have 
resided for some tune at Vagsar, and Babu Gopal Saran 
a Paramarka Rajput of uncommon learning, thinks that 
many heaps of rubbish which extend along the banks of 
the Ganges are to be attributed to this person, or to his 
father Gadhi, and he says that the traces of a fortress 
may still be distinguished, although only the southern 
side remains the northern havmg been long ago swept 
away by the nver He judiciously, and I think 
accurately pomted out several projecting eminences as 
remains of t^bons and parbcularly nobced one called 
Ram Chautara, where an image of that god and another 
of his wife Sita has been placed under a nut covered with 
bles. The heaps above alluded to consist nearly of earth 
and minute fragments of bnck, bear every mark of the 
most remote anbquity and evidently have preceded the 
mvenbon of the tables concerning Vyaghieswar and 
Vaman as the places pomted out for their dwellings are 
upon the heaps. 

Another work attributed jomtly to Rama and 
Viswamitra is a narrow low roofed subterraneous passage 
called Patalpuru Its mouth is covered by a hut, nor 
has any one ventured to proceed far, and as an infidpl 
I was excluded. The Pandit of the survey went m about 
25 feet, where there are images of Rama, Viswamitra and 
Hanuman, certainly placed there much later than the 
hme of those persons although they usually have the 
credit of the work. Beyond this the dechvify became 
too steep nor do I beheve that any one goes farther 

The reason assigned for the coming of Rama is that 
Vagsar was then infested by Taiaka, a female monster 
(Rakshasi), perhaps related to Havana. She was put to 
death by the God, and the sage Viswamitra performed 
the ceremony called Yug, wbich is highly profitable to 
the sacred order 

Although I cannot but agree with Gopal Saran, that 
the heaps of rubbish are the remains of a fort, I doubt 
very much mdeed of their bemg so old as he thinVc , and 
another opimon appears more probable. It was given by 
Ritu Raj ftlisr, the most learned Pandit m the distnct. 
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ivho says that the ruins belong to the abode of a certain 
Karusha or Karukh, an Asur or Daitya who was 
destroyed by Krishna, and whose name was communi- 
cated to the whole country between the Karmanasa and 
the Son, over which he governed. 

There are annually five great assemblies at Vagsar 
in order to bathe in the Ganges, and to visit the holy 
places. One is in Kartik, when 5000 assemble ; another 
is held in Magha, and is attended by an equal number; 
a third called Makar Tiluya and Khichri is celebrated on 
the last day of Paush, in honour chiefly of Rama, and 
about 10000 assemble; a fourth assembly, amounting 
usually to about 8000, is celebrated in the end of 
Chaitra; and the 5th, attended by an equal number, is 
called Pangchakrosi, and is celebrated in Agrahayan. 

At Brahmapur is a Lingga called Brahmeswar, 
because the image is supposed to have been placed there 
by the God Brahma. It has very considerable reputation, 
and no less than 25000 people are stated usually to 
assemble on the Sivaratri. The priest was an old dotard, 
who had just sense enough to deny all knowledge of the 
person by whom the temple was built, and to attribute 
the whole to Brahma, although most people in the village 
remember perfectly the building. The temple is quite 
insignificant, but some old stones about the place show 
that there had formerly been another temple; whether 
however the Lingga, that is now the chief object of 
worship, was the original image, is quite uncertain. On 
the threshold of the door are carved the Lions rampant 
of Gautama, and near it is an old Ganesa, with another 
image so much defaced that nothing can be conjectured 
from what remains. 

In most villages, there is a place for the worship of 
the Gramya devatas, which, as the Raja of Bhojpur justly 
observes, seems to be kept up by the fears of the women, 
who cannot be brought to abandon this superstition, 
although it is condemned by the Brahmans. The places 
most common here are those of Dumare Jini, but some 
are also dedicated to Samardhir Guriya and Ram Thakur. 
There are many monuments of Satis, but in this vicinity 
these are not considered as Gramya Devatas, 
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At old Bhojpur, where it is alleged, that Bhoja and 
his Grandson remained for some tune, there is no trace 
o£ anaent tunes but a few elevations are pointed out as 
the situation of different ofBces belonging to the prince, 
such as his elephant stables and the lie. It is possible 
that buildings may have been earned away by the 
Ganges, which once ran dose by the town. New Bhojpur 
which was long the residence of the Paramarka chiefs, 
after them return to this distnct, seems to have been 
a large place, and rums of bnck extend a long way on 
the banlc of the old channel of the nver These nuns 
are now nearly levelled with the plain and may have 
bdonged to the old city while the pdace may have stood 
near where old Bhojpur does now and may have been 
swept away by the nver, while the Rajas on their 
return may have built on the nuns of the old aty In 
fact the w^s of their house are still pretty entire, 
although It was deserted by Pratapa Rudra, unde m the 
5th degree of ascent from the present Raja. He built 
Dumraong and Vagsar which became the respective 
abodes of his two nephews Mandhutn and Sujan, 
between whom the estate was divided. At new Bhojpur 
may be also traced the fort built at the same time with 
that of Patna, as has been already mentioned. Near it 
13 an old mosque rather nunous The fort has been long 
deserted 

In this division are two old forts attnbuted to the 
Cheros. The one is called Lalgar the other Lohasar 
dihi Both have been petty works. In ploughing the 
latter a Lmgga was lately found 

SECTIOA Jtlt. 

Division Ekittarl 

This IS a jurisdiction of a reasonable size, and 
tolerably compact, although the south end of Biloti 
projects with a curve mto one of its sides. The office of 
police IS placed at Ekivan, which would be tolerably 
convenient although not exactly centneal, but, bemg 
a small place the Llarogah prefers Sahar In two of the 
Pergumiahs, which this division contains, the judge 
usually refers petty smts to the investigation of an officer, 
who resides at Arrah. In the other pergunnah, he 
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refers them to the Kazi, but that person resides at 
Noubutpur in Behar, and in all his capacities acts by 
deputy. The Kazi of Nanaur resides, and performs the 
ceremonies of those who are rich. The Kazi of Pengwar 
resides near A rah, and acts entirely by deputy. These 
neglects seem to have rendered the people troublesome, 
and the weavers, the most numerous class of Moslems in 
these parts, insist either that the fees on marriages 
(3/4 R.) should be lowered, or that they should marry 
themselves. Several of them can read the Koran, and 
they understand just as much as the Kazi, that is, not 
a word. 

Three Pirzadas descended of Miyan Shah Sherif, 
a saint of Sahar, admit such as incline into the order of 
Murids. They are poor. 

Of the Hindus four parts are scorned by the sages, 
and 10 parts are under their guidance; but I am told that 
not above 100 persons have thought it worth while to 
inquire the name of the God to which their secret prayer 
is addressed, and without inquiry, the sage does not 
think it worth while to communicate the knowledge. 
Three of these ten parts have Brahmans for their (Guru) 
sages, and 3^ have the Dasanami Sanniyasis, and all 
these receive the form for worshipping either Siva or 
Devi, for the term Sakti is here unknown The Brahmans 
all reside; but no one has any eminent authority. 
There are about 50 houses of Dasanamis, no one of 
whom has been able to resist the temptations of the sex ; 

of these ten parts of the Hindus adhere to Nanak, 
and have 10 small meetings. 

1 part follows the Ramawats, but none of them 
reside. 

The Kaviras have about 100 houses of followers, and 
50 belong to Siva Narayan; but no instructor of either 
doctrine resides. 

The soil of this division is in general light, and 
rather poor, so that without great pains bestowed on 
irrigation the crops will be scanty. This care has not 
been shown, and the country is in a wretched state. 
A great deal is overgrown with stunted woods, much has 
been lately deserted, and plantations of very little use 
occupy a large proportion, and are too extensive to be 
10 
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ornamental There are three bnch houses , 1/1 6th houses 
consists of two stones, with mud walls, of which 600 
may be tiled. A few Musahars live m round hovels, 
like bee-hives with walls of hurdles. The remaining 
habitabons are mud walled huts, thatched with grass. 
The villa^ except m being more miserable, resemble 
those of Arah. 

Ekwan which ought to be the residence of the 
ofEcers of pohce, has no market, but contams 100 houses 
of cultivators Sahar where these officers reside, contains 
about 500 houses and some manufactures Garmi 
contains 250 , Nagri, Sikarhata, and Piro 200 Baga 
contains 150, as do also Paona Barkagang and Karat, 
Agango contains rather more than 100 

At Sahar is a bnck monument and mosque. The 
former is the tomb of Miyan Shah Shenf, and a few 
occasionally assemble to pray through the saint At 
Piur IS the monument (Durgah) of Mikhdum Shah 
Mubaruk, bmlt about 100 years ago and provided 
with a slender endowment subdivided among five attend 
ants (Mujawar) The whole division is considered as 
the property (Vulayet) of this samt, on which account his 
servants attend at every landlord s office, when the rents 
are collecting and always procure somewhat 

The only place of worship among the Hmdus and 
the only remain of anbqmW worth notice, is called Deva 
Bamarak or the place of Deva Bam, who is said on the 
spot to have be^ a Raja of the brazen age (Dwapar 
Yug) , but his name, I am told by the Pandit of the 
survey is not to be found m legend. Deva Bamarak is 
usually called Deo Punarak and is situated about 
10 miles west from Ekwan. The Raja is said to have 
lived at Baraong about six miles north from the temple 
but I am informed that the mins of his abode contam 
nothing remarkable. The village of Deo Punarak is 
small and belongs to a Moslem free of rent , on three 
sides it is surrounded by a wide canal a good deal obh 
terated but which about the middle of November still 
contams much water The north side of the village 
IS shut m by the temple, which is mmous but has no 
appearance of being so old as pretended although its 
vanous parts seem of very different ages, and some 
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parts may be of great antiquity and may have undergone 
various repairs and changes from different sects and 
persons. It occupies a square elevated terrace of consi- 
derable size, and surrounded by a wall of brick, and 
the plan No. 9, drawn without measurement, will serve 
to explain my meaning. East from the terrace is an 
old tank which may be 200 yards long by about 100 wide, 
from east to west. The gate (3) of the temple faces 
this tank, or is at the east side of the terrace. Before it, 
towards the south, is a column (1), the most curious 
remain about the temple ; it is quadrangular at the 
capital and base, and octagonal in the centre. On the 
base are four figures so much sunk in the ground that 
I could not make out their form. On the centre are 
eight figures, which notwithstanding their number, are 
cdled the (Navagraha) nine planets, and in fact the 
usual figure of Rahu is very distinguishable, but Ketu 
is wanting. Perhaps we may from this infer that when 
this pillar was made, the planet Ketu had not been 
invented, although it is not impossible that the artist 
having only eight sides on his pillar, left out the unfortu- 
nate monster. On the capital are four figures ; one 
riding on a winged person is called Krishna, a second 
riding on an elephant is called Indra, and a third riding 
on a buffalo is called Yama, the fourth is seated like the 
figures called Kuber in Gaya, and is here also called 
by that name. North from the gate has been a small 
detached shrine (2), which has fallen, and the image is 
lying on the ruins deprived of head and feet : it has 
represented a male in a standing posture, and with only 
two arms. The Pujari, a Brahman of Sakudwip, has 
given this no name , he is indeed very unusually sparing 
in his nomenclature, and worships several that are still 
anonymous. In this he has shown prudence, as in the 
attempts which he has made at a new nomenclature, he 
has not been very successful. The gate (3) has been a 
projecting building, through which you pass to the front 
of the chief shrine (4). This has not been large, and the 
porch before it (5) has been supported by only four 
columns, but these are more ornamented than is usual 
in Behar ; the roof has fallen, and among the ruins are 
several images and fragments, said to have been mutilated 
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by Kasam Aly I observed four or five fragments 
of what IS called Vasudeva m Behar, three of the land 
called there Hargaori and two Ganesas these five the 
Puian oils and calls by the same names. The arch 
which supported the roof of the shnne is still entire, 
but most of the pyramid has fallen. The image is called 
the sun but more resembles Vasudeva, and has no horses, 
the emblems of the great luminary North from the 
above has been another pyramidal shnne (6), nearly as 
large, but it never has had a porch. The image is called 
Kuman, a goddess but it is a male of a natural shape, 
standmg with a flower m each hand, and a crown on his 
head C)n the throne are some animals which may have 
probably been mtended to represent horses, and this 
figure therefore has more resemblance to the sun, than 
that to which the pnest has given the name. East from 
the last mentioned old shnne and south from the former, 
are two that are much smaller (7 & 8), have every 
appearance of being much more modem and resemble 
somewhat a lantern m shape one (7) contains a female 
image of a natural shape, and m a standing posture 
the other (8) contains an image resembling those which 
m Gaya are called Hargaun, The pnest gives neither a 
name, but he mates offerings to both, and to the latter 
especially at marriages. South also from the great shnne 
13 a small one (9) very rmnous but not unroofed it 
contains a Siva Lingga, at present the chief object of 
worship About 300 votanes assemble on the festival 
of the deity At the south east comer of the terrace 
has been a small chamber (fO), now unroofed but it 
contains several images. One resembles Hargaun, but 
a child m place of a lion is placed at the feet of the 
female , while the male, as usual is attended by a bull 
Another is Ganesa a tlurd called Bhawam by the pnest, 
IS a fat male, like the Kuber of Gaya, He calls by the 
same name a female with four arms seated on a hon. A 
fifth represents one of the hideous empty bellied monsters 
pretty common in Behar such as the Jaradeva of 
Rajagnha this is seated on a human carcass and has 
four arms. I suspect, that what m the account of Behar 
I have consider^ armour is mtended to represent 
bones, and that these monsters are mtended for 
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skeletons, and the arms and head of this image have 
somewhat more that appearance than those usual in Behar : 
the priest calls it Kangkali. It must be observed, that 
at the Thanah, the best informed people attributed this 
temple to Kumardhir Sa, a Paramaika Rajput, who 
lived at Baraong about 150 years ago ; and I think it 
probable that he may have ^iven the wholesome repair, 
and built the two small shrines that resemble lanterns ; 
(7 and S) but the other parts are evidently of much greater 
antiquity. From the above account of the images it may 
be readily concluded that most of them belonged to the 
Gheros ; but the pillar is not like any of their works, 
and may be older, although it has some resemblance to 
the worksi of the Siviras, by whom the Cheros were 
finally overcome. The conformity is however far from com- 
plete. 

Between Deo Punarak and Ekwari, about 7 miles 
from the latter, is a considerable elevation of earth, 
which is called Panwari and attributed to the Cheros, 
and this serves to confirm my opinion of Deva Barnarak 
being chiefly a work of that people. 

Most villages have a (sthan) place for the worship 
of Guriya as their tutelar deity , some however belong 
to Balabhadra, Talavir, Dhawalavir, Kayaluvir, Chaktiya 
and Samardhir. The Brahmans will not acknowledge 
the authority of these deities, but send offerings by the 
hands of Goyalas, or other low persons. 

SECTION 5th. 

Division Harangja 

This jurisdiction is long and narrow, but in other 
respects tolerably compact and of a reasonable size. 
The place that has been selected for the residence of 
the officers of police is a small village at one of its 
ends , but the Darogah most usually resides at Dhan- 
gangi ( Dungi R. ) near the middle of one of its sides, 
which is no doubt the more convenient place, although 
Suryapura would have been still a more suitable situation. 
One of the two Kazis resides at Patna and acts by deputy ; 
but the deputy can attest deeds and will not condescend 
to many the poor, for which purpose he has appointed 
Nikakhanis. The other Kazi resides here , but there 
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being very few Moslems m his jurisdiction, it is simposed 
thatte does not make above 5 rupees a year Such a 
person it must be evident cannot be safely trusted with 
judicial mvestirabon. 

No Piriada resides 

A fourth part of all the Hindus are rejected by the 
sages as unworthy of instruction. 

The secret prayer of four sixteenths is supposed to 
be addressed to Siva, and of three-sixteenths to the 
Goddess (Devi) his spouse , but this is very uncertain, 
as few or none take the trouble to mquire. Of these 
seven sixteenths, four are under the gmdance of Brahmans 
and three under that of the Dasanamis. Part of the 
Brahmans reside, part do not, and the influence of Ritu 
Raj Misr of Vagsar is considerable. The pnnapal 
convent (Math) of the Saniyasis at Senghoh con tains 
20 members but their Maliant having med ten years 
ago, they are so poor that they have been unable to 
defray the expense of another and are under the 
direction of an inferior chief called Karvan At Kaxangja 
13 a convent containing ten or twelve mendicants under 
a Mahunt, and at Barsha is a third which seems to be 
thriving There are ten other inferior houses (Marais) 
occupied by men who have forsaken carnal delight 
(Nihangga) and twenty houses of those who indulge 
in matrimony and all are called sages. 

Nanak has one-sixteenth of the Hmdus as followers. 
They have a meetmg at Dinara under an unmarried 
person subject to Jagadispur 

Four sixteenths of all the Hmdus are of the sect of 
Vishnu none of the sages reside. They chiefly come 
from Vagsur where, as 1 have said, there are no less 
than 40 houses 

There are a few of the Kavir pangthi but no 
instructor resides. 

A sect established here some years am by a certain 
Danyadas, has about 20 houses of followers m this 
division. The chief pnest resides at Dharkundha, 
where he has 101 bighas of this country measure which 
it 13 said he received free of rent from Kasem Aly The 
abode of this pnest is called a throne (Tukht) I 
suspect from what he says, that the number of his 
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followers is more than above stated by the officers of 
police. 

The western part of this division consists chiefly of 
a rich clay, while its eastern end is rather poor and 
sandy ; both are very much neglected, and a large pro- 
portion is occupied by stunted woods, or having been 
recently deserted, is only overgrown with long coarse 
grass. The plantations are vastly too numerous either 
for use or ornament. 

This division has five houses of brick, two of them 
at Suryapura, belonging to the family of the old 
Kanungoes, are very laro^e , but owing to the usual want 
of windows, look exceedingly dismal, and are the very 
reverse in every respect of what good taste would dictate. 
There are also 50 mud-walled houses of two storeys, all 
covered with tiles. All the huts have mud-walls, one- 
sixteenth covered with tiles, fifteen-sixteenths thatched 
with grass. 

Karangja, where the office of police has been placed, 
is a small market place (hat) with only 70 houses. 

Koyat is the largest town in this division, and 
contains 500 houses ; Suryapura and Sivagunj, which are 
contiguous, contain 200, and Dayot contains about the 
same number ; Dhangangi contains somewhat less ; and 
Ghosiya has 150. The Moslems have no place of worship 
at all remarkable ; and the only one among the Hindus is 
the temple of Dakshina Bhawani or Goddess of the south, 
about two miles east from Karangja. The image is said 
to have manifested itself to a Sakadwipi Brahman, named 
Ganggadhar Pandit, and his descendants who enjoy the 
priesthood have multiplied to about one hundred families 
which occupy the village Bhaloni situated at some dis- 
tance from the temple. This is surrounded by a forest of 
considerable extent, to cut which is held sacrilege except 
so much as is required by the pilgrims for dressing their 
food. The priests attend in turns to perform the daily 
ceremonies, and the one in attendance has a hut near the 
temple for an abode, there being no other house near the 
place. These persons give very different accounts con- 
cerning the time when the deity manifested herself to 
their ancestor. One who came to me at Suryapura, 
while I was taking an account of the division, and who 
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was esteemed one of the most mtelligent persons in the 
vicinity informed me that the event happened a hundred 
generations ago but this he reckons only a thousand 
years. The priest whom I found officiating at the temple 
gave only ten generations, and these are most easily 
reconciled with the appearance of the temple, which is 
said to have been built by Ganggadhar and is still in 
good repair The whole bbnc consists of a square area 
of no great size and surrounded by a wall of bnclc. 
Withm this are three small shrmes of bnck without 
porches and covered by domes m the Muhammedan style 
of architecture. The largest contain s the image of the 
Goddess who is said to be the same with the Kali of 
Calcutta but it is acknowledged that the form is quite 
difierent The shnne was so dark that the image was 
mvisible, but it is said to be an image with eight aims, and 
not a painting like the celebrated deity of Calcutta. The 
shnne next m size contains a Lingga, and at each side of 
the door is an image so much defaced that no conjecture 
can be made concemmg what it was The third shnne 
contains what is called Bhairav but it is evidently a 
Buddha seated as usual On a small platform at a comer 
of the area is a fragment of an image called Sita, which 
seems to me to have been one of the female attendants 
that are placed beside the ima^ which m Behar are 
called Vasudeva. Near this is huUt mto the wall a row 
of small imara carved on one stone, and seemmgly the 
same with the groups which m Behar are called the 
Ashta Saktis but it is a good deal defimd, and the 
pnests rave the figures qmte different names and with 
more judgment tl^ is used in Behar for one of the 
firares which is evidently a male, he called Bhairav, 
while m Behar it is called a Goddess (SakU) Near 
the temple have been dug two tanks. The one in front 
13 very recent The other further back is old and is 
nearly choked. There are also what are called four 
Kunos, at each of which the pilgnms make offeiings. 
These have been small tanks, that have been in a great 
measure obliterated. The officiatmg priest said that on 
his ancestor s arrival these Kunds were all that ivas to be 
seen m the forest until the image of the Goddess 
manifested itself In diggmg mto one of the Kunds the 
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other images have been found, and he supposes not 
improbably, that it contains many more. On the west 
side of this Kund I observed some stones placed in a row, 
like the foundation of a building, and presume that the 
place has been the situation of an old temple which had 
been destroyed by some people who considered the 
worship heterodox, and threw the images into the tank. 
From the appearance of the images, I suppose it to have 
been a work of the Cheros. The sage, to whom the 
Goddess manifested her image, took advantage of the 
reverence which the neighbouring peasants retained for 
the place, and has procured a subsistence for a numerous 
progeny, although they have no endowment in land. Had 
the family contented itself with a reasonable multipli- 
cation, it might have been affluent ; for the great assembly 
(Mela) of pilgrims lasts from the 1st to the 10th of the 
lunar month Chaitra, and during that period from ten to 
twenty-five thousand people make oferings, the number 
varying much in different years. Many people here cut 
off their hair as an offering to the Goddess, having vowed 
to do so when in danger. Besides this grand occasion, 
when the number of sacrifices are very great,- at all seasons 
there are occasional votaries and many sacrfices of goats 
and buffaloes. 

In almost every village there is a place ( sthan ) for 
the worship of the Gramya devata. Those in request 
are Guriya, Ram, Thakur, Samardhir, Talavir, Kumar, 
Karuvir, Chauva, Parihar and Chuiihar. There are very 
numerous monuments of the unfortunate Satis , but they 
are not reckoned Gramya devatas, although all persons of 
their own family make them offerings. 

About seven miles north from Suryapura is a remain 
of antiquity, an elevated place of about a (Quarter mile 
square. There are no traces of fortification and the 
surface rises into various irregular heaps, ' without 
symmetry of form, and of various elevations. It seems to 
consist chiefly of bricks, the broken fragments of which 
are thickly scattered on the surface, and to a consider- 
able distance round. In one place I could trace the walls 
of some small chambers on a level with the surface, and 
by digging many would be probably found entire, at 
least for some part of their height. I saw no stones 
11 
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except one broken image and the people said that 
they had never seen any other The image has been 
quite defeced, a part only of the loins and thighs 
remaining so that it can omy be seen that it was some- 
what of (he human form, but less than nature. On the 
east side of the mound has been a tank extending the 
whole length, but nearly chocked It is called merely 
the tank ^ukharj The people of a small village 
situated on the mound, as well as all the neighbours, 
call the rum Taran, and say that it was the abode of a 
Chero Raja named Phudi Chandra who before he 
came to it resided at Deo, twelve or fourteen miles 
south east 

On going to Deo, or Deva Markanda, I found no 
traces of a house or palace, but some old temples, which 
were mdeed attnbut^ to the Chero Phudi Chandra and 
from an inscnption at the place as I have already men 
boned, this is fully confirmed so far as relates to the 
name. The temple at Deo has been a small pyramidical 
shnne, with a porch m front and placed on a terrace of 
no great extent, aU built of bnck. The terrace partly by 
decay partly by the fall of the buildmgs has become a 
mere heap on the surface of which are three or four 
Lmggas one of which is adorned with four heads. On 
the south west comer has been a very small temple of 
Siva, of which only a part of the walls remain but the 
image continues m its place. The chief temple was m 
the centre. The walls of the porch remam m part, but 
the roof is gone. In it leaiung agamst the wall is astone 
which contains the mscnpbon (Drawmgs No 2) which 
I have above mentioned The characters are rudely cut 
and a good deal worn but are still distmct enough. All 
the upper part of the shnne has fallen and the arch has 
given way, but the bncks and mortar still exclude the 
ram The throne, although much decayed still remains, 
and 13 pretty large. It has probably supported a large 
image that has been removed while some small images, 
which probably were about the temple as ornaments 
have been placed in its stead One is Ganesa , two seem 
to have been bke the Yasudevas of Gaya, and one is like 
what m that distnct is usually called Surya. The door 
of the shnne has been of stone, very much and not 
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inelegantly carved. The lintel is lying in the porch and 
in the centre, in place of the Ganesa usual in such situ- 
ations in the temples of the orthodox, has a female seated 
like a Buddha. The two sides of the door are not at all 
alike, and therefore in all probability have been taken 
from some older building. About 100 yards north from 
this temple is another small and more entire building of 
brick, which contains an immense Lingga, with a human 
face carved on one side of the phallus. This is called 
Gauri Sangkar. About half a mile farther north is another 
small square brick building without a roof, and said 
to be quite modern, of which it has every appearance. It 
contains an image callecl the Goddess (Devi), but which 
represents a male with four arms, having a female seated 
on his knee, as usual in Behar, and has probably been 
taken from the temple attributed to Phudi Chandra. I 
have no doubt therefore that Jaran has been the abode of 
that personage, and that this has been merely a temple. 
Jaran is by far the largest ruin in this district attributed 
to the Cheros, and in Behar it was said that the kings 
had three chief abodes, one at Kabar, one in Ramgar and 
one in Shahabad ; but Jaran does not seem fitted 
by its size for the residence of the prince who occupied 
Kabar and Buddha Gaya, and probably was merely the 
residence of the chief of the Cheros in this district, after 
they had become tributary to the kings of Magadha who 
resided at and near the city of Bihar, as must have been 
the case with Phudi Chandra. 

SECTION 6. 

Eiviston of Baraong 

This is a jurisdiction in many respects similar to 
the last. It is as long, but still narrower. The office of 
police is near its middle with respect to length, but close 
to the boundary of Shahusram. The Kazi resides at 
Shahusram, so that the parties after having gone to Arab, 
to lay any complaint before the judge, must proceed to 
Shahusram to have the matter investigated, after which 
they are referred back to the judge for his decision. The 
Kazi has appointed deputies to marry low persons, but 
has appointed none to act as a notary nor to investigate 
causes referred to him by the judge. 
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' No Pinada resides. 

One fourth of all the Hindus are rejected as impure 
by the sages. 

Five thirty seconds are supposed to worship the 
Goddess as thmr favounte deity, and fourteen thirty 
seconds to prefer Siva. Of these twelve thirty seconds 
follow the Brahmans and seven thirty seconds the Dasu 
nami Sannyasis Many of the sages of the former des- 
cription are vagrants and none possesses great authority 
At Bamni is a nch convent of the Sannyasis The chi^ 
who 13 a Mahant, has purchased two manors (Mamas) 
that are assessed, and mrms the rents of a third There 
is another convent under a Mahant at Satoya. In both 
these there may be ten or twelve mendicants, who 
pretend to have relinquished the world and its vam 
pipsures, and both depend on a convent m Karangja. 
Three men of similar professions and ten who have fallen 
under the temptabon of marriage, Uve m the smaller 
bouses called Marais, and all act as sages. 

Nanalc has m this division only tiiree thirty second 
parts of the Hindus but these have three meetings, all 
dependent on Jagadispnr One of them at Kochas is 
pretty considerable. 

Four thirty second parts of the Hmdus adhere to 
the sect of Vishnu and are chiefly under the guidance of 
the Ramawats. No sage that teaches the worship of 
Vishnu m any of its forms resides. 

There are a few who follow the new routes to 
heaven that were pointed out by Kavir and Danyadas. 
The former have two spiritual guides who reside at 
Naulcha the latter has oMy one instructor 

Like Karangja, the eastern part of this division, is 
rather poor and sandy but the western part is mostly 
nch clay The whole is better culbvated and contains 
scarcely any woods. The central parts near Naulcha are 
rather neglected having not yet recovered from the 
desolataon occasidned by the wars between Kasem Aly 
and the Paramarkas. The face of the country m the 
middle parts of this division is finely diversified by some 
small rocks that project from the plam near NauUia 
The space, which they occupy is altogether inconsider 
able, nor is their elevabon great , but their rugged sterility 
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is a fine contrast to the fertility of the plain, which comes 
to their roots ', and the ' excellent materials which they 
-afford for building would be of great value, were the 
country in a' state of civilization, that admitted of the 
people being decently lodged ; but such has never been 
the case. The western parts are not only ' by far the 
richest by nature ; but are the best occupied, nor is 
much wasted theie on useless plantations. There are, 
however, abundance of mangoes for use, but an addition 
of palms would contribute much to increase the beauty 
of the prospect. 

At Naukha is a large rude castle of mud and brick, 
which belonged to Pahelwan Singha, the Paramarka 
chief, whose violence brought on the desolation of the 
country , and it is still occupied by his descendants, 
although mismanagement has very much reduced their 
estates. Although large, it is anything but an ornament 
to the country. There is only one other house of brick 
in the division. One hundred and twenty houses have 
mud walls and two stories ,100 of them are thatched, 
and 20 covered with tiles. All the huts have mud 
walls, 100 are tiled. All the others are thatched chiefly 
with grass, a very few only with stubble. The villages 
here are more ornamental than in the northern parts of 
the district, as many of them have small mud castles still 
occupied. 

Baraong, where the officers of police reside, is a 
poor place, without any market, and contains only 
30 houses ; Naukha has 400 ; Ilanchar and Nasirygunj, 
which join, contain 300 houses , Barari, Kochas, and 
Rajput, 200 each , and Baghni and Balgang have each 100. 
Neither Hindus nor Moslems have any place of worship 
in the least remarkable. 

Most villages have at least one ( sthan ) place, and 
some have three or four dedicated to what are called the 
Gramya, devatas. Guriya is the most common and he is 
also called peculiarly Dihuwar or the God of villages , but 
there are also Sitala, Kumar, Subhan, Chauva, Karuvir; 
Samardhir, Udaya Rai, Bhimal, and Barahaj. The monu- 
ments of the satis are exceedingly numerous. Both 
these monuments and the sthans of the Gramya devatas 
are here called Sira, but the Satis are uot considered 
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as Gramya devatas and receive no offerings but from 
the women of the families to which they belonged. 

The only remains of antiqmty that I saw, or concern 
mg which I heard are the lower parts of seven broken 
images that are placed under a tree at Yakshmi, about 
a i^e east from Baraong They are an object of 
worship and called Jagadamba. So far as I can judge 
from the position of the legs, and from some remains of 
a very promment belly, they seem to have resembled the 
images which m Behar are c^ed Kuber The people say 
that they were destroyed by an army of Danu. These 
Danus are infidels armed with bows who have done much 
injury to the Gods 

SECTION 7lli. 

Division of ShaJiOsram 

Exclusive of the hills which contain a very few 
inhabitants, this is a small junsdicboru rather shorter 
and atiU narrower than Karanga. The officers of pohce 
are situated near the centre of the level country 
and the hills are of little importance. The recesses in 
their sides occasionally indeed afford shelter to rogues 
and some of the recesses belonging to this division, on 
the vanous branches of the Durgawati nver are very far 
removed from the inspection of the officers at Shahasram, 
but a small guard placed at the mouth would enbrely 
prevent such a resort. 

The Kaa of this place has a very extensive 311113- 
diction, including the whole of this division with those 
of Baraong and Silothu and as he tnes no petty causes 
except such as are referred to him by the Judge, and as 
these parts are at a great distance from the seat of justace, 
the mconvemence is more severely felt than m the 
northern parts of the district and the complamts on account 
of want of redress more numerous. The Kar.i, Churagh 
Aly, IS the most respectable person holding this office that 
I Inve seen m this aistnct He is a decent well behaved 
man, said to be well versed m Persian literature, and 
not Ignorant of Arabic science. His brother acts as 
deputy for a part of his jurisdiction, and has the po\ser 
of attesting deeds Four families act as Pirzadas. I 
did not see any of them but I was there m the time of 
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the Muhurum, when the Pirzadas are expected to be 
uncommonly strict, and to shun infidels , and the chief 
of them sent several very civil messages. One of them 
gains his subsistence chiefly by travelling in the province 
of Banaras. 

Of the Hindus seven- twelfths receive no instruction 
from the sage. 

Two-twelfths pray in secret to the Goddess, and 
•one forty-eighth part to her lord Siva. Of these two 
portions one-ninth part have sages of the sacred order, 
and eight-ninths adhere to theDasanami Sannyasis, most 
of whom are vagrants from Budha Gaya. On the ruins 
of the house where Sher Shah was born ( Selimpur ) 
and near which his son died, about a mile north from 
Shahasram, a small math has been built ; but the Mahant 
has procured few pupils, and lives chiefly by an image 
of Hanuman. Another Dasanami who lives chiefly by 
an image of Faruchandi, is the only other resident. 

Five twenty-fourths of all the Hindus adhere to 
Nanak, and a few of these are of the Khalisha or militant 
sect. These have two meetings at Shahasram, but reject 
all instruction, being guided by assemblies like the 
Quakers. The Kholasas, although by far the most 
numerous, have only one meeting, and acknowledge the 
authority of a spiritual guide, who has 100 bigahs of land, 
but is not a Mahant. 

Although the Kavir Pangthi has only 200 families of 
adherents, ’two sages belong to it Rakath of Alemgunj, 
although he has only six bighas free of rent, has a large 
brick house, eight ploughs, and a herd of buffaloes. 

Khosal resides at Shahasram. 

The sect of Vishnu has very few followers and no 
spiritual guide resides. 

The level country of this division is exceedingly 
beautiful, as the hills are everywhere in full view, rugged 
and perpendicular towards the summit, and finely wooded 
towards the bottom, while the plain is very fully 
occupied, and the plantations are sufficient for variety, but 
not so numerous as to satiate the eye. They are besides 
diversified with many palms. Near Shahasram also the 
tombs of Sher Shah’s family add much to the beauty of 
the view. The approach indeed to this town from the 
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north 13 uncommonly fine. The appearance of the table 
land m the southern part of the district, and of the 
recesses m its side, have been suffiaently described in 
the account of the hdls and nvers. One hundred and 
twenty five houses are bnck and stone, 25 having their 
roofs terraced with plaster while 100 are coverwl with 
tiles 500 houses have two storeys and mud walls, and 
are covered with tiles. All the huts have mud walls, 
3000 are roofed with tiles the remainder with grass 
Shahasram is a considerable country town, estnnated 
by the Darogah to contam about 3600 houses, very few 
of which are thatched, and some of bnclcs or stone are 
pretty large It is not much short of a mile m diameter 
each way, and is pretty closely built, on which account 
and from the quanbty of gram said to be consumed m it, 
I suspect, that the Darogah has underrated the number 
of houses. A few of the streets are tolerably wide that 
IS two carts might with some difiGculty pass , and they are 
very rudely paved with stone. Some people Iceep the 
fronts of their houses, and the street opposite to them 
tolerably clean , but this is of very little avail, as more 
than two or three such people seldom live torather and 
their neighbours are mvolved m every species m nastmess. 
Most of the passages are as usual narrow crooked lanes. 
Besides the officers of Police Shahasram is the residence 
of a Tahasildar who receives the revenue of the vicmity 
for the Collector of Arab. Except a public bath, the 
keeper of which has an allowance from the Comp , all 
the public works have become rmnous and I shall 
have occasion to return to them when I treat of the 
antiqmhes Besides Shahasram there are m this divi 
Sion the following small towns Danhat and Raypurchor, 
each contaimng 250 houses Jamuhar Puheljqah Vangk, 
Muradabad, Chanan and Alempur each contaimng 200 
Dhaodangr, containing 150, Wiuremabad, about 185 
and Akun, 100 The chief place of Moslem worship is 
of a holy martyr named Chundun who accompanied 
Mahmud of Ghizni, and was shun by the ungrateful 
mfidels in the pious act of compelhng them to receive a 
place m paradise. It is alleged that this pnnce, so 
zealous for the propagation of the faith had in his army 
a number of saints, who led on the battalions, and 
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several of them of course obtained martyrdom, and all 
are called Chundun. Although the whole story is much 
more agreeable to our Western ideas of probability than 
the Hindu story of Shahasram, the saints being buried 
in what is called his tomb, is rather apocryphal ; for the 
Hindus enjoyed a respite of almost two centuries after 
the time of Mahmud, nor during that period is it pro- 
bable, that any of these worthies would have a tomb 
erected to his memory, so that on the return of the faith, 
ful, nothing but a miracle would point out where the 
saint lay. The tomb is situated on the hill east from 
Shahasram, and the descendants of the first keeper 
(Mujawar) enjoys a whole manor (Mauza) free of taxes, 
and have multiplied to 25 families. The tomb may be 
visited by 200 pilgrims in the year. Near the tomb of 
Sher Shah many Fakirs have places, which they call the 
tombs of saints, on the strength of which they beg, and 
offerings are occasionally made to about ten of these 
saints. The most remarkable place of Hindu worship 
is the cave called Gupta Varanasi, viUgo Gupat Banaras, 
which shall be described afterwards in the account of the 
natural productions. I shall here confine myself to what 
relates to the worship. There was a certain Asur 
named properly Brika, but commonly called Bhasmakhya 
because, being a very earnest worshipper of Siva, that 
God had somewhat rashly given him the power of reduc- 
ing to ashes any person on whom he placed his hands 
Narad, one of the seven principal Brahmans called 
Rishis, very maliciously as we should conceive, told the 
monster that Siva had deceived him and advised him to 
try the power of his hand on the head of the God. On 
this Brika followed Siva for a long time and if he could 
have laid hands on the God, would no doubt have 
reduced him to ashes. Siva, called also Varanasi,^ was 
therefore glad to conceal himself in this cave until Vishnu 
said to the Asur, “ If you doubt the truth of the boon, 
which Siva says he granted, why don’t you put your 
hand on your own head and try?” The oaf did so and 
was immediately reduced to ashes. In the cave there 
are numerous stalactites, and some of them, which have 
been formed on the floor, have a strong resemblance to 
the phallus of a Lingga. All are considered as images 
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of vanous Gods, and one in particular, as representine 
Varanasi is the peculiar object of veneration. The chiS 
of a neighbouring tribe of Kharawars, for the cave is 
situated in a deep recess among the mountains occupied 
by that people, seems to have the property of the 
cave and receives a trifle from every votary Being an 
impure fellow he reconciles the matter to the consaence 
of the scrupulous by saj^ng that he acts merely as 
collector for a Dasanami Sannyasi, who is his spiritual 
guide , but so far as I can learn, he never allows the 
Sannyasi to appear and I am told that this priest is 
clamorous on the subject On the (Sivaratn) fesbval of 
the God 5000 pilgrims usually assemble, and during the 
whole of spring occasional offenngs are made. 

In the account of the nvers I have described the 
Kunds or pools m the Kudura river, near where it falls 
from the t^leland mto a recess on the level with the 
plain. In the rainy season about 3000 people assemble 
at these pools to bathe, and those of the sect of Nanah 
are said to be peculiarly addicted to this worship Near 
Majar Kund is a small square rude building covered with 
a dome, said to have been erected by these people. It 
contains no image but a lump of mud is placed against 
the wall opposite to the door, and is no doubt conMdered 
as the emblem of some deity 

In a narrow passage, which separates the northern 
end of the hills from the great mass and through which 
the road leads from Shahasram to Rautasgar S a place 
where Tara Chandi is worshipped The image is carved 
on a ledge of rock and is smaU and so besmeared with 
oil and red lead that I am not sure of its form. It seems 
however to represent a woman sittmg on a man s knee, 
but not m the form usual m Behar, which is called 
Hargaun. Adjacent to the image a cavity m the rock 
has been enlarged, by one or two pillars m front support 
ing a roof so as to form a shed, to which the priest and 
a man who sells offenngs and refreshments for votanes 
and passengers daily repair A few assemble here in 
Sravan, but the chief profit arises from passei^rs, who 
are very numerous and all who ran afford give some- 
thing The pnest is a Saimyasi. Above the shed the 
Moslems have erected a small mosque in order to show 
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the triumph of the faith ; but it is quite neglected. The 
image is usually attributed to the Cheros, and many 
small heaps between the place and Shahasram are said to 
be ruins of buildings erected by the same people ; but a 
long inscription, carved on the rock within the shed, 
refers to Vijayachandra, King of Kanoj as has been fully 
explained in the general historical notices. 

The name of the town (Saseram, R.) is very variously 
written Shahusram, Shahasram and Sasraong, nor is the 
derivation very clear. The first orthography is that 
used by the chief officer of police, a very well-informed 
man ; but the derivation given is very far-fetched. It 
signifies 1000 toys or play things, because a certain 
Asur, who lived here had 1000 arms, in each of which 
he held a different toy. In Indian history such is con- 
sidered as so ordinary a kind of event that it has not 
been thought worth while to record the Asur’s name. 

Shahasram seems to have early become a Muham- 
medan town, and Huseyn Khan, a Pathan, wha from 
his warlike manners was styled Sur, lived there about 
the time that the Mogul Babar usurped the government 
of India. The ruins of his house would seem from the 
size to show, that he was a person of respectable though 
private rank. His son Sher became Emperor of India. 
In the middle of the town the son piously erected to his 
father’s memory a very large monument, which is pretty 
entire ; but I must say that I visited it with disgust and 
shame. The Tahsildar, or agent of the Collector, a 
respectable Muhammedan, had built his house close to a 
mosque, which was adjacent to the tomb, kept this place 
of worship clean, and employed a person to perform the 
service , while the tomb, although neglected, and allowed 
to fall a prey to the wild fig trees, suffered no other injury 
nor pollution, all intruders being excluded by an excellent 
wall. On the arrival of a military detachment the place 
was lately seized as a depot, and had this been confined 
to the tomb, which was abundantly large, and had it been 
done with decency, there would have been little room for 
complaint. The insult offered to the deed might have 
been compensated by eradicating the trees, and by giving 
new doors and other essential repairs in a becoming 
manner ; but the mosque, in which worship is still per 
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formed, was filled with gram, and the tumult of porters, 
earners and clerics resounds through the sacred place. 
The tomb has been made the receptacle for fire-wood, 
pots and such like worthless articles, to secure which 
the doors of the hall containing the grave have been 
built up with clay and the arches of one side of the 
surrounding gallery have been filled up m a similar 
manner to serve as accommodahonfor thekeepers while 
not one fig tree has been eradicated nor the slightest 
repair given The style of this monument is exactly 
similar to that of the son, which will be fuUy desenbed^, 
and illustrated by drawings, and these may serve for both. 
I shall only here mention the differences The tomb of 
Huseyn Khan, m place of bemg surrounded by a tank, 
stands m a large area, enclosro by a lofty wall of cut 
stone, m the eastern face of which is a large gate and in 
the western the mosque, which also is DuUt of stone. 
The tomb is not so large as that of the king, but Uke it 
consists of a lofty octagonal hall surrounded by an arcade 
of three Gothic arches on each side, and surmounted by 
a large dome. The whole of the arcade, outside and in, 
although built of cut stone, would appear to have been 
coverM with plaster very minutely ornamented, and 
containmg a vast extent of pious sentences. The roof of 
the arcade has no cupolas at the comers but each side is 
covered by three smiill doraes.nsmg above the balustrade. 
In the second story there are no wmdows but at each 
of the angles its roof has cupola as m the tomb of the 
son The great dome spnngs immediately from this 
roof and is not supMrt^ \>j a third octagonal story, 
such as appears ra me drawmg (plate 2) of me son s 
monument The summit is crowned by an ornament of 
various mouldings, and not by a cupola. 

The monument of Sher Shah is situated at me west 
end off Shahasram m a large tank, of which a plan, not 
absolutely correct, but suffiaent to give a clear idea of me 
description is given m me lOm drawmg The earm 
taken out of me tank has, as usual, been thrown mto large 
unseemly banks A A A A A at a considerable distance 
from me edge of me tank. These banks have always been 
ugly but had mey been planted mey might have added 
much to me grandeur of me place. Fi^er, had me 
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areas B B B B between the tank and a low wall which 
surrounds the banks on the inside, been in proper keep- 
ing and adorned with shady walks and appropriate build- 
ings the design would have been complete. Originally 
it may have been so ; but I suspect that then the only 
building on these areas was a square hall covered by a 
dome (C), which has four doors. This hall, through 
which was the entrance to the bridge leading into the 
tomb, has been to the last degree clumsy. At present 
not only these above-mentioned areas, but the rugged 
naked banks by which they are surrounded, have been de- 
formed by tombs of all shapes, sizes, kinds and materials, 
scattered quite irregularly, and in all stages of neglect 
and decay. On the west-end there is also an Idgah, 
which is white-washed, and still frequented by the pious ; 
and on the south side there is a ruinous mosque, where 
Namaz is however occasionally performed. Near this 
the area contains a village swarming with squalid and 
importunate Fakirs. I believe, that originally there was 
an entry into these areas through each corner of the 
bank , at any rate there are now irregular gaps at these 
places, but the principal entry seems to have been from 
the west, where there is a wide gap in the mound shut 
up by a stone gate (D) of plain workmanship but consi- 
derable size, and in a taste not unsuitable for the approach 
to a tomb. The banks have suffered considerably, not 
only from the buildings erected upon them, as above- 
mentioned , but a great part of that next the town has 
been carried away to construct the mud walls of houses, 
an operation that is still going forward. The stair, 
which slopes down the sides of the tank, has consisted 
of five or six monstrous misshapen steps, in most parts 
totally broken, but enough remains to show that they 
never have been well cut nor built, and they are out of 
all reach of convenient dimension ; otherwise this part 
of the work would have been very grand and beautiful. 
From the north side of the stair a bridge (F) led into 
the island, on which the tomb stands; but, luckily for 
the monument, the bridge has fallen ; so that access is diffi- 
cult, nor can the materials be conveyed away for building. 
The only access now is by a raft made of earthen pots, 
and this is only constructed when strangers from 
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cunosity visit the place. The water of the tank is very 
dirty, owine to all manner of men and beasts frequentmg 
it to wash fiemselves and clothes. Were it not for this, 
I beheve it would be clean and ^ood As it is, all 
classes use it both for dnnk and culinary purposes, the 
natives, m respect to water, being the dirtiest people on 
earth Unhke our Brahmans of Calcutta, who reject 
the water of the Laldighi tank, because dug by infidels, 
I observed those of Shahsram performing their mumme- 
nes on the stairs, as qmetly as if it had been dug by 
Krishna, and most content^y and piously sippmg the 
puddle that had soaked through the infidels graves. 

The elevation of the island on which the grave is 
built IS given m the 11th drawing, and m the 12th is 
a plan of it on rather a larger s^e than that given m 
No 10, and these will give a suffiaent idea of the general 
structure of the buildmg 

The island rises for some way with very rude steps, 
above which IS a terrace (1 1,1 1,) faced with stone, 
30 feet higher than the present level of the water and 
surmounted by battlements 6 feet high. This terrace, 
it must be observed, is placed obhquely on the island, as 
will appear from the plans. I cannot assign any reason 
for the circumstance, which imnres considerably the 
whole appearance of the place. I at one time thought 
that it imght have been done with a view of turning the 
niche for prayer (2) towards Mecca, but it wiB be 
observed, that the obliquity turns this to the southward 
m place of to the northward of east, which it should 
have done *o have turned the niche towards the holy 
aty 

The four octagonal buildinp (3, 3 3, 3,J at the 
comers of the terrace viewed from the outside, are 
very heavy Within they form neat airy apartments, 
rumed by havmg had their floors raised m the vam 
search of treasure. The eight little balcomes (4, 4, 4 
4, 4 4, 4, 4 ) covered by cupolas project from an equal 
number of doors m the parapet w^, are each supported 
by four brackets and such are the most common 
ornament m native buildmgs. They are most commonly 
used as seats to command a view of what passes without 
the dens, where the natives of rank are immured. These 
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cupolas, as most usual, are supported by four columns. 
The tomb itself (5) consists of a great hall (6) surrounded 
by an arcade froming a gallery (7). Each side of the 
octagon has, in front, three Gothic arches (No. 11 a), 
the separate drawing of one of which will give a suffi- 
cient idea of their structure. The roof of each side of 
this gallery, consisting of three alcoves, is supported by 
four Gothic arches, above which and the alcoves is a level 
terrace forming the first stage of the building. The 
total height of this first stage is about 35 feet 8 inches, 
including 18 inches for the basement under the arches, 
and 6 feet 4 inches for a very heavy balustrade and 
parapet, that rise above the level of the roof. Under 
this balustrade is, as usual in native buildings, a cor- 
nice of slabs sloping downwards, and supported by 
brackets(9). The terrace on the roof of this first stage 
is 15 feet wide, and at each corner has a small cupola 
supported by six rude columns of five sides. The floors 
of these cupolas, being 18 inches above the terrace, 
interrupt the walk, which would be otherwise very 
grand, although the balustrade is too high; but the 
openings in it afford noble views of the country. Above 
this terrace the outside of the building rises in a second 
octagonal stage about 25 feet high, reckoning from the 
terrrace of the first stage to that of the second stage. 
This second stage consists of a plain wall with a small 
cornice, surmounted by a low parapet. At each angle, 
and in the middle of each side, is a small window, the 
outside view of one of which is given at d, drawing 11. 
This terrace, including the parapet, is 9 feet 10 inches 
wide, and has at each corner a cupola similar to those 
below; but two of them (11) are disfigured by having to 
one side projections of four pillars to support a roof 
that covers a small door, by which the stair turns upon 
the terrace. These stairs are altogether wretched. 
Those for ascending the first story begin from the sides 
of two of the doors, which lead from the gallery into 
the central hall, and ascend in the thikness of the wall 
to two of the windows. Those leading up the second 
story begin in two other windows, and ascend in the 
same manner, but turn upon the second terrace by two 
§m^ll doors, They are narrow, steep, dark, and rough, 
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Why they were not made to open mto one of the cupolas 
it would be difiScult to say unless we suppose that the 
workmen wanted skill to form the necessary calculations. 

Above this second stage the outside of the building 
uses perpendicularly with a third stage of 16 sides, and 
1 1 feet high. This has a small cornice, and a land of 
false balustrade, from which the dome rises, and is nearly 
hemisphencal On its summit is a small cupola 
supported by four pillars. 

Toproiied to the mtenor of the building which 
at the b^ is an octagon of 54 feet the side thetmc kness 
of the outer wall is 6 feet and the gallery is 10 feet wide. 
Each of the inner sides of the gmlery is divided mto 
three by an equal number of arches In the central arch 
of seven of the sides is a door, represented at drawing 
No 1 1 ^ which will give a sufficient idea of the style 
of this part of the building In the two lateral arches 
of these seven sides and m all the three of the sides 
farthest west, are only simple mches 

The mner wall boundmg the central hall, at the 
ground Is 15 feet thick, ana on the mside forms an 
octagon 41 feet 4 mches a si^e. The seven doors m 
the seven sides as seen from withm are represented m 
the drawmg No 11 c The side farthest west is the 
place for prayer, marked by a mche a good deal carved 
and surrounded by pious sentences. In the centre of it 
IS written Allah, the revered name of God which stands 
alone m many other places of the buildings 

Ths great hall ascends as a very plain octagon 
for about 27 feet, that is to the level of fiie terrace above 
the first stage on the outside of the buildmg There it 
has a small rude cormce and divides mto 16 sides, m 
each of which is one of the windows, 61 feet high, 4 feet 
wide and shut with fret work m stone, as represented 
m drawing No Hr The wall ascends with 16 sides 
for about 25 feet when by rude mouldings it is sub- 
divided mto 32 and ascends thus 1 1 feet farther, when 
the dome commences. In the centre of the dome, and from 
each of the three alcoves in each side of the gallery are 
remains of chains, from whence probably lamps were hung 

The grave of the lung lies m the centre of the hidl 
opposite to the mche for prayer, with the right hand 
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towards the sacred city. The grave is raised about 
SIX inches from the floor, and like it consists of plaster. 
It is distinguished from many others by a small column 
placed at the head. The others are said to belong to 
favourite officers, and are disposed in two rows at 
their master’s feet. 

The inside of the tomb is sufficiently ventilated and 
lighted, and in such a building heaviness does not dis- 
please ; but the attempts at ornament are in the very 
worst taste, and are rudely executed Had the walls 
being perfectly plain, they would have had a better 
effect , a few simple but neat cornices, with well formed 
doors and windows, and good masonry, would have 
rendered the whole grand and solemn , but here, as usual 
in native masonry, the workmanship is rude , the stones 
are not placed in regular rows, one is thick, the next one 
thin, and a third is cut like a dove-tail, in order to All up the 
vacuity, some are laid on their sides, some on their 
ends, so that even in the mere disposition of the stones 
no regard is paid to symmetry, which produces not only 
a bad effect, but tends to weaken the building. In the 
drawing of the doors (plate 11a b) the actual joinings of 
the stones have been faithfully represented, which would 
show the rickety structure of the arch most usual 
among the natives, and the still more defective plan of 
a door supported by brackets, which is not less comm- 
only employed. 

The outside of this building is still more defective 
than the inside, and an attempt at more ornament, with 
an equal heaviness of design, and rudeness of execution, 
have rendered its defects more glaring. To crown the 
bad taste of the whole, the entablatures, balustrades and 
parapets of the whole outerside have been painted with 
the most gaudy and glaring colours, laid on plaster like 
a kind of enamel, and covered with stiff tinsel flowers. 
Time has indeed removed most of the paint, and has 
so far favoured the appearance of the ruin, for the 
building must now be considered as such, and has just 
arrived at the stage, when its decay will be rapid. It 
has hitherto suffered little dilapidation, and the inner 
wall and arch of the dome are perfectly entire, but wild 
fig-trees have taken root on all the exterior parts, and 

13 
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have already overthrown several of the smaller build 
mgs This 13 to be r^retted, as notwithstanding all its 
ddects the tomb is a magnificent work, and fit for the 
sepulchre of a mighty prince. There can be no doubt 
that Sher Shah l5t an endowment for the support of his 
tomb but the Moguls, who stran^y affected to con 
sider him as an usurper have nad the meanness to 
resume the spant, and ever smce their authonty was 
established the place has been totally neglected 

About half a mile north west from the tomb of Sher 
Shah 13 that of his son Selim It has never been 
finished, the Moguls, soon after his death havmg seized 
on the empire. The plan mtended has been nearly 
similar to that adopted by hia father , for no doubt both 
pnnces had commenced their tombs during their life. 
The tomb of the son also would have consisted of 
an island m a tank with a bridge, and a large octagonal 
hall covered by a dome and surrounded by a gallery with 
three arches m each front The building has been 
earned to the height off from 10 to 15 feet, some of the 
arches having been turned others not I observed the 
following differences in the plan and some of them are 
evident improvements The banks thrown out m digging 
the tank have been removed to a greater distance, and 
have been sloped gradually towards the stair although 
left very abrupt towards the country The view from 
withm IS not therefore so dismal The bndge is entire, 
and enters from the south It has 11 small passages 
for the water which are not arched, but covered by 
stone beams laid from abutment to abutment Ten 
small balcomes project from each side above the abut 
ments, and would have been covered with an equal 
number of small cupolas. 

The island has not the obliquity that deforms the 
monument of Sher Shah and each side rises about 8 or 
10 feet above the water with a stair extending its whole 
length At each comer an octagonal projection, like 
a bastion is connected to the island by a narrow gorge 
of some length and on these no doubt four octagorial 
buildings as m the father s monument, would have 
been erected The island from the stair rises on every 
side gradually toivards the tomb, which would have 
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thus been shown from top to bottom. The building 
would have been nearly of the same size with the tomb 
of the father, but at each corner would have had 
a minaret, which would probably have superseded the 
the miserable cupola on the terrace covering the first stage 
of the building, and have had a good effect. The niche 
for prayer is not so much ornamented as in the father’s 
monument, and there is on it no writing except the name 
of God in the centre, and this is repeated in many parts 
of the building. The grave, which occupies the centre 
of the building, is undoubtedly that of Selim. On his 
left is another, nearly of the same size ; but whether 
that of his son Selim, or of a wife, I cannot say, not 
, having at the time learned to distinguish between the 
grave of a male and that of a female Muhammedan. At 
their feet are five smaller graves, of unequal sizes, such 
as may be supposed suited for a growing family of 
children. These seven graves are surrounded by a wall 
about seven feet high, and rudely built of rough stones 
and clay. The body of Selim was probably deposited 
here in great state, to wait for the finishing of the tomb. 
It IS probable that on the murder of the family, the 
children have been brought here by some faithful 
servant, and surrounded by a wall to exclude wild beasts. 

The stair round the tank had been completed. 
Some way from the S. W. corner of the island a small 
cupola erected on a circular base of stone, projects from 
the water of the tank and is quite an irregularity in the 
plan, nor do I know the use to which it could have been 
applied. Part of the tank has become dry , but were it 
not used by all the washermen in the neighbourhood, 
the water would be very good. 

South, some way from the tomb of Selim is another 
in the formation of which still less progress has been 
made. A good deal of earth has been removed, and as 
usual thrown into high banks , and the stair, intended to 
lead down to the water, has been constructed , but no 
building on the island in the centre has been commenced. 
People disagree very much about the person for whom 
it was intended. Some allege that it was intended for 
the tomb of Surmust Khan, the Vazir of Sher Shah; 
others allege that it was intended for Runudust, the 
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brother of that prince whose name is a compound of 
Hmdi and Persian signifying the hand of war 

About a mile south from Shahasram is a small 
monument, said to have been erected for himself by 
Alawul Khan, the person who superintended the building 
of the great monuments. By the natives of this place 
it IS usually mentioned as a model of the most exquisite 
taste although it is as inferior in taste as m size to the 
tomb of the King We are not perhaps on this account 
altogether to condemn the taste of the people of 
Shaoasram, It unfortunately happened that some amorous 
youths and fnsW ladies chose this for the scene of 
their intrigues and the place obtained so bad a reputation 
that every woman of character became ashamed of even 
knowing its situation The wags therefore of the town 
have been in the habit of praising its beauty to ail 
strangers m order to mduce them to visit it for as it 
IS m a retired situation at some distance from the town, 
the stranger m going will in all probability have occasion 
to ask the way ana if he does so of any prudish dame 
to his utter astonishment and dismay he opens the flood 
gates of her eloquence and is overwhelmed with abuse, 
hach sufferer as usual on such occasions keeps his 
secret and endeavours to bnng some other unfortunate 
person mto similar distress During the earlier part of 
the Mogul Government the Nawab Sufdur Khan to 
whom me management of the neighbounng country was 
committed was directed to build a fort at Shahasram 
which he accordingly commenced but he seems to 
have been a silly extravagant creature as he is alleged 
to have laid out the whole revenue of the country for 
hvo years and to have proceeded little or no further 
than to build excellent accommodations for himself. 
He mdeed laid the foundation of a fort an oblong 
parallelogram with a round bastion at each comer but 
there is no ditch the wall would not have been strong 
nor could it have served any other purpose than as the 
fence usually raised about tne houses of Muhammedans 
to conceal tneir women He had mdeed built a very large 
gate where he probably mtended to receive company, 
and to accommodate his attendants but most ot the 
money had been lavished m buildmg a house for bis 
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women (Rungmahal). This has consisted of a centre 
and two wings joined by colonnades. The centre, 
although ruinous, is entire, and has been rather a hand- 
some building of three stories. An inferior officer of 
police has two apartments in it, and in the remainder, all 
sort of vagrants, fakirs, dancers, and showmen nestle 
amidst filth and misery. The colonnades joining the 
wings to the centre have mostly disappeared, and the 
north v’ing is quite ruined, but the southern serves as 
the office of police. It is said that there are several 
subterraneous apartmients intended as a retreat in hot 
wheather. When the Nawab had proceeded so far, the 
King received intelligence of his conduct, and his head 
was in danger , but he escaped by going to Dilli, making 
his entry on an ass, and repeating some ridiculous verses, 
which he had composed for the occasion, a buffoonery 
suited to the capacities for whom it was aimed. 

Sher Shah early contrived to seize Rautasgar, which 
until then had continued in the uninterrupted possession 
of the Hindus , and he seems to have intended to add 
to Its fortifications, so as to render it a safe deposit for 
his family and treasure , but he abandoned the works 
begun there, when carried to only a small extent, having 
found in this division a place which he considered better 
suited for his purpose, and which indeed seems to be 
more easily defended. The immense size of Rautas must 
have at all times exposed it to great danger of surprise , 
but the situation chosen for Shergar, although not 
bounded by rocks so very lofty as those of Rautas, and 
although joined to the tableland by a wider passage, is 
naturally exceedingly strong, and of moderate size, being 
about a mile in diameter. In treating of the Durgawati 
river I have had already occasion to describe the very 
magnificent scenery by which the place is surrounded, 
and it is adjacent to a plain, perhaps one of the richest 
in the world, and as salubrious as any in India. On this 
it is said, Sher Shah intended to have erected his capital 
city, to which the fortress would have served as an 
arsenal and citadel. So far is well, but in every other 
respect, as intended for the residence of women, the 
situation IS as miserable as possible. The rock within 
the walls is almost everywhere bare, so that the heaf 
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any degree equal to the magnificence of that grand 
monument of episcopal pride. It is very inferior also 
to the palace in Rautas, there being no accommodations 
for the prince : the whole is designed for the ladies, their 
attendants and guards. I shall not enter into details, 
which I shall reserve for the grander work in Rautas, 
but only observe, that here the ladies apartments may 
be considered as two stories high. The area of the 
square, which the apartments of the upper story 
surround, is in fact the roof of the lower, which thus 
appear to be underground. The access to them is by 
miserable stairs leading from the area, and they have 
no light but what comes down these petty apertures ; but 
they are dry, and the air in them, owin^ to small ventila- 
tors, is quit free from anything offensive, nor has the 
plaster suffered in the least, although they have been 
abandoned for more than 200 years. It is said that in 
the hottest seasons they are cool * when I visited them, 
every place, from the season, was of a moderate tempe- 
rature. The upper apartments are very ruinous. This 
area on the inside is 272 by 132 feet, and there was 
another surrounded also by apartments for women ; but 
this is smaller and was probably designed for female 
attendants. The buildings for ennuchs and guards are 
still more extensive. 

Ever since the horrid murder of the Pathan family 
by order of the Moguls, the place has been deserted, 
and is naturally beheld with horroi , nor would it be 
considered safe to reoccupy the place without some 
solemn offering to appease the manes of the dead. 

SECTION 8. 

Division of Tilothu. 

The part of this division which contains any 
considerable number of inhabitants is a strip along 
the bank of the Son, about 48 miles in len^h, and 
from 1 to 5 miles wide. The police office is placed 
about 8 miles from one of its ends, and of course 40 
from the other. Why Akbarpur, under the fortress of 
Rautas, was not selected, it would be difficult to say. 
It is not above a mile removed from the centre and is 
just opposite to the mouth of the greatest recess that 
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might shelter ro^es. The Kan as I have said, resides 
at Shahasram In this division he has two depubea 
who read the Koran at marriages any one that pleases 
may do so at arcumcisions and funerals No Pirzada 
resides. 

Of the Hindus sit surteenths reject rehgious instruc 
tions, at least such as is given by those who consider 
themselves sages 

Six sixteenths belong to the sect of Siva and one- 
sixteenth are worshippers of the Goddess his spouse. 
Of these seven sixteenths two are gmded by Brahmans, 
few of whom reside, and 6ve by the Dasanami Sannyasis 
most of whom are vagarants At Akbarpur there is 
a convent (Math), the chief of which acknowledges no 
supenor but he is not rich nor has he any dependent 
houses 

Two-sixteenths of the Hindus are followers of 
Nanak At Tilothu is a considerable meeting under 
Han Chandra Das who although he acknowldges the 
supenonty of Jagdispur has two dependent meetings 
m this division and one at Daudnagar m Bihar There 
IS also a considerable meeting at Maharajgunj the 
chief of which, although he acknowledges the supenonty 
of Jagadispur is so nch that by of mortification he 
will not leave his convent. 

One-siiteenth of the Hmdus are of the sect or 
Vishnu and follow the Ramawats who have an Akhara 
at Aurungabad , but it is very poor There are a few of 
the Kavirpangthi and they have a spintual gmde but 
he has yielded to the flesh and taken a wife. The 
narrow level on the Son, were it better cultivated would 
be extremely beautiful especially m the rainy season, 
when the immense torrent is filled, as then hills, 
woods water and fertility would unite to complete the 
scene but the country is much neglected. The woods are 
more extensive than is reqmred, and the country on the 
bank of the Son overwhelmed with useless pbmtations, 
cont a i n i n g httle or no variety of trees. I have already 
mentioned the beauty of the valley north from Rautas 
and the appearance of the table land, and the part of 
that belonging to this division is by far the best 
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There are 10 brick houses, one of which, belonging 
to the proprietors of Tilothu, is the best lighted native 
house that I have seen, having as many windows as if 
it had been built by an European. It was only designed 
for public occasions , the dwelling-house was poor, and, 
as usual, shut up by high mud walls. There are 75 mud- 
walled houses of two stories, 50 of which are tiled 
and 25 thatched. The walls of all the huts on the table- 
land are constructed of hurdles, of all on the plain of 
mud. Of the latter one in 32 may be tiled. 

Tilothu, including Aurungabad, in which the office 
of police is situated, is a good country town, containing 
700 houses, few of which are thatched. Among them 
are most of those of brick or of two stories. Many of 
these last are very large, and belong to Muham- 
medan merchants, who round the town have formed 
very extensive plantations of mangoes, in which are 
some neat tombs and small places of worship. The 
Imamvari, dedicated to the memory of grandsons of the 
prophet, is a very neat place. Akbarpur contains 200 
houses, Daranagar 150, and Maharajgunj 100. At 
Aurungabad, besides the Imamvari, the Muhammedans 
have an Idgah, where many people repair to read the 
Koran, and there are three small mosques frequented on 
the Id and Bukurid. At Akbarpur Aurungzeb built a 
small mosque to which a few occasionally repair , and he 
also built two mosques m Rautasgar, but these have 
been deserted, as is also the case with the tomb of Shah 
Ruhullah, where there was a great annual fair while the 
Muhammedan garrison continued in the place. Even 
the Fakir to whom it belonged has now deserted the 
saint, and only visits the tomb when any gentleman goes 
up. On such occasions he attends as the Ciceroni of 
the place. 

The chief object of worship among the Hindus is at 
the junction of the Kiyul and Son, where there is a 
Lingga called Dasasirsa, because it was placed here by 
the Rakshasa Ravana, King of Langka, who was also 
called Dasasirsa because he had ten heads. Although 
not only a Rakshasa, but a king, he was son of a 
Brahman named Paulastya or Biswasrava, one of the 
seven Rishis created by Brahma, From two others of 

li 
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persons, Atn and Manclu, the two pnnapal 
es of the Hindus, as well as many other personages 
lous professions, were descended which shows how 
support the common received opimon concerning 
ngin of caste has, even m Hmdu legend It is also 
lonly supposed that these seven Risnis were created 
oimshed at the same time , but this also seems 
y contrary to anything that can be reasonably 
cted from the legends for Ravana, the son of 
istya, was contemporary with Rama, the 64th m 
nt from Manchi. Near the Lingga, on a stone 
e nver, is a long inscription (Drawing No 15), 
uch an ample account has been already given At 
east of the God Siva 10,000 usually assemble to 
[up his image, and half as many m the month Kartilc 
! in the Son at the same place. A low garland 
r has all the profit of the offerings but these are 
ig At Tilothu 2,000 assemble m Kartilc to bathe 
e Son 

Where the Tutrahi a branch of the Kudra nver 
down the hills near Tdothu, is a holy place sacral 
le goddess Totals. The recess into which this 
m falls 13 about half a mile deep and terminates in 
ignificent abrupt rock, somewhat m the shape of a 
s-shoe, and from 180 to 250 feet high. In the centre 
deep pool, at all times filled with water, and which 
ves the steam as it falls from a gap m this immense 
ijpice. The gap may be 30 feet i^e, and the per 
icular height there, I conjecture, may be 180 lett 
rock IS not exactly perpendicular For about 60 
:rom the pool or one-third of the height it mchnes 
wards at an angle of about 100 or 105 with the 
on, and the ascent to that is formed like stairs by 
loruontal strata of which the rock consists Above 
it overhangs, so that the water fallmg over reaches 
ly the edge of the pool The image (drawmg 
1 1) 13 said to have been placed there by the Chews, 
t 18 centunes ago, and m fact resembles one 
e images vero common m the works attnbuted to 
people m Behar but this antiquity is by no means 
rmed by the inscription, the date of which is 
mtly in Samvat 1389, or A D 1332 , but the 
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Pandit of the mission does not understand the remainder, 
although it is abundantly legible. This image indeed 
would not appear to have been that originally worshipped, 
and in the year 1332 has probably been taken from some 
ruin, and placed here, for in the inscription No. 14, 
which has been already in a great measure explained it 
is said that the Guru of a neighbouring prince, Pratapa 
Dhavala, had in 1158 made the image of the goddess, 
alluding evidently to a rude female figure carved on the 
rock, and now totally neglected. This image now 
worshipped is, as usual, a slab carved in relief, and 
represents a female with many arms killing a man spring- 
ing from the neck of a buffalo. It is placed on the 
highest ledge of the sloping part of the rock, immediately 
under the waterfall, and from 200 to 300 votaries at 
different times, in the month Sravan, go to the place to 
pray. There is no Pujari. Between this and Tilothu 
are two ruins attributed also to the Cheros. One at 
Chandanpur is a heap similar to the smaller works 
attributed to that people ; but the other at Rampur is a 
small fort in the common style of those erected in very 
modern times by the Muhammedans, that is, it is a square 
rampart and ditch with a round bastion at each corner 
fitted for a gun. Within the fort it is said, that a 
Muhammedan saint is buried ; and I have no doubt that 
the place has been erected in very modern times by the 
latter people. 

The principal remain of antiquity in this division 
is Rautasgar, which, as I have said, derives its name from 
the young prince Rohitaswa, the son of flarischandra, a 
king of the family of the sun in the most remote periods 
of Hindu legend. Whether or not Rohitaswa resided 
there, may be doubted , but his image, there can be little 
doubt, continued to be worshipped in the fortress until 
destroyed by the zeal of Aurungzeb; such, at least, is 
the general tradition, and all the circumstances are 
highly probable. I have learned nothing of the persons 
who held Rautasgar from the time of the son of 
Harischandra until the 12th Century of the Christian 
era, when it seems to have belonged to Pratapa Dhavala, 
father of the last Fiindu emperor; and it continued for 
some time subject to his descendants, as has been already 
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explained. The usual tradition is, that it first fell under 
the Muhammedan yoke in the tune of Sher Shah, 
A D 1539 Imin^ately on obtaining possession, he 
seems to have set about strengthening the place but 
the works which he commenced were abandoned after 
small progress havmg been made, owing to his havmg 
discovered a situabon which he considered more favour 
able, and where he erected Shergar as already described. 
When Man Smgha was appointed viceroy of Behar and 
Bengal he selected Rautas as a place of safety for his 
treasures and family and it would from tradition appear 
that almost the whole bmldu^s now on the place were 
erected by that powerful chief and this is confirmed by 
two inscnpbons m Sangskrita and Persian, on the two 
prmcipal works the palace and Kathobya gate. From 
these it would appear that these ivorks were finished m 
the year 1654 (A D 1597), that is in 10 years after he 
procured the govemmenL After his death, the fortress 
was annexed to the office of Vazir of the empire, by 
whom the governors were appomted In 1644 (A D) 
when Shan Jehan rebelled against his father the 
governor received the family of the pnnee, and protected 
uiem until pardon was granted 

The fort was under the authority of an officer called 
Kelahdar to whom for the maintenance of the whole 
expense was assigned the estates ( perguiialis) named 
Chayanpur, Shahasram Kera, Monggaraur, Sins, 
Kutumba, Dugul Charganga Japiia Belonja Vijayagar, 
Ekbarpur Tilothu and Palamu partly m this district, 
partly m Ramgar and partly in Mirzapur These 
estates were managed for the Kelahdar by a Dewan, 
who, although a mere penman seems to have had con 
siderable authonly in the fort havmg the enbre con 
fidence of the chief The Kelahdar had usually a guard 
of 400 or 500 men attached to bis own person and 
changed when he was removed The regular mihtary 
establishment of the garrison was under me command 
of an officer named llaian, from his commanding 
1 000 men The office was hereditary and held by a 
family originally Rajputs but now Muhammedans and 
It was from Keramut Khan the son of the last person 
who held this office and from the agent of the last 
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Dewan, both intelligent polite men, that I took my 
account. The 1000 men under the Hazari were natives 
of the fortress, and their families occupied a small town 
near the palace. They served as artillerymen, and 
being inured to the climate, were the part of the garrison 
on whose exertions most reliance would be placed. 
Besides these, two Rusalahs of matchlock-men, each 
containing about 2000, were usually stationed in the 
place, and were sometimes augmented, and regularly 
relieved, as in the rainy season strangers suffered much 
from the climate. These were under their own officers, 
and were stationed at different parts of the extensive 
table land contained in the garrison. 

Kasem Aly, the viceroy of Bengal and Behar, con- 
trary to the rules of the empire, obtained this fortress 
from Aly Gohar. The Kelahdar was then absent, and 
his Dewan Shah Mai refused to comply with the royal 
order. He was, however, unable to secure the place 
for Suja Ud-dowlah, the Wazir, to whom it of right 
belonged, and was put in irons by Nisar Aly, who 
was appointed KHahdar. After Kasem Aly’s lines at 
Uduyanala were forced, he became anxious for the 
safety of his family and treasure, and was advised to 
send them to Rautas. His wife, with 1700 other women 
and the treasure, were accordingly sent to that place 
under charge of Lala Nobut Rai, who soon died ; and 
the Kelahdar being with the viceroy, the charge was 
transferred to Shah Mai, the Dewan, who had previosuly 
been in irons ; but he seems to have acted with honour 
and fidelity. When Kasem Aly was finally defeated at 
Vagsar (Buxur), the Dewan sent the chief wife of the 
viceroy to join him, and she took with her all the gold 
and jewels ; the silver was too heavy for carnage. Kasem 
Aly, who was very much irritated by some part of Suja 
Ud-Dowlah’s conduct immediately after the battle zt 
Vagsar, wrote to the Dewan, recommending him to 
deliver up the fortress to the English ; so that, some 
time after the battle, when Colonel Goddard arrived, no 
resistence was made. The Colonel assembled the 
garrison, offered to retain such as chose, and desired the 
others to return to their respective homes. The women 
were allowed to go where they pleased, with whatever 
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eSectJ they had. One of them was an European, ai 
herself under the protection of Mrs Goddard. M( 
the others went to Moorshedabad, but their m 
has been much reduced by sickness. The C( 
remained m the fort for two months, destroying al 
military stores, and a small guard contmued for 
a year, when the place was totally abandoned at 
the merchants and artificers, having no further en 
ment, retired. The place was then m perfect r 
only the women s apartments m the palace, being t 
to contam such a number as Kasem Aly sent, almo 
whole buildmg had been appropriated for their rece] 
and had been much disfigureo by temporary wa 
clay and rough stone run up m haste, m order to pr 
the concealment considered necessary These 
remain, and occasion some difficulty m tracing the p 
form but, although a space of between 50 and 60 
has occasioned much rum the whole form of everj 
may still be traced, and I made a full plan of the j 
tmkhal), as access to such buildings, while the 
occupied cannot be procurred and as this was des 
for a family of the highest distincfaon m die h 
empire, and accommodated a pnnce, when it was a 
utmost height of splendour I now proceed to dee 
what remains of the fortress 

This occupies a part of the table land about 
miles from east to west, and five miles from noi 
south but among the natives it is usually red 
28 miles round and followmg the wmdings of the 
It may be so The area is very hilly, and much c 
surface consists of bare rock but there is a good 
of a fine red soil, which might be cultivated, and con 
many fine trees. A little aJso is fit for nee, and by 
Kelahdars was usually cultivated with t^t gram 
that any resource could ever be afforded to the gar 
from the cultivation of the soil farther than a supp! 
fruit, garden stuff and of some pasture , but as usua 
cultivation was carried on in order to save the consc 
of the Kelahdar when he desenbed the important 
his charge m the common maimer of Onental exw 
tioD A deep and wide recess called KanyarE 
separates this part of the table land, from that to 
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north, and a branch of this recess, named Guluriya Kho, 
separates it from the table land to the west, leaving only 
between its south end and the rock, that overhanges the 
Son, a rocky neck about 200 yards wide. The two sides 
of this neck are perpendicular, and the sides of the whole 
circumference are not only everywhere exceedingly steep, 
but in most places have in some part of their height a 
perpendicular rock of from 50 to 150 feet high. No 
less than 83 passages, besides the neck, are accessible 
to men. Three of these and the neck are called the 
four great Ghats, while 80 of more difficult access are 
called Ghatis. Although every one of these has been 
more or less fortified, and some of them very strongly , 
yet it IS evident, that such a place must have always been 
liable to surprise, especially with a native garrison, 
defective both in discipline and vigilance. Rajaghat, 
towards the south, which is the easiest ascent, is a very 
steep and long hill ; and even there it has been necessary, 
for a very considerable way, to ascend a perpendicular 
rock by means of a stair. The works even there are 
numerous, and strong ; and, being scarcely visible from 
below, in all probability could have been little affected 
by cannon. The vulnerable part of the fortress is 
indeed the neck, by which it is joined to the table land, 
and called Kathotiya. So far as can be judged from 
what remains, it would appear, that the Hindus at the 
other places had trusted entirely, or in a great measure, 
to the natural strength of the place ; but across the neck 
a wide ditch has been dug into the solid rock, and this 
is said to have been done by the Hindus. According 
to tradition it was intended to have made this ditch very 
deep, even to the level of the plain ; but when a litle had 
been dug, blood issued from a stone, and the work was 
abandoned. The work has indeed every appearance of 
unfinished rudness, and the stone from whence the blood 
came, is as usual shown, and was an object of worship, 
so long as the Hindus held the place. The neighbouring 
peasants still occasionally bestow on it a little red lead, 
and consider it as the power protecting Rautas. On the 
east side of this ditch Man Smgha erected most stupendous 
works, which, when viewed from the west, appear 
very magnificent, and I think exceed any castle that I 
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have seen. Two fine gates, one about 30 yards within 
the other, defend the north side of the neck, which is 
low and level and attached to each are many winding 
passages bulwarks and half moons while both they and 
the ditch are commanded by a double hne of the square 
bulwarks half moons and curtains, with fine battlements, 
which nse along a low hill that occupies the south side 
of the neck, and tower 60 or 70 feet above the ditch and 
recesses for about 40 yards m extent A near view is 
not at all favourable. The access to the different works, 
and the commumcations between them are exceedingly 
difficult The walls are not thick, and the masonry has 
all the defects of the buildings at Sahasram. Although 
it IS said that there was m the fortress a great many 
guns it does not appear to me that these works were 
fitted for receivmg tnem. The embrasures seem to have 
been fitted for arrows or musketry although there are 
a few holes perhaps a foot square, through which small 
cannon may have been thrust These works were still 
less calculated to resist the attack of modem warfare 
They are completely commanded by a nsing ground 
within 200 yards to the west a few guns placed on 
which would not doubt knock down the lofty works and 
fill the ditch. In the time of Man Singha we may 
therefore safely infer that cannon were httle used m 
si^;es whatever the flattery of Abul FaaiJ may assert 
At the east end of the same neck is another Ime of 
works, called the Lai Darwara^ah or red gate from the 
colour of some of the stones with which it is built The 
works there are comparatively trifling I need not 
describe the other fortifications all of which are inferior 
to these at Kathotiya and any one of them bemg earned 
would render the others of no use, for there is no atadel 
The works which Sher Shah commenced seem indeed 
to have been intended for such, and would have occupied 
a sqmre space along the south side of the hill mcludmg 
most of the places m which water is found so that had 
an enemy earned the ascent, he would not have been 
able to bwiege the atadel from a want of dnnk. The 
south face of this atadel would heve been defended by 
the natural preapices of the rock towards the Son. 
Some progress had been made on the ramparts faang 
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the east and north, but that towards the west had not 
been commenced, when the work was abandoned. The 
only part finished is a tomb for the superintendent 
(Darogah) of the works, who is said to have been an 
Abyssinian slave ; but he probably continued governor 
of the place long after the works were relinquished, and 
is said to have founded a school (Madressa), some 
remains of which, and a small mosque are shown. His 
tomb much resembles that of Sher Shah’s father, but is 
much smaller. It is still very entire. None of the 
works make any show from below, nor would any one in 
passing, imagine that such a barren dismal rock was 
either a fortress, or contained so many great buildings. 

I now proceed to describe the works that were 
defended by these forifications : — Very little indeed 
remains that can be attributed to the Hindus. Near the 
palace are three old tanks called after Ben Raja, Gaur 
Raja, and Chandrabhan. Many think that these were 
three persons of the same family, by caste Brahmans 
(probably of the military kind), and that it was from 
Chandrabhan that Sher Shah took the place. This is 
by no means confirmed by the inscription at Bandu ghat ; 
but it is perhaps not altogether invalidated by that monu- 
ment, for the 345 years intervening between the death 
of Jaya Chandra and the capture of Rautasgar by Sher 
Shah, will not only admit of the 12 governors mentioned 
in the inscriptions, but of these three Brahmans. The 
silence, however, of the inscription concerning these 
persons, while it goes on to mention the tributaries who 
held the country after the conquest, is a strong circum- 
stance against the truth of this tradition , and if any such 
persons as Ben Gaur and Chandrabhan existed, which 
from the circumstance of the tanks is not improbable, 
they may have held Rautas before Pratapa Dhavala ; 
and, in fact, the Belaunja Raja, who pretends to be this 
person’s descendant alleges, that he was the great great 
^andson of Chandrabhan. This genealogy is however 
liable to numerous objections, as will be afterwards 
mentioned. 

At the south-east corner of the tableland is an old 
temple called the seat (Chauri) of Rohitaswa, where it 
is said that . an image of that prince continued to be 

Id 
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worshipped, until the time of Aurungzeb It is situated 
on a small but steep peak, which commands an extensive 
magnificent and varied prospect far over the country 
beyond the Son To the summit is an ascent by 
84 steps aboiit eight inches high 10 mches wide, and 
10 feet long which is by far supenor to any other stair 
in the place. The steps are still qmte entire nor does 
it appear to me that they can be older than the time of 
Man Singha , but the temple is evidently much older 
The lower part of the shnne is still standing and the 
arch by which it is covered is still entire but tne pyramid 
by which the arch was surmounted and the porch, have 
Men The image as I have said was removed by 
Aurungieb but the door contains some figures. The 
orthodoxy of its founder is denoted by a Ganesa on the 
middle of the hntel , above it are four animals so rudely 
carved, that it is impossible to say, with certainty to 
what class even they belong They have however some 
resemblance to what is usually called the Hangsa or goose 
of Brahma (Anas Casarca) On each side at the bottom 
IS a roan m the act of drawing a sword. From all the 
arcumstances we may prowbly refer this temple to the 
time of the three Rajas who dug the tanks and who 
probably hved in the 10th or llth century Behind the 
temple is a small mosque, built accordmg to tradition 
by Aurungzeb when his zeal triumphed over the worship 
of Rohitaswa. At the bottom of the stair is a small but 
Very handsome temple, umversally attributed to Man 
Singha and nearly in the same state of decay with the 
stair The image from this also was removed by 
Aurungzeb when he purged the place of idolatry Near 
this 13 a large heap of stones still perhaps 20 feet high 
which has lost all symmetry of form but may have been a 
column like that on Ginyac, which is called the seat of 
Jarasandha. If any thmg about the place can be referred 
to the remote times of Rohitaswa, it is this heap and 
may have been erected m front of a temple more ancient 
than that which now exists, just as the pillar at Ginyak 
has been placed before the temple now m mm. 

Within the gate at Rajaghat has been a very consider 
able bmlding wth many appartments and accommoda 
tions for family of women. This said lo have been the 
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proper house of the Kelahdar or governor, but was only 
occupied by him when a family of high distinction resided 
in the palace. In common he occupied some of the 
apartments in that large pile. Between these two 
buildings was the principal market-place, a street built of 
stone huts. In this are two temples attributed to Man 
Singha, and one of them is exceedingly nest and hand- 
some : of this a di*awing has been published by Mr. Daniel. 
It is covered by a dome in the same style with that of 
the Vishunpad, and in lightness surpasses all Hindu 
works that I have seen the image has been removed. 
The other is small, and has evidently been dedicated to 
some Avatar of the Jains, to which sect Man Singha 
probably belonged, which may explain the reason why 
the accounts of the Hindus in the Ayin Akbery has been 
derived from these heretics. I shall finish this long 
account by describing the palace, and to render my 
meaning intelligible, shall refer to the plans and elevation 
contained in the 16th drawing. 

The greatest length of the building, which is called 
Mahul Suray, extends north and south, and the principal 
front is towards the west. Although superior to the others, 
it is quite irregular, and is entirely destitute of either taste 
or grandeur, being a plain wall of the bad masonry usual 
among the natives, in general of no great elevation, and 
having only one door, and a few pitiful windows scattered 
at great and irregular distances. The door is the most 
ornamented part, and is a large Gothic arch having on each 
side a rude figure of an elephant, from whence it is called 
the Hatiyupul. Within is another arch of the same 
dimensions, which leads into a guard-room (A) one of the 
most elegant parts of the whole building. Two sides (2, 2,) 
are surrounded by a stone platform for the guards, in 
place of the benches usual in our guard-rooms, while in 
three of the comers, behind the buttresses (T 1, 1, 1,) 
which support the roof, are a kind of room like recesses 
(3i 3, 3,) probably for the higher ranks of the guard. 
The room (4), in the fourth corner is larger than the 
others, has no air but by a very small door, and resembles 
strongly a dungeon. The roof of the guard-room is 
plastered "in the alcove form with many small compart- 
nients-,. somewhat'" like' those in the ^stone roofs of our 
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cathedrals, but intended merely for ornament, and con 
sistmg entirely of plaster, the roof bemg supported by 
beams and flags of stone, passing honzontolly from wall 
to wall The arches which m some places pass under 
them are so rude, as scarcely to be able to support their 
own weight. The roof is divided into tour great com 
partments, one m the centre, one m front, one towards 
the north, and the fourth towards the south The only 
passage into the mtenor is by this last, through a high 
double arched gateiv^ (5) which leads mto an open 
area (B) or Chauk. On the west side of this is a gallery, 
(1) open in front and terraced above. The pillars m 
front are square, and the cotmce as usual, consists of 
shoping flags supported by brackets. The door 3 leads 
into a small outwork (4), which commands the gate. 
The door 2, leads mto the area of another court (C), 
which IS only disbnguished from the former by being 
elevated a few steps. This open gallery was mtended 
for its accommoMtion of persons who came on busmess, 
and who approached to the presence of the Kelabdar, or 
chief person in the palace, by the door 2 the great man 
sittmg m his office, wtuch occupied the centre of the 
inner area (C) No person durst proceed straight up m 
front. 

This buildmg tor the transaction of busmess is 
perhaps the most r^ular part of the whole palace, and 
that m the best taste. U is called the Barodwan or 
12 gates, and communicates its names to the square (B) 
in its front An elevation of the northern face has 
therefore been given m the drawing It has in front an 
open hall (C) supported by four double columns, and 
two double plasters with the usual cormce. Over this 
are five small wmdows, and above them a land of 
pediment m which there is a window before which 
there is a balcony four Or five feet sejuate, which is 
covered by dome sujiported on four pillars. On each 
side of the colonnade is a small plam door, and above 
each a similar balcony rather below the level of the 
wmdows above the colonrude. The hall within the 
colonnade (1) was occupied by the clerks, while those, 
who came for admission having sneaked from the corner 
door stood ivith lomed hands on the threshold, until one 
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of these clerks was pleased to communicate his business 
to the governor, who sat in a hall behind (2), and issued 
his orders through the clerk. The two halls communi- 
cated by five doors of a proper size, so that a man can 
pass through without stooping, but which would not 
admit a waggon. In general however, it must be 
observed, that in native buildings no medium is observed 
in the size of the doors. They are either monstrous 
gates, or mere creeping holes. Above each door is a 
small arched window, but except that in the centre these 
do not penetrate into the inner hall. At each end of the 
outer hall is small square room with four doors (3, 3,). 
The roofs of these three rooms in front are flat, and are 
supported by stone beams covered with flags. The end 
rooms are very low, but the central hall is of a good 
height, rather more than its breadth. The great hall 
behind (2,) is a fine room with an alcove roof divided 
into three compartments , that in the centre high and 
round, those at the ends low and semi-circular. At the 
back it has one door with a window over it, the door 
leading into the area ; and at each end it has the same. 
These doors at the end of the hall lead into two low 
square rooms (4, 4,) which are open in front, and 
supported by a double row of small square columns. At 
the east and west ends of the building, near the front 
corner, a stair (5, 5,) leads Up to a small door, and passes 
up from thence through the thickness of the wall, being 
as usual here narrow, dark and steep. After ascending 
a short flight, a door leads into a small chamber (see 
additional plan 6, 6,) over those on the ground floor 
(3, 3,) with an alcove roof, and two alcove recesses. 
There is a window in front -with a balcony as described, 
when speaking of the external appearance of the building. 
In the recess towards the front hall (1) are two windows, 
one opening into that, and the other into a vault above 
it. Theother recess, leads into a narrow passage (7, 7, 7 ,) 
through the wall between the halls I and 2, and 
above the doors by which these communicate, and has a 
view into both by the windows, which I have nSentioned 
as being above the doors. This passage called a Shah 
Nushm IS about two feet wide, and forms a communica- 
tion between the upper part of the two ends of the 
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building, the central hall No 2, occupying the wholeheight 
Fromme narrow passage at each end is a door of com 
municabon with a small handsome room (Nos. 8, 8,) over 
those marked (Nos 4 4) These rooms haVe a coach roof 
and open m front with three arches supported on short 
pillars. Each has a window m the end opposite to the door, 
and another which looks mto the great hall (2) below 
The same stairs, by another very bad flight lead up 
to the flat roof of the building (see additional plan), 
surrounded as usual by a heavy paraMt wall about 6 feet 
hig^ part of which m front is raised mto the pediment 
and you enter by a small gallery (9) supported by four 
pillars mto the balcony or Gunbji (10) described as in 
front of the pediment On either side of the gallery a 
stair (11 11 ) still more execrable than the others, leads 
down mto a very low roofed vault (see additional plan 
12) which 13 above the front hall (1), is lighted by the 
five small windows m front of the building and is divided 
by four gothic arches mto five compartments. This 
served as a treasury Behind the extreme compartment, 
at each end, there runs south mto the thickness of the 
wall an arched gallery (U, 13,) about 3 feet wide, and 
reaching to the back part of the buildmg, but without any 
opening except the small door, by which it commumcates 
ivith the vault. These galleries held the money, while 
the vpult m front was the office of the accomptants, &c. 
The vault at each end looks down mto the small chamber 
(6) by the small wmdow mentioned when descnbmg iL 
To return to the roof, at each end towards the north front 
IS a small dome (14 14,) supported by eight pillars, 
forming a cupola, or what the natives calf a Gunbii. 
Were it not for the monstrous parapet wall these would 
have a veiy good effect, as such cupolas are the only 
light or showy parts of Hindustani buildings , but from 
below no part of them can be seen, except the very 
summit of the domes (15, 16) Sixteen are elevations 
(Ciauvutaras) on the terrace, on which the people sat to 
enjoy the cool of the evening The five windows behmd 
these m the parapet wall gave a view of the country and 
it would seem that m fair weather the evemngs and 
nights were usijally passed on the roofs, on which account 
these arc always surrounded by walls sir screen?/ 
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There is nothing else remarkable in this court (C), 
except that it had to the east a lower area (D), distin- 
guished from it only by being on a level with B, and 
having in its centre a small tank. These two areas B and 
D served as parades for the guaids, where they 
assembled to be viewed by the governor seated in the 
Baradwari. In the area B is a small door (No. 4), with 
a window over it. The door leads into a den under a 
stair, and the window into the stair itself. 

The small court E is called Roshun Shuhidka 
Chauk, from its containing the tomb of a martyr (No. 1) 
named Roshun. The west end of this court is chiefly 
occupied by a gallery (No. 2) open in front. This was 
intended for persons in waiting. The door (No. 3) leads 
into the gallery, and is merely meant for uniformity. 
No. 4 leads to an execrable stair, which is long, dark, 
narrow, and steep, and which in its course has been 
defended by two doors. Ascending this stair, we come 
to a narrow landing place, having a door to the right, and 
another in front. It brings us into some apartments 
above the main guard A, as may be seen in the plan of 
the upper storey of the building, and terminates in a small 
closet (1), with a door to the south (2), from which there 
was access to the roof of the gallery (1) in the area^ (B), 
which has on both sides a low parapet. 

Another door (3) leads into the corner of an open 
terrace (4, 4, 4), surrounded by a high parapet wall. 
Another more elevated terrace (5, 5, 5, 5), about four 
feet high, projects from the west wall of this area, and 
occupies most of its space. On the centre of this 
elevated terrace is another octagonal one (6) still higher, 
and probably intended as the evening place of recreation 
for the chief officer of the guard. In the western wall of 
this area are two doors leading into two small chambers 
(8, 8) in front of the gate, where each has a balcony 
(9, 9) covered as usual with a cupola ; and between 
there is another small chamber (10), with which both 
communicate, and in front of which is a small window 
^11) immediately above the point of the arch of the outer 
gate. The northernmost of these three small chambers 
communicates by a door (12) with the interior of the palace, 
tb which I shall afterwards return, On the south 5 ide pf 
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tlie area is a stair (13), open above, and leading to the 
roof of the small chambers, a terrace surrounded by a 
parapet, and having in front two small cupolas, m which 
the low minarets of the gate (14 14) terminated It 
seems to have been afterwards discovered that this 
terrace commands a view of the women s apartments, and 
a rude high wall appears to have been built above the 
original parapet, and this was covered with a pent roof, 
which must have disfigured the gate, the only external 
part of the buildmg in the least handsome. These 
additional works have in a great measure fallen. 

The area F was the awide of the eunuchs The 
chamber No 1 is handsome, with a coach roof, and has 
m front and at one end two fine open gahenes (2, 3), 
behind the latter of which are a chamber and closet 
(4 4) The chamber No 5 has a plain coach roof: No 6 is 
handsome having an alcove roof divided mto many com 
partments and a large archedgate, and two small windows 
towards the area. At its west end is a small door le ad i ng 
mto a hovel (7) under a stair, which enters however from 
the area. This stair (S) is perhaps the best m the huild 
ing four feet wide, and the steps tolerably easy it leads 
up to an area above the chamber No 6 which is 
surrounded by a very high parapet wall (see plan of the 
upper story No 15) On the east side of this area is a 
small neat chamber (No 16) above No 5 , it has an 
alcove roof m compartments and two wmdows, one of 
which looks into the women s apatrroenfs, the other mto 
the area E this has before it a balcoiw and cupola as 
usual This apartment is called the Kanggaroidial, or 
abode of pleasure and seems to have been me sleeping 
room of the Raja Man Smgha. A stair (17) leads up to 
Its roof, which m place of bemg surrounded by a parapet 
wall 13 surrounded by a row of square pillars, about four 
feet high which have been umted by screens of stone 
fretwork most of which is gone. This root commands a 
full view of the women's apartments and was probably a 
place where the chief might sit concealed to watch their 
conduct To return to the lower apartments, at the 
west end of the area F in front is an open gallery (10), 
supported by four columns and two plasters, with a 
sloping comice as usual The roof is supported by six 
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great arches, whjch divide it into seven narrow compart- 
ments, again arched. At each end is a wide arch conducted 
into two chambers (11 and 12). Behind this gallery, 
and lighted from it by wide door and two windows, is an 
ugly hall with an arched roof (9), and having at each end 
a small door, communicating with two dismal dens (13 
and 14), which communicate also with the rooms (11 and 
12), that are before them. Beyond this are three retiring 
closets, one within the other (15, 16, and 17). They 
have no light but from the outer door of 17, and no 
covered communication with any othei part of the build- 
ing. It may indeed be observed, that in the whole palace 
there was scarcely any covered communications from one 
set of apartments to another ; and that very often indeed 
there was no going from one room to another in the 
same set without being exposed to all the inclemency of a 
burning sun or to the torrents of ram which pour down in 
such a climate. Above these apartments is a large terrace, 
as will be seen in the plan of the upper story (18). This 
area is surrounded by high parapet walls, which totally 
exclude a view of the women’s apartments, so that the 
male attendants of the Raja, or friends, might be 
admitted to his principal place of residence (28) through 
the apartments above the main guard (A). In the west 
side of this parapet are three small windows looking out 
to the court m front of the castle. North from these 
is a handsome room (19), with a door to the south and 
another to the east, while on the west there is a window 
with a balcony covered as usual, but larger than common, 
as it is covered by three cupolas. The roof of this 
chamber has been composed of flags joined m a 
bad manner ; and some of them, therefore, have given 
way. A narrow hanging stair (No. 20) led up to the 
roof ; but some of the steps have given way, and it is no 
longer practicable. This and the other hanging stairs in 
the building, although they at first sight resemble those 
so called in Europe, are of a very different and rude 
structure. One step is no support to the others ; each is 
upheld entirely by the end built into the wall ; and, 
although the projecting part never exceeds two feet in 
length, many have given way. At the north-end - of this 
area a short open stair (No. 21) leads to a small area (22) 
16 
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on Ihe west side of •nlucii are Wo letinng closets (23, 23 
above Nos la and 16), and each has in front an open 
area (24, 24) 

Returning again to the area, F, on the ground, we 
6nd a chamber (lb), which was the station of a guard of 
eunuchs, and it forms the chief entry mto the women t 
apartments, and also into area H, the more peculiar 
residence of the Raja, or prmce. 

The area G was probably the place where women 
waited in the open galleries 1 and 3 for admission into 
the eunuchs lodgings, either to sell commodibes or be 
earned mto the inner apartments The ^sage from 
without was through the alley R and the ^or I m the 
court M The guard room 2 was the entry into the 
mtenor The area K is surrounded on three sides by 
buildings and was probably kitchens for the ladies 

The open space M to which no buildings are im 
mediately attached seems to have formed a general route 
of communication and had m it a small tank (2), to which 
all the domestics might resort The apartments round 
the area N L appear to have belonged to the male domes- 
tics of the Raja, and the stair leads up to the terrace, by 
which they are covered and from thence into a chamber 
which has been above No 1 m the area K but the roofs 
of both upper and lower chambers have fallen and I 
know not whether or not the commumcation went further 
These terraces overlook all the area of the baths N and 
the space M into which, therefore, the ladies never came. 
The oaths in the area N consist of an anticbamber (1 ) a 
cold (No 2), and a hot bath (No 3) with boilers (4) 
heated from without and retirmg doset (6) with a 
passage (5) openmgbothtothe antichamber and the ojien 
space M The baths, both hot and cold have been dug 
up m search of treasure. They are lighted from above 
by a small circular opemng in the summit of the dome 
by which each is covered. From the area of the baths N 
mto the area O arc tu o doors for the sake of symmetry, 
for one would have answered every purpose equally wdl, 
as will be seen by the plan 

In the centre of the area, O has been a small 
reservoir of water The apartments here seem to have 
been mtended as a place of repose after bathing A stair 
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leads to the roof of the buildings, which as usual is 
terraced. 

The small area (S) at its north end has had some 
buildings (1) between it and the area (I), the use of which, 
as they are very ruinous, is not very clear ; but in the 
central projection (2) there is a niche, above which is an 
opening about 6 inches high and 3 feet long. Terminat- 
ing in this, I observe three water pipes, and it probably 
formed an artificial cascade, as in the area there is a stone 
basin evidently intended to receive the water. The use 
of the niche over which the water fell was probably in 
order to contain a light to illuminate the cascade when 
it ran in the dark. 

The area S communicates by an open stair (3) with 
the large terrace T, on which a building called the Palace 
of Flowers is situated, and which forms also a part of the 
buildings which surround the area I. Under the side 
of this terrace, which fronts the area S, are six small 
recesses. Under its end, which faces its area D, is a 
kind of cellar, No. 1, with one door. Finally, under 
its side towards the area I is a long gallery (No. 2) 
supported by square buttresses, and behind this gallery is 
another cellar (No. 3) with two doors. The building 
called the Phul Mahal, or Palace of Flowers, as will 
appear from the separate plan, occupies the whole terrace 
T contiguous to the area D and B, from which its outer 
wall rises perpendicularly , but along the area S there is 
a walk (1) about 4 feet wide, and towards the area I there 
is an open terrace (2) as far back as the gallery and cellar. 
An open stair leads up to this at the west end of the area 
E. The building consists of a central hall (3) with three 
small doors towards each side, and another at each end. 
A man cannot pass’any of them without stooping. The end 
doors open outwardly into wide arches (4, 4,). In the 
centre of this hall has been a cisteren and jet destroyed in 
making accommodation for the family of Kasem Aly. On 
each side of the hall is an open gallery (5, 5,) with a door 
in each end, like those in the ends of the central hall, 
terminating in wide arches (4, 4, 4, 4). On each side of 
the terrace (2) a stair leads up by the walls which 
bound the terrace. That on the east is for the sake of 
uniformity, and ends at a false dooi , that towards the 
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■west leads up by an execrable covered stair to the roof 
that 13 covered by an abominable parapet wall, 7 feet 
high, m which there are various peepholes Under this 
all round, has been a cornice of the usual form and had 
this been surmounted by a balustrade instead of the 
p^pet wall, the whole building would have been neat 
The buildmg however forms a good set of apartments 
designed for a place of cool retreat m which surrounded 
by jets of water the Raja might sit to transact busmess. 

The chief entrance mto area I is by a guard room 
(4) which has stone benches for the guards on each side 
of the passage, and holes at one end (5 6) I presume for 
holding ammumhom Adjoining to the guard room a 
stair leads up to the roof of the adjacent buildings and 
near this is a passage mto a retirmg closet (8) South 
from this is the door of a small chamber (9) by which 
there 18 a commumcation with the area B Opposite to 
the guard room is an opengaUery(l) forthe accommoda 
tion of those m waiting In the centre of this area I has 
been a reservoir and jet of water The area P, to which 
there is admission through two small guard houses (1 2 ) 
according the people on to spot has been designed as a 
land of theatre or place for loolang at dancers and 
singers , and the apartments round the area Q were m 
tended for their accommodation to dress and refresh before 
they b^an to perfonru These apartments have been 
placed at a distance from those of the ladies and m the 
vicmity of where the Raja could go under pretence of 
business in order to avoid the offence which the ladies 
might take at his frequenting such company I am 
however convmcedfroman inspection of the royal palace 
at Futehpur near Agra that this account and these con 
jectures are erroneous that the areas P and Q are 
stables and apartments for confidential grooms and that 
here were kept the most select horses bdongmg to the 
chief on which m case of danger he and his most trusty 
servants might make a sudden retreat, and which were 
appr^natw (Kaseh) for his own peculiar nding 

Returmng to the area H which was the prma 
pal seat of the chiefs grandeur and more legitimate 
pleasures, ViC find on the ground floor some large apart 
ments. No 1 has a large arched gate m the centre, pn 
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each side of that a large window, and beyond each 
of these a small door. Its roof is low, and supported 
by six Gothic arches, dividing it into five compart- 
ments, each of which has a pavilion or coach roof. 
Behind this is No. 2, a long low-roofed hall which 
communicates with the gallery by one wide arched 
door and two windows ; but is not so long as the 
gallery, a stair which leads to the upper story being 
taken from the S, end. Behind it communicates by one 
small door with a long dark cellar. No. 3, which at its 
south end, under the stair, has a recess. In the north 
end of the hall is a small door leading into a small 
arched room (5) behind, which is a dark cellar (4), the 
door of which is not above 2 feet high. Opposite to that 
door the chamber, No. 5, communicates with a suite of three 
rooms (6, 7, 8), of which that in the centre is very handsome. 
It is supposed, and highly probable, thatthe lower apart- 
ments of this area were the ward robe and depositories of 
other valuable effects. At the end of this suit is a 
chamber (No. 9), which completes the north side of the 
area, and formed the chief passage with two very wide 
Gothic arches into the ladies’ garden, which was separa- 
ted from the east side of this area by a wall surmounted 
by a balustrade. 

The stair (10) which conducts from these lower 
apartments to the second story is exceedingly bad, and an 
irregular and dangerous landing place at its top [see plan 
of the upper story. No. 25] has two doors, one to the 
right and the other to the left. The latter forms the 
communication with the upper parts of the buildings at 
the west side of the area F , that to the right leads into 
the end of a very fine open gallery (No. 26), with a flat 
roof supported on each side by four massy buttresses, 
and four semi-circular arches with fine cornices, so as to 
have a grand solid appearance, although rather heavy. 
At the north end, opposite to the door of entry, is a 
recess with an alcove roof in a very good style. 

Behind this gallery is a very fine hall (28), called the 
Emperor’s Throne (Tukht PadshaJn) in the same style ; 
but it has an alcoved recess at both ends. It communi- 
cates with the gallery by a grand door and two very large 
windows, which have been skreened by fret-work jn^ 
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stone. This differs a good deal from the windows of our 
cathedrals, and does not equal their appearance, although 
it has a very fine effect It is intended to conceal from 
full view without excluding the air In the back wall of 
this hall are two small windows towards the western face 
of the castle and each has had covered balcony , but 
these windows are not regular the one being towards the 
south end of the hall and the other being within the 
northern recess from which also there was a window that 
looked mto a small chamber (29) at its north end, 
through which there was a passage to the terrace on the 
roof of the ladies apartments The Raja, therefore, 
even sitting m state had an opportunity of seeing what 
ivas going forward m that quarter The style of 
architecture m this hall and the gallery before it will be 
understood from the elevations accomp>anying the plans 

Before the gallery is an area (No 27) open above, 
but shut m towards the area H by a hi^ parapet wall so 
as totally to exclude a view of the ladies At its north 
end IS a door, by which turning towards the left there is 
the passage to the small chamber (29) above mentioned 
through wmch was the entrance into the terraced roof of 
the ladies apartments and by the nght was an open 
passage along the roofs (30) of chambers 7 b and 9 on 
the ground floor 

At the south end of the terrace No 27 is a stair 
partly open partly covered Although tolerably light 
and rather wide bemg from three to four feet this stair 
is exceedingly steep U leads to the roof of the great 
hall and ^Tery (No 26 28) which is surrounded by a 
wall and balustrade and to some buildmgs formm^ the 
third story of this part of the building of which a 
separate plan is given Inthe north parapet towards the 
west end is a small cupola leadmg to a window, and 
covered balconj (No 1) overlooking the terrace on the 
roof of the ladies apartments At the south west comer 
is a handsome square room (2) supported by four Gothic 
arches behind the southern of which is a semi-circular 
recess This room has one door and two very small 
window's. At the south-east comer of this terrace is 
another stair (3) i>artly covered partly open which leads 
to the fourth story of this part of the building on the 
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roof of the chamber in the third story just now described. 
Of this fourth story also a separate plan is given. The 
small chamber (1) is open towards the north, where it is 
supported by four slender columns. The area on the 
terrace in front of this chamber has been sui rounded by 
stone pillars, between which there weie screens to con- 
ceal the ladies, who might occasionally be admitted. A 
very narrow passage leads from this small apartment 
along the stair to a cupola (No. 2) supported by four 
pillars, which commands a most magnificent view, having 
not only the whole country, but almost every area of the 
castle perfectly exposed. This is the highest pinnacle of 
the building, and has a showy light appeal ance. 

I now proceed to the flower garden (Phulwari) as it 
is called by the Hindus, or (Khaneh Bag) house-garden, 
as it is called by the Persians, which is in fact the abode 
of the ladies, or Zenana, as we call it, from the Persian 
Zenana Muhal (womens’ apartments) , but this term 
appears too plain to PI industani jealousy, which chooses to 
exclude altogether the mention of the sex. It forms a 
large square from the south-west corner of which the 
area (H) has been taken , but on every other part it is 
surrounded by apaitments one story high, as will be seen 
on the plan. The most usual form of each apartment 
consists of a hall opening towards the garden with a 
wide door, and having at each end a room, which is 
lighted by one window, but sometimes receives no air 
except through the hall. There are, however, several 
irregularities, as will be seen by the plan. It is prob- 
able, that, when not too much crowded, each lady had 
one of these apartments for herself and slaves. Three 
staircases, as will appear by the plan (7, 22, 44), led up 
to the roof near the south-east, north-east, and north-west 
corners, where there are buildings, to which we shall 
afterwards return. There are also two private entries 
from the outside of the castle, marked No. 11 and No. 38. 
The latter is guarded by two small chambers (39 and 40), 
which form a projection , but, to my great surprise, there 
would appear at the other passage (11) to have been no 
precaution except a wooden door. I am inclined how- 
ever to suspect, that both these passages were made by 
Colonel Goddard, to give access to his men, probably 
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quartered m the flower garden, and that the passage 
No 11 had been ongmalty a stair like No 22, and that 
the passage No 38 has been like that marked No 26, 
which leads mto two chambers projecting in conformity 
with numbers 39 and 40, and which probably served as 
baths The passage No 18 led mto a small area (U) 
surrounded by mne apartments, as will appear from the 
plan. Nos. 7 8 and 9 seemtohavebeenrebnngclosets, 
the others surrounding this area seem to have been 
the apartments of careful women attendants In the wall 
between 8 and 9 has been a stair leading to the terrace 
on the roof. 

The area, called the Phulwan has probably m fact 
been a flower garden and is divided mto numerous 
parterres by various narrow paved roads, crossing each 
other at n^t angles The flowers of course have long 
ago vanished. 

The chief ornament of this area is a square building 
called the Aynah Mahal or mirror of palaces the 
residence of the chiefs married wife. It is placed near the 
centre on a terrace (W) to which on three sides there is 
an ascent by a stair leadmg to a astern (1,2 3 ) in 
which there probably was a jet of water On the west 
side were two stairs and no astern The buildmg is 
very clumsy Each side m front has three doors, and 
some way above them a comice m the usual form Above 
the comice is a window with a covered balcony, and the 
parapet is crowned with a clumsy balustrade. In other 
respects the whole of each front is a dead wall varied 
only by six windows placed regularly mdeed but entirely 
unomamented and quite pitiful in sue. Within on the 
ground floor, which was probably the usual resort of 
such of the ladies as enjoyed the wife s favour are nme 
chambers, and a stair the distribution of which will be 
seen from the plan The rooms, 5 6, 7, and 8, are 
tolerably light, airy, and high m the roof, wluch consists 
of a plam semiKarcidar arch. The rooms Nos. 9 and 11 
are neat bemg octagons with two doors and four windows , 
two to the outside, and two towards the rooms No 6 
and 8, and 5, and 7 The roof forms a hollow hemis 
phere, and is rather too lofty Nos. 10 and 12 differ 
only m being square, and are also very neat. The 
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central room, No. 7, were it lighter, would be also hand- 
some , but its four doors are very low, as the stair passes 
over one of them. Each door has over it a window , 
and, had that under the stair been sacrificed, the doors 
might have been made of a good height. The hemis- 
pherical roof, which covers the centre, is supported by four 
Gothic arches, and within the arches at each end is a 
semi-circular alcove completing the roof in length 

The stair, which goes up from No. S, is 31 feet 
wide, but very steep. It leads up to the roof, or second 
story, the form of which will be seen by the additional 
plan. The terrace (31) is surrounded by a hi^h parapet 
wall and balustrade, m which, as I have mentioned, are 
four windows with four covered balconies (33, 33, 33, 
33), and its surrounds an elevated terrace (32), and a 
small building (35) above the staii, through the middle 
of which there is an arched passage (36). Above this a 
stair, exceedingly steep, leads to a small platform (38) on 
the summit, which is covered by a cupola (39) supported 
on four pillars not quite so high as that above the royal 
throne, but still commanding a most noble view both of 
the country and castle. At each corner, above the chambers 
9, 10, 11, and 12 is a small square room (34) covered 
by a dome, too low to have any effect from below. 
Each chamber has a door, and two small windows. 

I now return to the buildings above the roof of the 
ladies apartments, which is flat. Above the doors and 
windows their front, towards the area was ornamented 
all round with a sloping cornice, above which was a low 
parapet wall, sufficient only to prevent those walking on 
the roof from falling over , but above the roof on the 
opposite side, the outer wall of the castle rose 10 or 12' 
feet higher than the terrace (40), which formed their 
roof. 

Above the stairs Nos. 44, 22 and 7, are three small 
buildings (41), which cover the stair, and open with a 
door to each side from the landing place. A stair (42) 
leads up from the terrace to the small platform on the 
roof of each of these buildings, on which has been cons- 
tructed a small cupola or Gunbji supported by four 
pillars (43). On each of the three corners of the roof of 
the ladies’ quarters, above the apartments 9, 24 and 42 is 
17 
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a square chamber (44) which on two sides towards the 
terrace has a door and window over it, and a wmdow on 
each of the two sides, that look towards the country 
Each of these latter windows leads to a covered balcony 
which of course was carefully covered by screens. 

A wretched open hanging stair (46), such as before 
descnbed, leads to the roof of each of these rooms which 
are light and handsome, being nearly cubes. On the 
outside they have all round a sloping cormce surmount 
ed by a low parapet wall which could not conceal from 
view the ladies, that might ascend, and which of course 
they never were permitted to do, except m the dark. 

Above the chambers 27 and 28 is a small area (47) 
open above, with a retiring closet (48) behmd it , but 
there is notlun g analogous above the corresponding apart 
ments Nos. 39 and 40 

Before the west front of the castle is a large area, 
not however correspondmg exactly with the dimensions 
of the front, as it does not reach to the southern end, 
while it passes the northern as will appear by the plan. 
It has three gates towards the north south and west, but 
none of them is in the centre of its respective side. 
That towards the west had above it a gallery for the band 
of music called Noubut, and through this gate came an 
aqueduct about four feet high which brought water mto 
the flower garden from a sinall tank at some distance west 
from whence it was raised by machmery This aqueduct 
cut the court mto two so that there could have been no 
passage for a carnage from the north to the south gate 
and horses could only mdeed have passed by scrammmg 
over a steep ascent paved with stones, which was m the 
Ime of the two gates. Except at the gates the area was 
surrounded on every side by a high i^l on the mner 
side of which was erected a very narrow gallery opemng 
towards the area by numerous arches about five feet 
wide, with buttresses between of about three feet The 
gallery was not subdivided into rooms, but served as 
barracks for the men immediately attach^ to the gover 
nor's persons. The roof of the gallery served as a ram 
part defended by the outer wall rismg mto a parapet 
capable of defence against musketry The centre of the 
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west face was ornamented by a cupola, supported on four 
pillars, and overlooking a small tank. 

The whole walls are constructed of squared stone, 
built in the same irregular manner as mentioned in the 
account of the monuments at Sahasram. The roofs con- 
sist of stone beams and flags covered with plaster. The 
walls in most parts have been plastered, and painted with 
glaring colours in various rude fantastic ornaments. 
Man Singha aware of the people, among whom he was 
placed, introduced nothing of the Hindu mythology into 
the ornaments ; and the only things that could in the 
least ajEfect the most scrupulous Moslem, are the two 
elephants on the gate of the palace, and a griffin on the 
gate at Kothotiya. 

SECTION 9th 
Division of Mohaniya 

The level part of this division, which alone requires 
attention from the police, is a small and compact but 
populous jurisdiction. The officers of police however 
reside exactly at the most inconvenient corner. An agent 
of the collector of land-rents resides near, at Estuyart 
(Stuart) Gunj, which is perfectly centrical for the extent 
of territory under his charge. 

The Kazi, who has charge of not only this but of 
the two following divisions, resides at Arah. When a 
considerable number of petty suits accumulate, he is 
occasionally sent here to investigate the evidence. Com- 
plaints of the delay and expense attending such a mode 
of procedure are numerous. The Kazi has however 
appointed deputies, who have authority not only to per- 
form ceremonies, but to attest deeds. There are 
4 Pirzadas of one family : but they are poor, and not much 
respected. 

Two-fourteenths of the Hindus have no spiritual 
guide. 

Those who adhere to Siva or to his spouse, they 
seldom know which, amount to seven-fourteenths, of 
whom the Brahmans have two, and the Dasanami 
Sannyasis five. There are 7 maths or convents belonging 
to this order. 
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Four fourteenths of the Hindus are of the sect of 
Nanak, and have 10 meetings, of which two at Bhaguya 
are large, and have endowments in land. 

One-seventh of the Hindus is of the sect of Vishnu 
following chiefly the Ramanandis, of whom there are 
sixteen instructors, who have all abandoned themselves 
to the sweets of matrimony 

There is a religious house of the Kavir Pangth, but 
the number of adherents is as usual small 

This division contains a considerable portion of 
the table land, the appearance of which does not materially 
diSer from that Hready described. The recesses m 
the sides of the mountains are not so extensive nor 
magnificent as m Shahasram and Tilothu , but there are 
here some detached hiUs and the spaces between these 
and the great mass being in some parts well culbvated, 
the views there are exceedingly fine. The plam is very 
fertile, and most fully occupied so that the land is too 
valuable to be wasted on useless plantations. 

There are however fully as many mango trees as 
are required. The addition of some palms would add 
much to the appearance, and something to the value of 
the country 

There are 400 houses built of bnck 700 have mud 
walls but are two stones high. Of these 400 are tiled 
300 are thatched. All the nuts have mud walls , ,V of 
them may be bled a very few belongmg to the poorest 
creatures are covered with stubble , the remainder has 
thatch of grass. 

Mohamya, where the officers of pohce reside includ 
mg Eshiart Gunj contains 200 houses of which some 
are very large, bemg inns with very numerous chambers 
disposw m a long range. 

Chayanpur is a good country town neater than usual 
in thist country and m a very fine situabon m respect to 
fertility salubnty and prospects It ivas formerly the 
residence of a considerable Hindu Raja, and afterwards, 
being occupied by the Pathans, became a favounte 
residence of some branches of Shcr Shah s family In 
the viamty there are many monuments and tombs of 
these Pathans, and some of them are handsome bmldings, 
but they ha\ e eradicated the objects of idolatrous worship 
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In treating of the antiquities I shall return to the 
monuments of the place, which carries on a good deal of 
trade. It was stated by the officers of police to contain 
600 houses, but from its appearance I do not think, that 
it contains less than 1 000. 

Bhaguya contains 550 houses, Jahanabad about 200. 
It has an inn { Semy ) built of brick, and still in repair, 
although attributed to Sher Shah. Not having seen it, 

I shall say nothing farther on the subject. Kargango 
Push contains 125 houses; Bhagawanpur, and Sawar 
200 each. 

The Moslems at present have no place of worship 
at all remarkable. About 20 Fakirs have tombs of saints 
with small endowments but none of them attract notice. 

The places of Hindu worship, being much connected 
with the antiquities, both shall be considered at the same 
time. 

There was a certain Munda, whom people pretty 
generally call a Chero Raja, but the Pandit of the survey 
says, that he was a Daitya, who had a brother named 
Chandu, and both lived in the golden age. These 
brothers who, according to the Markandiya Puran, were 
the chief military officers {Senapati) of Sambhu and 
Nisambhu, two great infidel {Daitya) kings, were killed 
by Parwati, who on that account is called Chamunda, a 
title, it is said, composed of the two infidels names. It is 
further said, that the proper name of Chayanpur is 
Chanupur derived from one of the brothers who resided 
there, while a small temple named Mundeswari, and 
situated on a hill about five miles east from Chayanpur, 
was built by the Daitya Munda. If there is any founda- 
tion for the Puranic legend, it may refer to some exploits 
in the Indian warfare of Semiramis , but from the appear- 
ance of the ruins I have little doubt not only of the truth of 
the common report of Munda Raja having been a Chero, - 
but that he was some small chief, who retained a dependent 
principality long after his nation had ceased to possess 
the imperial dignity. The town where Munda resided 
IS called Garohat, and was situated on the banks of the 
Katane, just in the eastern mouth of a valley formed 
between the great mass and the detached range of hills 
west from iBhagawanpur. The <whole - of this valley was 
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onginilly called Muken Kho , but that name has of late 
been restncted to a large recess towards its east end, 
down which the Katane 6ow8 The situation was 
ludiaously chosen for the residence of a person such as 
1 suppose Munda to have been, as it is not only in a 
very rich country but has behind it recesses in the moun 
tains that are capable of defence by a small force , and 
even in case of defeat, the mountains afford a secure 
means of escape It would appear from numerous heaps 
of bncks that the town of Garohat extended about 
14 miles from east to west and half a mile from north to 
south it has not been fortified but I believe that all the 
passes into the valley have been defended by Imes I 
thought that I could trace a very high rampart and wide 
ditch running m a straight Ime from the great mass of 
hills to the oetached hiff east from Bhagawanpur and the 
pass between the latter and the detached hill next to it 
towards the west at the village of Suraiya, has been 
defended by a double rampart of stone On a little 
eminence overhangmg the Katane at Garohat, have been 
collected some fragments of images called Hanuman 
who at present is a favourite in that part of the country 
but none of them have the smallest resemblance to a 
monkey I could trace three of them to resemble entirely 
what in the rums of the Behar Cheros were called Ganesa 
Hamun leaning on a bull and hon and Narayan ndmg 
on Garur A head also resembled that of the image 
called Vasudeva. The works, which by the vulgar are 
attributed to the Cheros extended also all along the north 
side of the detached hills, both east and west from Garohat, 
where they have left several tanks and reserviors and 
some scattered images Among these Rumajaya, my 
native assistant, on the road behveen Majhar and Garohat, 
observed a Buddha seated m the usual posture. The 
most remarkable of these detached works is however 
the temple of Mundeswan already mentioned. I could 
not conveniently visit the place but sent a painter, who 
drew the most remarkable part (sec drawing No 17) 
The temple, now very ruinous, has been an octagon 
supported by four columns ( L. ) of an order common m 
Behar, and has had a porch supported by eight similar 
columns having had four doors it is much hghter than 
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usual, although one of the doors is shut behind. In the 
centre is a Siva Lingga ( C ), with four human faces on 
the phallus. The image called Mundeswari ( B ), or the 
goddess of Munda, is an armed female^ have many hands 
and riding on a buffalo : it probably represents the wife 
of Mahisasur, a celebrated antagonist of Parwati the 
hair and ears evidently resemble those of the Buddhas • it 
is placed in the door, behind which is a small cavity 
without any external opening. The inscription (D) is on 
a loose stone at some distance from the temple , were it 
entirely le^ble, it is so short that it could throw little light 
on the subject. The Pandit thinks, however, that he can 
discern the word Mundeswar, which being in the male 
gender would be applicable to the Lingga, and not to the 
goddess. The door of the temple towards the porch (A) 
IS uncommonly fine, but throws no light on the subject , the 
figures on it representing dancers, musicians, and such 
like personages. About 2000 votaries assemble here 
at a fair (Mela). 

A family, the chief of which have been styled Rajas 
of Chayanpur, pretends to the honour of having expelled 
the Cheros , but the whole history of this family is 
involved in the utmost difficulty, and most of the Sakawar 
tribe to which it belongs are so violent, that no intercourse 
with them could be procured. The agent of the head of the 
family pretended that he was descended from a Lakshmi 
Mai, who came from Sikri Fatehpur, near Agra, and after 
52 generations was succeeded by a Sarivahan Raja who was 
10th ancestor to Draponath, the present representative 
of the family ; but very little reliance is to be placed on 
this account. The agent pretended that every Bhat 
(genealogist) could give me a list of the succession, but 
I applied to several, who all denied any such knowledge, 
and said, that they had heard only of Raja Sarivahan, the 
son of Chitra Sen, and of his having died without male 
issue. All other castes, it must be observed, attribute 
the overthrow of the Cheros to the Siviras, and these, as 
I have already mentioned, were expelled by the Paramarkas. 
I therefore conclude that the Sakawars are one of these 
predatory tribes, who expelled the latter and kept posses- 
sion of the country until the Paramarkas were restored 
by the Muhammedans. So ignorant of history was the 
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agent who favoured me with the preceding account, that 
he stated Lakshmi Mai who hvea 62 generations ago, to 
have been employed by the Muhammedans to expd the 
Cheros. The family pretends also that not only by far the 
greatest part of this diatnct, but a considerable portion of 
Benares was mcluded m their dominions, but, if all claims 
of a contrary nature and equal authonty be taken mto 
account, little reliance can be placed on this assertion. It 
IS not even known to which tribe this family belongs as 
the Sakawars partly call themselves military Brahmans, 
partly Rajputs, just probably as each title happened to be 
most in credit, when the ancestors of each party began to 
adopt the doctrme of caste. Some allege that Lakshmi 
Mai and Saiivahan were Brahmans others allege that 
they were Rajputs, and others that the one was a Raj 
put and the o^er a Brahman while the present represen 
tabve is a mixture, the daughter of Sanvahan having 
mamed a person of the caste different from her own. 
There can however be little doubt that Sanvahan Raja 
of Chayanpur had raised himself to considerable power 
and had rendered tnbuta^ to him most of the petty land 
holders m the vicinity The nuns of his fort and house 
at Chayanpur mdicate his being a person of considerable 
note, and the tribe has still many small estates is numerous 
and very violent 

The fort of Chayanpur, surrounded by a ditch, has a 
rampart of stone with battlements a round bastion at each 
comer a large handsome gpte m the northern curtam and 
a smaller one towards the south. In the middle of the 
east and west faces have also been semiamlar bastions. 
The whole extent including the ditch, is 390 feet from 
north to south, and 369 from east to west The space 
within has been filled with buildmgs, partly bnck partly 
stone, with several very large wells Imtd with stone, 
reservoirs for jets of ivater, and other comforts becoming 
a family of riik. Sanvahan is by many said to have 
been the first person of his family that rose mto great 
power, and many allege, that he ivas the last who retamed 
it while others all^e, that his son and grandson con 
tmued to enjoj the estate. One thing is universally agreed 
on that the last Raia m the male Une was destroys by 
the imprecations oiHarshu Pangre, hia purohit. The 
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monstrous legend concerning this personage is the only 
one circumstance, about which people ^ are agreed, being 
altogether wild and impossible ; and it seems to me an 
invention of very modern date, that is since the Company’s 
government has checked the Muhammedan power from 
injuring the Hindu worship ; for the enraged ghost of this 
Brahman, who died in sitting dhurna on the Raja, is now 
the principal object of worship in the vicinity, and several 
buildings have been erected on the spot, within the fort, 
and close to the monument of a Muhammedan saint, a 
place, into which no devil durst have thrust his nose, so 
long as the Muhammedan officers retained authority. I 
have little doubt, that the Chayanpur Raja, having as 
usual become refractory, his fortress was destroyed by 
the Moslems, who settled a colony of Pathans at his 
capital, and rendered most of his vassals independent of 
his authority, but did not strip him entirely of his estates. 
This seems to have been about 250 years ago ; and soon 
after Bhagawan Raja of Chayanpur, seven generations ago, 
retired to the banks of the Suura, where he built a town 
named after himself, and a mud fort suitable to his reduced 
circumstances. Within this he built a small castle of 
brick, now totally ruinous. The representative of the 
family can in fact trace his pedigree no higher than this 
person, who is usually said to be descended in the female 
line only from Sarivahan, but this may be owing merely 
to the legend, in which the enraged Brahman pardons a 
daughter of the Rajas, who had given him a drink, and 
the persons descended of Bhagawan claim to be Sakawar 
Rajputs, which they could not do, were they descended 
of a Sakawar female. That their claim is generally 
admitted by the Rajputs of the district, we may be assured, 
as one of them is connected by marriage with the family 
of Bhojpur. The present owner of Chayanpur, although 
called a Pathan, is in fact of the Sakawar family, his 
ancestor, in order to save his estate, having adopted the 
faith. The priest of the enraged ghost, who destroyed 
Sarivahan, a Kanoj Brahman is now making a considerable 
profit, all those in distress and fear, flocking to induce 
him to make burnt offerings (Horn). He has of late been 
disturbed by a person, who says, that he is descended of 
the ghost, and claims a share. This pretender is the 
18 
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most violent fellow, m talk at least, that I have ever seen 
Heisagoodloolungyoungman but, m order to intinudate 
his adversary he goes nearly naked and has pnnted 
himself red, white and jreUow, in lar^ irr^^ular patches 
like an Amencan Inman The Hindus here do not 
know the meaning of Gramya Devata, but use m its stead 
the term Dihuyar having nearly the same meanmg 
Gunya is the most common so that he is often called the 
Dihuyar by way of excellence , but there are besides 
Panhar, Samurdhir Ramthakur, and Amana sabu At 
Yamaya, about five miles north from Chayanpur I was 
shewn what is called the house of the Brahman Harshu 
Pangre whose ghost is now the object of worship but it 
seems a work of greater antiquity than the fort of Chayan 
pur It seems to have been one of the small mud 
castles usual m the country Near it has been a temple, 
now reduced to a square heap of bncks and stones, many 
of which have been carved, and have contained images 
but these are so much defaced that only one can be 
determined. This represents the monkey Hanuman, or 
the great hero (Mahavira) as he is here more usually 
called The style of the carvings resembles that of the 
Cheros, to whom the temple probably belonged. 

Among the Pathans of Chayanpur was an Ahtiyar 
Khan, whose eldest son Futeh Khan marned a daughter 
of Sher Shah. Ahtiyar died m peace, and is buned m a 
monument little if at all inferior to the tomb of the kmg's 
father, and now m a better condition Only a few trees 
have been permitted to take root and they have been 
occasionally stunted by having their branches lopped, but 
the roots have never been removed, and are now tearing 
a comer of the wall to pieces The Mojawer has 
80 bigahs of land and 5 annas a day which no doubt were 
settlM on his ancestor by the Pathm lord (k/tan), in order 
to attend the tomb , but the Mojawer directs all his attention 
to the tomb of the blessed Asman Shah for a dead samt 
IS often much better than a livmg one, and worth a hundred 
dead lords The blessed Asman is indeed a good deal 
attended but his tomb bemg m another division, I shall 
return to it again. The inside of the dome of Ahtiyar 
Khan s monument is an octagon of S3 feet m the shorter 
4inmeter The wall all ipqnd the mche for prayer has 
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been plastered, and covered with pious sentences written 
in black, and these perhaps extended all round the dome. 
The wall of this is 12 feet thick. The gallery round it is 
9 feet wide, and the buttresses which support the arches 
in front are 6 feet square. The style of the building is 
exactly similar to that of the monument of Huseyn Khan 
at Shahrsram, only that the great dome is surmounted by 
a small cupola, as in the tomb of Sher Shah. This monu- 
ment is surrounded by a square area enclosed by a high 
wall, at each corner of which is a square chamber, sur- 
mounted by a very clumsy dome The gate is large, and, 
were the masonry good, would be rather handsome. The 
area contains a number of fine trees and palms, which give 
the whole a grand air, especially as a hill overhangs it to 
the west ; and between the hill and tomb there is a fine little 
river, so that the situation is most judicious. The tomb 
contains 25 graves, 12 of which have been destroyed by the 
water dropping through the roof. Besides the grave of 
Ahtiyar Khan, distinguished by a column at the head, 
there are the entire graves of four grown males, three 
women, five male children, and one female. No tradition 
remains concerning the fate of Futeh Khan, although 
there is not a douft that he and his children suffered in 
the wreck of his kinsman’s family A younger brother, 
Daud Khan, resided here, and at the time of the Mogul’s 
success was erecting several buildings. His tomb is a 
little north from that of his father, and is much smaller. 
It is square without, and an octagon within, and would 
no doubt have been covered with a dome, but when he 
met his fate that had not been commenced. The Moguls 
have permitted his body to be buried within. 

About three miles and a half east fiom Chayanpur 
is a tomb much like that of Daud Khan, but the dome 
has been completed, and the whole is in good repair , yet 
nothing is known of the person who is buried in it, 
except that he was a Pathan named Mauli Khan, and that 
he communicated his name to an adjacent village, which 
now belongs to a Hindu, and has done so for four or five 
generations. 

SECTIOX loth 
Division of Damgar 

This is a division of a reasonable size very populous, 
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but compact, and the ofEcers o£ police are situated at no 
great distance from the centre. 

The Kazi, as I have mentioned resides at Arab, 
and the mvesb^bon of small causes which is some- 
times committed to his deputy is earned on at Mohaniya. 
No Pirzada resides and those who become munds have 
the ceremony performed by persons from Allahabad 

Fourteen sixteenths of ^ the Hmdus are under the 
tmtion of sages. 

Six sixteenths pray to the goddess (Devi) and four 
sixteenths to her husbmid Siva. Of these ten sixteenths, 
seven adheres to sages of the saemd order and three to 
the Dasanamis Most of the former come from other 
places , the Dasanamis have sue small maths three of 
which are occupied hy persons who resist the flesh and 
three by those, whom the allurements of the sex have 
seduced to marry 

Two-sixteenths of the Hmdus consider Nanah as 
their Guru but they have no meeting 

An equal number adheres to Vishnu and are under 
the guidance of two married Ramawats. 

There are a few m search of divme favour by the 
Kavir pangth, but no sage resides 

The whole of this division is level and in general it 
IS of a rich soil very fully occupied and too valuable to be 
wasted m useless plantations. No house is built of bnek 
About 650 houses of two stones have mud walls , 100 of 
them are roofed with tfles and 500 with thatch The 
tiles seem to be maLing rapid progress, as they have been 
mtroduced withm two or mice years. All the huts have 
mud walls , thirteen sixteenths thatched with grass three- 
thirteenths with stubble, sugarcane leaves, or a land of 
rush (Scirfius) called Teni Ramgar, where the oSice of 
police IS situated contams about 200 houses, but the 
best place m the division is Angob, which contains 
500 , Kota, Daharak and Ketheju may each contain 
about 300 Morat 250 , Baran Mukhrao, and Mujan 
200 , Narahan 150 and Maharatha 100 

The Muhammedans have no place of worship at 
all remarkable. 

At Deholija, two coses west from Ramgar about 
1000 Hmdus assemble m the month of September, and 
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under the guidance of a Vairagi employ nine days in 
performing the Rama Lila yatra. They sing and dance 
with all their might, some of them being dressed like 
Rama, Sita, Hanuman and other such personages. 
There is neither temple nor image. 

At Hemtanagar, about 25 years ago, a Lingga was 
discovered in the middle of a Bel tree (Agle Marmelos), 
and in a very singular manner, for no person has claimed 
having any connection with the image. A very few only 
attend on it at the Sivaratri. 

In every old village (Asuli Mauza) there is a sthan 
dedicated to the Dihuyar, or superintending deity, for the 
term Gramya Devata is not known. Guriya is by far the 
most common but some asthans also are dedicated to 
Vrittiya, Samardhir, Chauva, Sati, Subhan, Balima, 
A]av, Chhalar, Parihar, and Sanykulikutti. Many sthans 
besides and a small wood are dedicated to the nymph 
Chherawari, but she is considered as the proper deity of 
the Marwar Rajputs, although all casts make offerings, 
when they are afraid. 

At Darauti, about five miles north-f^ast from 
Ramgar, are some old remains attributed to the Suir or 
Siviras, who, the people there suppose, lived in the 
Treta Yug. The most considerable is a tank, estimated 
by the natives to be about 1 300 feet long from east to 
west, but not near so wide. At the west end is a smaller 
tank, evidently much more modern, and said to have 
been dug by a Muhammedan chief (Munsabdar), who 
came from Delhi, and broke the images of the Suir. In 
fact several of them, though not all, have been broken to 
pieces. Near the south-west corner of the great tank, 
under a tree, there is a small Ganesa pretty entire. A little 
south from thence on a square terrace of earth, probably 
quite modern, is placed a Lingga. At three corners 
of the terrace are placed three small compressed obelisks 
of stone, such as I have seen nowhere, except in ruins 
attributed to the Suir, but pretty common all the way on 
the south side of the Ganges as far at least as Chandalgar, 
and very numerous I am told about Benares ; both of 
which places no doubt belonged to this tribe. On the 
four sides of the base are four figures, on one of the 
narrow sides is a Lingga, on the other a Ganesa ; on one 
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of the wider sides is a male with two arms, standing 
between two male attendants, and reaemhling a good 
deal the images which m Behar are called Surya, and 
on the other wider side is a female standing with four 
arms, and leaning on the heads of two female attendants, 
who are kneehng She has two flowers in her hand 
The annexed drawing (No 18) was completed from all 
the three obelisks, where one had suffered, some of the 
others being found enbra On the east side of the 
mound is a slab which contains three figures sitting, one 
evidently a female , and the others may Mve been so, but 
they are much defaced. South from tins a little way is a 
small heap of bncks with a good many images and stones 
and it IS probable, that the others have m modem times 
been taken from this heap as where they now stand, 
there is not the smallest trace of old buddings Among 
the bncks are two pretty large images one broken 
through the middle, the other much defaced The former 
has four arms, and has some resemblance to that called 
Vasudeva m Behar, but has no attendants. The other 
13 evidently Varaha although different from that at 
Baragang and is still an object of fear as many disputes 
are settlSl by sweanng m its presence. Two smaller 
images resemble the Surya on the obelisks On the 
bottom of a long slab there is the representation of a 
male and female with their arms round each others 
necks. Above them is a figure of the human hand 
behveen the sun and moon, the idolatrous representation 
of Allah used by the Muhammedans m the south of 
India, and probably carved by the zealous chief, who 
broke the images in order to show the tnumph of his 
faith. On a long slab are five figures some of them 
certainly, and most of them probably females. With the 
three on the slab upon the terrace, they probably formed a 
group similar to what m Behar is callM the Ashtu Saktis. 
They are, however, too much defaced to admit of this 
as a certam conclusion Among other fragments may be 
traced the door, very rude, as are all the other carvmgs. 
Each side as usual has at the bottom a human figure. 
The lintel m place of a Ganesa, has on its middle a 
short inscription, not entirely defaced, of which a copy 
IS placed above the drawmg of the obelisk. Three of 
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the words the Pandit can read, and from these he infers 
that the work belonged to the sect of Jain, that word 
being one of the three which are legible. But Jina is a 
name for the lawgivers of the Saugatas as well as for 
those of the Arhitas, and I am inclined to think from the 
style of all the works, except the obelisks, that the 
Cheros have had here a temple, which, was destroyed by 
the Suir, and that these erected their obelisks to denote 
the triumph. 

At Upari 3 or 4 miles N.E. from Darauli is a 
ruined temple, now forming a heap of bricks, and attri- 
buted to the Cheros. On the heap are two Linggas, 
one of which seems evidently to have been part of a 
pillar the end of which has been rounded to repesent the 
the phallous (Drawings No. 19). On this is written 
Magaradhaj yogi, a name which I have explained in the 
historical notices concerning the Suir. This person 
probably destroyed the temple of the heretical Cheros 
and in this manner celebrated his victory. 

At Baidyanath, about six miles south from Ramgar, 
is the ruin attributed to Raja Madan Pala the Suir, 
which has been mentioned m the historical notices. 
Here is a small temple containing a Lingga (Drawing 
No. 20 A,) which is evidently quite modern, and built 
of various fragments of an old one, which probably 
consisted chiefly, if not entirely of stone, and has been 
very much carved, but not large. It has occupied a 
square elevated space (BB BB) on the east side of an old 
water course, which now forms a marsh (CC), but was 
once probably the Durgawati On the square space 
are a great many stones, very much carved, and contain- 
ing a vast variety of figures, better executed than those 
at Darauli. There are in particular a great many square 
obelisks of a different form from those at Darauli, but 
also very common in the works attributed to the Suir. 
Every one is broken more or less , but at D in the plan 
is the most entire, and the four sides, so far as remain, 
are copied in the drawing. In order to show the form 
complete, I have had drawings made from three of these 
obelisks (No. 27), that I found pretty entire at Bhuyili, 
about 10 miles east from Chandalgar in the district of 
Merzapur, where there are many remains of the Siviras 
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In the same style Mith these obehslcs are many stones 
three or four feet long and eight inches or a foot wide, 
which contain figures on one side only and have prohahly 
been built mto the walls for ornaments. The figures on 
both these lands of stones have less connection with the 
common H indu mythology than any I have ever seen, even 
m the heretical temples of Behar or Nepal , but we see here 
several mdecenaes which in the south of India have been 
earned to such a gross length and which have been 
avoided in the more anaent temples of Behar for the 
Lingga common there has m general little or no resem- 
blance to what It IS intended to represent As these 
figures are cunous I have in the 22na and 23rd drawings 
given a great part of such as are entire at Baidyanath and 
copied from the various obelisks and long stones above 
mentioned Sofar as I observed no regulanty is observed 
mthe position of the different %ures nor are all those on 
any two stones the same but the same figure may be 
observed m many diflferent places. Some seem to repre 
sent the ordmary occurrences of life such as a woman 
suckling her child or churning butter or a porter carrying 
a load. Others are quite monstrous such as man riding 
on a serpent. A figure often repeated seems to repre- 
sent a butcher killing a cow or buffalo for he has the 
animal suspended with the head down as if about to 
remove the skm From this perhaps we may infer that 
the Smras if they did not eat the ox, at least devoured 
the buffalo a practice still followed m Nepal Besides 
these obelisks and the stones carved on one side with 
human figures there are numerous columns pedestals 
cornices, capitals S.c. and a remarkable circumstance in 
their style is that the foliages in many parts are not 
in relief but are cut mto a level surface, as m a 
seal This has very poor effect as may be especially 
seen on the Imtel (E) lying before the door of the present 
temple, where the lions’ heads in the centre are carved 
in relief with a very fine effect, but at the two sides the 
foliages cut into the stone have httle or no show The 
four most remarkable stones seem to me to have formed 
the mche in which the image origmally worshipped was 
placed. That (F) which was undoubtedly the throne, 
still remams in its place, behind the present temple, and 
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has before it the bases of four columns, which supported 
the roof of the shrine, and towards which the figures 
are turned, so that the door must have been to the west, 
while that of the present temple is towards the east. 
The figures represent two dancing girls, with each a 
band of music. At each end seems to be a Devata with 
some attendants. In the centre are some animals on 
curious wreaths of carving. The stone G, lying near the 
above, seems to have covered the niche, and represents 
the Hindu planets, nine in number. In the centre and at 
the two ends are three Devatas. The stones H and I, 
now placed erect near the door of the present temple, 
appear to me to have formed the sides of the niche. 
Their general plan and ornaments are sufficiently alike 
for the purpose of symmetry, although there are small 
differences in some of the figures. No traces are to be 
discovered of the image, which occupied this shrine, and 
which was no doubt the principal object of worship ; 
although there are also many Linggas scattered about, 
and which no doubt belonged to the old temple. One 
of the pedestals of the columns which has supported the 
old shrine is drawn at K, which will in some measure 
sho wthe nature of the order. The capitals are depressed, 
and have numerous flutings on their sides like those in 
the Elephanta Cave near Bombay. The shaft is circular. 
The inscription (L), formerly alluded to, was found on 
the shaft of a column at L, among the fragments heaped 
up to form a fence round the temple. If the 700 annexed 
to the name refer to the year of the era (Samvat) at 
present used, it will give A. D. 643 for the time of 
Madan Palaor Magaradhaj Yogi, which agrees very well 
with the time, when I have supposed the Siviras to have 
governed, being 82 years later than the inscription of 
Phudi Chandra, the last probably of the Chero princes. 
No Pujari is attached to the present temple, but 400 
or 500 people assemble at the Sivaratri. 

SECTION 11th. 

I>ivisio7t of Snngyot 

This is a very long narrow jurisdiction, with the 
police office placed at one end, and quite close to those 
of the two last mentioned divisions, 

19 
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Petty causes are investigated by the deputy of the 
Kazi of Chayanpur, as m the division of Ramgar , nor 
does any Pirzada reside. 

Of the Hindus a fourth reject the instruction of sages 

Eleven thirty-second parts are of the sect of the 
goddess and eight thirty second parts worship her hus- 
band Siva. Of these te^thirty second parts thirteen are 
guided by the Brahmans and six by the Dasanami 
Sannyasis Of the latter four houses have small endow 
ments, six have not. Some are marned, some swgle, 
and the number is constantly fluctuating 

Two-thirty second parts of the Hindus call Naualc 
their Guru and have a meeting at Amao, where a 
married sage presides. 

Three-thirty second parts are of the sect of V ishnu 
and are chiefly guided by the Ramanandis all vagrants 
A sage of the Kavir pangth resides at Dheruya and has 
a few followers 

The country entirely resembles Mohaniya consist 
mg partly of a fine plain, partly of a table land, and 
partly of fine valleys lying between the great mass of hills 
and some detached nd^ where the scenery is un 
commonly fine. The plain is fully occupied but some- 
what bare of trees, or rather has too httle variety m its 
plantations. Three houses are partly built of bnct. 
One at Masui belonemg to Churagh Aly lately Kaa 
IS a considerable building and looks well at a distance. 
There are ICXX) houses of two stones built of mud 
200 of them tiled and the remainder thatched. Several 
of them are very large, especially the mud castle of 
Amao, also belonging to a Muhammedan family 

Although the level country is very populous, there 
are scarcely any towns. Sangyot, where the office of 
police is situated, is a very sorry place, centa l r ung about 
100 houses , Karodiya and Sirbhit may contain a similar 
number 

Among the Moslems the only place of worship m 
the least remarkable is Asman Kathi near the monument 
of Ahtiyar Khan at Chayanpur, as I have mentioned in 
the account of Mohaniya, The blessed Asman was a 
descendant of the Prophet contemporary with the great 
samt of Baraich, as the keeper of the tomb informed me, 
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by way of illustrating the era in which he lived, although 
it unfortunately happens, that the fame of the one was 
just as little known to me as that of the other. It 
appears, however, that he preceded Sher Shah, and was 
much respected by the kinsmen of that prince. The 
holy man’s grave is very simple, placed without any covei 
at the corner of an elevated terrrace, which is surrounded 
by a brick wall. At the opposite corner in a similar 
grave, is buried a Huseyn Khan, sister’s son of Ahtiyar 
Khan. Many of his wives, children and other kindred 
are buried on the terrace, and three of them are covered 
with small domes. The number of votaries is not now 
very considerable, especially on any one occasion, but a 
good many stragglers attend. At Snrampur are many 
small Muhammedan monuments, one of which belongs to 
Saiud Aly, a saint who has a few occasional votaries and 
whose keeper has a small endowment. 

The only places of Hindu worship not connected 
with the ruins of antiquity are of little importance. At 
Madurna an image with two arms, and deprived of the 
head, is called Chandi, and is often addressed. About 
the equinoxes a few assemble. The goats offered are not 
killed, but allowed to escape, that is, are taken by the 
priest (Purohit), who reads the ceremony. 

In a narrow passage between two detached hills, 
and thence called Ghati, is a Lingga, and close by it 
a lump of clay (Pindi) is called Vakhari Devi. Both are 
supposed to have been very long objects of worship, 
although their present temple, as appears from the inscrip- 
tion' was built A. D. 1801 (Samvat 1858) but several 
stones lying near, and carved in the style of the Suir, 
support the claim to antiquity. It is said that^ formerly 
the goddess was in the habit of lending grain to the 
neighbouring farmers , but as the present courts do not 
choose to interfere in the repayment, under pretence 
of the loans having been usurious, and as the people 
have not the honesty to pay without compulsion, she has 
withdrawn this favour. About the equinoxes the Priest, 
who is a Brahman of Kanoj, has a good many votaries. 
Guriya is the most common Dihuyar, or village God, 
and in each old village there is a sthan or place for this 
worship, but some are also dedicated to Samardhir, 
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Vnttiya, Guna Subhan, Panhar, Chabavir and Yogi, 
the last o£ which seems to be a remnant of the Siviras 
worship. The Satis also m many places are considered 
as entitled to this worship. 

At Tm 13 an image under a tree. It represents a male 
with two arms m an erect posture and about the human 
size. It IS a complete image, and not a carving in rehef 
(Drawing 24) and is usually said to represent Ram 
Chandra , but it has no resemblance to the common 
images of that deity, and although the feet and hands are 
wanting it is evid^ently a Buddha, a relic probably of 
the Cheros. 

There are m this division some considerable remains 
of the Smr and the most remarkable is called Patana, 
from having been a capital aty or Nmdaur from its 
having been the residence of a Nmdu Ra]a of the Suir or 
Sivira tnbe. It is also often called Srirampur Patna, 
from a vdlage of the former name, that now occupies 
part of the rums See plan No 25 From the name 
and appearance of the place, there is some reason to 
suspect that this may have been the abode of the supreme 
chief of the Smra tnbe. The chief rum (A) is a mass 
of rude stones broken bncks, and earth extending 
780 feet from east to west, and 1080 from north to south. 
This IS composed of five unequal masses very irregular 
in height but m most parts from 40 to SO feet Siove 
the level of the plain. At the distance of three and a 
half miles it has the appearance of a small hdl There 
is no appearance of a ditch nor of any other fortification. 
East from this great mass is another (B) nearly of the 
same length, but narrower and not near so high. Its south 
end IS cmled the Charmar Toll or shoe-makers quarter 
On Its north end are two rumous mud castles, (FF) imdt by 
late Zamindars, but now decayed North-east from this 
a little way is the village called Patana or the aty 
from which we may perhaps infer that the town ivas m 
that quarter but, consisting merely of huts, has left no 
traces. Under a tree near (D) this village a Lmgga has 
been placed and surround^ by a wall, within which 
have been collected some broken images m the style of 
those at Baidyanath, especially fragments of the quadran 
gular obelisks One stone. No 26 is rather remarkable. 
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containing three female figures with ruffs, like those 
used in the reign of Elizabeth, and probably the 
dress at the court of the Siviras. The largest image, 
and which, probably, was that originally worshipped, 
represents Mahavira, the warlike monkey. West from 
the great mass, and north from the village of Srirampur, 
IS another considerable elevation of stones, brick, and 
earth, like that called the Shoe-makers’ Quarter, but 
having no appropriate name. South from Srirampur is 
a circular mound, pretty high, and called Baghban, or 
place of refreshment, probably because the people of the 
village go there in the evening and sit under a tree on 
some stones, which they have collected from the ruins. 
It was probably a temple. Three of the tanks drawn in 
the plan, although they have Hindu names, were pro- 
bably dug by the Muhammedans, as their greatest length 
is from east to west, and as the tomb of Saiud Aly, 
lately mentioned, is on the side of the most considerable. 
About a mile south from Nindaur, at the bottom of a 
small hill, is a village called Pateswar, perhaps from 
having been the residence of the Raja’s spiritual guide. 
Under a tree at this place there have been collected 
many fragments of carved stones, such as are usual in 
the works attributed to the Suir; and lately, in cleansing 
a tank, there was found a large image of Mahavira, 
which, after haying been disgraced, has again come into 
favour, and is well anointed with oil and red lead ; but it 
is half hid in a terrace of clay, on which it has been 
placed. As the Mahavira or Hanuman of the Suir dif- 
fers a good deal from the manner in which he is now 
usually represented, having no resemblance to a monkey, 
except in being provided with a long tail, I have given a 
drawing, (No. 27) taken from the ruins at Bhuyili, in 
the Merzapur district, where the image is entire ; and, 
so far as I could judge from the parts remaining or 
visible here, quite the same with those at Nindaur and 
Pateswar. 

At Mer, towards Chayanpur, has been a temple of 
the Suir, very much like that of Baidyanath , but here 
the foundations of the temple remain, forming a square 
platform 4 or 5 feet high, with a projection from its 
north side. The space within is filled with ruins, 
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besides which many stones hi^y carved are scattered 
about , and it \i ould appear mat the whole outside o£ 
the buildmg has been covered with small images o£ men, 
beasts, and gods, or with foliages and carved mouldmgs 
A Lmgga has been placed on the ruin, and has a 
pnest of the sacred order but great pains have been 
bestowed m destroying the images, and a £ew only can be 
traced. A Ganesa with Harms a Nrismgha supporting 
a religious persons reclmed against an immense Lmgga, 
and a Lmgga with four heads supported by a fish, are me 
most cunous, and drawmgs have therefore been given 
(No 29) The niche for containing the image, like that 
at Baidyanath has been thrown out, and only one o£ its 
sides, of which a drawing has been given (P/ 9, No 29) 
13 tolerably entire Heanng of an image said to be 
lying under the mud in the bottom of a tank I conjectured 
that it might be the one originally worshipp^ and 
thrown there by some person who considered the wor 
ship improper I dug it out and found that it represen 
ted a fat man sittmg and resembling the images called 
Kaber in Behar ft is of the full human sixe (No dO) 
suited for the size of the mche, and very possibly repre- 
sents Gorakshnath, the son of Siva. 

Among the tribes which on the eipulsion of the 
Paramarkas seued this country the Bhars seem to have 
held a great part of this division, and sbll have consider 
able estates. Of late, having been restramed from for 
mer impurity they have become ashamed of their tribe, 
and are highly offended at bemg called bji any other 
designation than Parihar Rajputs , although m an inscnp- 
bon dated only (Samvat 1858) A D 1801, the chief 
of the famdy plamly acknowledges the term Bhar They 
seem formerly to have lived m very excellent style, and 
the rums of three stone castles which they have at diffe- 
rent bmes occupied are still m no great state of decay, 
the walls even of Rammr the oldest, bemg still pretty 
enhre. This building No 31, which is plac«l on the steep 
ascent of a hill commanding a narrow passage mto a very 
wild valley, is cunous. The stronghold is nearest the foot 
of the hdl, and consists of a square space surrounded by 
a wall about 8 feet high pierced with loop-holes and 
havmg an open terrace towards the pass, ^ere Is no 
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appearance that this was ever roofed. The four houses 
higher up have been roofed, and two of them have been 
sub-divided into apartments, a third probably served as a 
hall, and the lowest as a kitchen. The masonry is 
neater than usual, the rows of stone being pretty regular ; 
bur that seems entirely owing to accident, the stone of 
the hill being by nature divided into thin layers of nearly 
equal thickness. 

In the pass under this dwelling has been a reservoir 
lined with cut stone, at the end of which is an image 
(represented in the same drawing), and still an object of 
worship. It resembles the female image killing a buffalo, 
so common on Kauya Dol, in Behar, and perhaps, there- 
fore, is a work of the Cheros. It is called Nula 
Bhawani. 

Raghuvir gar and Syamal gar, the two more modern 
forts of the Bhar tribe, have more resemblance to Euro- 
peon castles. The former is judicially situated on a low 
rocky ridge, extending west from the village Pateswar, 
already mentioned. It occupies the whole summit of 
the ridge, which has been separated from the village by 
a deep ditch, as will appear from the plan (No 32). 
The round bastions are open above, and in one has been 
buried a Muhammedan servant, who was put to death by 
the Hindu chief, and who is considered as a martyr by 
the Muhammedan to whom the place now belongs. A 
keeper with a small endowment has been appointed to 
attend the tomb, and it is expected that the martyr may 
obtain influence in heaven. 

Baud Khan of Chayanpur, the kinsman of Sher 
Shah already mentioned, at the time of his family’s 
overthrow, was erecting a Baradwari or hall with 12 
doors. The ruin, situated on the hill above Asman 
Kuthi, is a square chamber of 181 feet each side, and in 
each has 3 doors. It would no doubt, as usual in such 
buildings, have been surrounded by a gallery with a 
chamber at each corner. 
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PART II 

OP THE PEOPLE 

CHAPTER 1ST 
OF THE POPULATION 

By the natives of this distnct the people are 
divided into four classes , Ashiaf, or gentry , Pangeh 
Pauniyas or Kangar, that is artificers , Beniyas Balralis 
or Dokandars mat is traders and Kanndagan or 
labourers. Although some of these names differ from 
those used in Behar the four classes of the two districts 
are enUrely simJar, and the observations therefore, 
which I have made in the account of Behar need not be 
repeated. I have only to observe, that here a very large » 
proportion of the gentry hold the plough with their own 
hand , and in order that a real estimate may be formed 
of the agncultural population, the 3d table has been 
constructed on the same plan with the 5th of the Behar 
account but it must be observed, that at least two 
thirds of the artificers, who cultivate do so as day 
labourers, and not above one-third hold the plough. 
Talcmg as a gmde this estimate, and the quantity of land 
said in each division to be cultivated by one plough, I 
have calculated the number of ploughmen required, and 
from them the number of able-liodiM men in the two 
classes of gentry and cultivators. Where the climate 
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is healthy, I allow, as in Behar, 475 persons for every 100 
able-bodied men ; but in the divisions liable to many 
fevers, I allow one able-bodied man only to five persons. 
With regard to the traders and artificers, I procured an 
estimate of the number of houses belonging to each, and 
from thence calculated their number. On these grounds 
I have taken the number of inhabitants at as stated in 
the table , and, having procured an estimate of the 
number of persons, according to their various ranks in 
the families of each division, I find, that the above popu- 
lation will in all give 217, 525 families. The Pandit of 
the survey in his inquiries after the castes formed an 
estimate of ISl, 733 families, which is short of my 
calculation by about 16 per cent. Although the general 
amount of the Pandits estimate does not differ very 
materially from mine , yet as in Behar, when I come to 
particulars I cannot entiiely follow his authority. In 
particular I find it necessary to diminish the number of 
Muhammedans, that were stated to him, and to increase 
the proportion of Plindu gentry. I am convinced, that 
my estimate is not overrated , for the number which I 
have taken allows 3i'o bighas of land in actual culti- 
vation for every person, while in Behar each has only 2h 
but owing to the neglect of the landholders, the soil of 
Behar is no doubt more productive than that of Shaha- 
bad. In the 4th statistical table the results of my esti- 
mate have been given at more length and, as in the 4th 
table of the Behar accounts, I have there introduced an 
estimate of some causes which may be supposed to affect 
the population Some other such causes are detailed in 
the 12th table, where the education of the people is 
explained. 

The number of men said to be absent in the regular 
army was stated to be 4,680, which is a much greater 
drain, than exists in any of the districts hitherto surveyed, 
and I suspect is very considerably underrated. The 
Rajah of Bhojpur assured me, that from Serkar Shaha- 
' bad alone, forming the northern half of the district, the 
number amounted to at least 12,000. The numerous 
gentry are well suited for the purpose, and a great degree 
of poverty renders them willing to enlist. The number 
however employed is far from being tuithensome on the 
20 
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population A great many of them I observe, are 
married , but their wives remain at home, and do not 
follow the camp, so that their children are not mjured by 
the hardships of a soldier s life. The district being m 
the route of most corps passing from east to west to be 
reheved, the men have frequent opportunities of visiting 
their homes, and usually remit as much money as pays 
the rent of a good farm upon which their family lives m 
comfort 

All the gentry who are nch dechne of course 
service, and far the greater part of the poor do not relish 
regular disaplme althougn for a much lower reward 
than IS given to the soldier they would willingly serve 
as irr^ulars or messengers. The people of this district 
have long had the character of bemg mdmed to robbery , 
and audacious depredafaons are still occasionally com 
mitted, although not so often as m Bengal and much less 
frequently than when the Zamindars managed the pohce. 
So far as I could learn however it is not the gentry 
who have these predatory habits but chiefly the low 
caste of cowherds ( A/ttr ) Many tnbes of the gentry 
are still however exceedingly violent m their disposition, 
and mcUned to use force gainst their neighbours. In 
general the salutary check of a standing army prevents 
this from breaking out mto open hospitality and their 
violence is allowed to vent its^ m endeavounng, by all 
possible means to thwart each others views, even at the 
sacrifice of their own profit 

The whole men who by birth should be soldiers 
( Divalhandh) amount as will appear from the 12th table 
to 53,702 of which 2 095 are employed in the distnct 
and 7,331 have gone abroad, either m the regular army 
or for private service , while only from 3 to 400 strangers 
have come here in search of bread. 

The number of penmen also employed abroad far 
exceeds that of strangers employed here, and this is 
attributed to poverty the same cause which sends the 
swordsmen into other countries. Commerce is earned 
on almost entirely by natives of the distnct 

The people here are inlenor m industry and agn 
cultural skdl to those of Behar and this, together with 
their violence of temper, has occasion^ tine poverty 
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which has compelled so many of the higher castes to 
work, or to go abroad in quest of service. 

The manners of the women are as strict as in the 
country parts of Behar, nor are there any small towns 
where the dissolute meet encouragement ; yet the men 
are just as jealous as those of Behar. Premature marriages 
among some tribes are here on the same footing as in 
Bengal, that is, consummation takes place before the age 
of puberty. This custom however, has not extended far , 
and the people are generally strong, and tall. The 
Pamar Rajputs, among whom the custom of early con- 
summation IS adopted, form a striking proof of the evils 
of this custom ; for among them I did not observe one 
good looking man, except the Raja Jaya Prakas, and 
most of them have the appearance of wanting vigour 
both of body and mind. This custom, so far as it 
extends, and the great number of widows condemned by 
rank to live single, no doubt prove some check on popu- 
lation. 

The practice of inoculation for the small-pox is not 
near so common as in Bengal, although of late it has be- 
come more frequent than formerly. The spontaneous 
disease, however, is certainly in general much less fatal 
than in Europe. Vaccination has made little or no pro- 
gress among the natives. Fevers are exceedingly 
common in the immediate skirts of the hills, so that 
Tilothu, everywhere close in their vicinity, is very un- 
healthy. The banks of the Ganges also are unhealthy 
and the bad air extends a considerable way into the 
interior, owing to the country in ^that direction being 
overgrown with forests, and much neglected. The middle 
parts of the district are tolerably healthy, although in 
general inferior to the parts of Behar, that are similarly 
situated. The autumnal epidemic is always the most 
severe. The people here also complain, that the country 
has within these three years become more unhealthy ; 
but as I have heard similar complaints in every district 
where I have been, I suspect, that they are owing to the 
usual custom of praising old times. It is farther alleged 
in the vicinity of the Ganges, that affections of the spleen 
have of late been a more common accompaniment of 
fever than formerly was usual 
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The disease called Nakra also is said to have 
formerly been very rare, and that within four or five 
years it has attacked many It still is not so trouble- 
some as in many parts. I am told that women are 
nowhere much subject to this complamt 

Fluxes and choleras are not at all common , and the 
Sanmpatik Znhurbad or Nuzleh is rare. The people 
here, as a remedy for cholera, employ tight ligatures 
pass^ round the larger joins of the extremities. Both 
leprosies are less common than m Behar, and it is said 
were formerly very rare. 

The CTeat leprosy is called Sonvahen and Khor 
By some these names are considered as denoting two 
stages of the same disease , the first being applied to the 
inapient malady, the latter to the confirmed Others 
again allege that these names imply two distmct diseases 
and I susfiect that m fact two diseases have been 
often confounded, one being attended with a great insen 
sibUity of the parts affected and the other running more 
to ulceration. So far as I could learn, the poor who are 
affected m this distnct are never drowned The white 
leprosy here called Chatak is pretty frequent I saw 
no jjereons who were entirely white, but I heard of a 
good many The chronic swellmgs of the throat, legs 
etc. are also more rare than m Behar Rheumatism is 
not more common than in the last mentioned district 

The lameness which m Behar is called Kungj, is 
here also a pretty frequent occurrence. Cutaneous oisor 
ders are not more common t han m Behar Women, it 
13 everywhere allied are less liable than men to ring 
worms. The itch is prevalent in the cold season, and 
disappears in spiing 

In the narrow unhealthy territory between the hills 
and the Son, I heard of two diseases as endemic but did 
not see either, nor m any other part have I knoivn such 
to prevail as endemics. One called Dethon from the 
accounts given of it would appear to resemble the 
whitlow uie other, called Dakshmi, is an eruption of 
small pamful ulcers, which last four or five months. 



CHAPTER 2d. 

ON THE CONDITION AND MANNER OF LIVING OF 

THE PEOPLE. 

Following the same plan as in the two districts 
last surveyed, I have in the 5th statistical table given 
an estimate, concerning the general means of living, 
constructed as that contained in the 5th table of the 
Bhagalpur, and 7th of the Behar district. The rate 
of expense of the lower classes is rather higher than 
even in the last of the above mentioned districts ; yet on 
the most careful examination no well informed person 
would allow that the expense was overrated ; although, 
on inquiring after the alleged profits of common labou- 
rers and artificers, I could not discover how such sums 
were procured, and the people here certainly live rather 
worse than in the northern parts of Bihar, although 
perhaps not so poorly as in most parts of Bhagalpur. 
This contradiction betyreen the amount of expense and 
profit has occurred in all the districts hitherto surveyed, 
and I am not yet satisfied on which side the error lies ; 
perhaps in many cases the mean may be considered as a 
fair allowance, but no doubt some classes of manufac- 
turers, especially weavers, have more profit than they 
are willing to allow. The rate of expense of the lower 
classes is rather higher than in Behar. Only three 
families, the Raja of Bhojpur, his kinsman Sahebzadah 
Singha, of Jagadispur, and Aly Hoseyn, of Koyatur, live 
in the style becoming gentlemen ; and the second of 
these, although his expense is ample, keeps such a motley 
crew of dependents, that he has too little left for the 
support of the splendour becoming his high rank. 
European furniture or equipage have not been introduced. 
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Hawlang and shooting are the favounte amuse- 
ments of the great Very few of the natives appear 
abroad armed, although Uiey are of the most warlike 
habits, and at home are well provided for self defence 

The expense of marriage is fully as rumous as m 
Behar, and extends not only to the Hmdus, but to the 
Moslems Aly Hoseyn complained of the burthen , but 
said that unless a man vnshed to appear mean in the 
CTCS of all his Hindu neighbours it could not be avoided. 
The Raja of Bhojpur, when I saw him, was preparing 
for the marriage of a daughter which would cost him 
20 000 rupees, although he is a very frugal man, eagerly 
engaged m paying off the debt with which his estate was 
left encumbereii 

The expense of funerals is here also moderate nor 
do the people in general give to their priests so much m 
proportion to their income as is done m Bengal I did 
not heat that any one was suspected of hiding treasure. 

In the topography o! the divisions I have given an 
account of the buiidinga, so far as they affect the appear 
ance of the country, and in the 6th table the particiilars 
are detailed. 

A tew of the bnck and stone houses are covered 
tvith tiles , but in other respects the observations which 
I have made m the account ot Behar are applicable to 
those of this district The houses with two stones bmlt 
of clay, m general, as in Behar consist only of two 
rooms, one above the other , but m Tilothu the Muham- 
medan merchants have some large buildmgs of this kmd 
fully as good as those of Phulwart Some castles of 
clay are Targe buildmgs and at a d stance look well, but 
a near approach discloses the utmost meanness and want 
of comfort Tiles as a roof both in claywalled houses 
and huts, are more common than m Behar , and the 
advantage is so great, especially where the country is 
fully occupied thk roofs of this construction seem to be 
rapidly on the increase. These clay houses have wooden 
doors, and if there is any wmdow it has wooden shut 
tcrs , but many are without any aperture of this nature 
Fewer of the houses m proportion are whitewashed or 
pamted than m Behar A house of two atones with clay 
walls, covered with tiles, consistmgof two chambers, one 
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above the other, and from 10 to 15 cubtis long by six 
wide, costs at Arab from 70 to 100 rupees. One of the 
same materials and dimensions, but only one story high, 
costs from 20 to 40 rupees. Very few of the huts have 
wooden doors, and they seldom have any window. The 
door, indeed, in many is always open, a hurdle even to 
shut it being considered as too expensive. The 
common size of the hut is from 11 to 13 cubits by from 5 
to 6. The poor have one hut ; the rich have more in pro- 
portion to the number of the family. The roofs are still 
more seemly than in Behar ; even those made of tiles 
being desperately rude and so flat, that few of them turn 
rain. The ridge is nearly straight, and is supported, 
as in Behar, by a beam going from one gable end to the 
other. Each side of the roof, as usual in India, is 
formed of small sticks and bamboos crossing each other 
at right angles, and tied together so as to form a 
parallelogram of the size required. This is laid sloping 
on the walls and rid^e pole, but is not supported by 
rafters and beams, as is usual in Bengal. In the northern 
parts the two sides of the roof meet in an even line at 
the top, and are covered by thatch, so as to prevent the 
rain from coming through the joining , but in the south 
the same effect is attempted to be produced by making 
one side project beyond the other, but this is seldom 
effectual. The grass used for thatch here is very 
inferior to that procured in Bengal, but is better than 
stubble. The poor often use the leaves of sugarcane, 
which are still worse than stubble, and in some places 
is used a kind of Scirpus (Narai) that is worse than 
either. Two other plants, the Bagai and Teni, are 
used for thatch, and are bad as the Nana , but I had 
no opportunity of examining their botanical affinities. 
Except in ' this greater rudeness of roof, there is no 
difference in the huts or furniture of this district from 
those in Behar. 

In the 7th statistical table is given an estimate of 
the manner in which the people are covered by day and 
night and in which they sleep. 

Although a vast proportion of the women are of 
tribes originally from the western provinces, yet, except 
in Arab, many fewer than in Behar use the petticoat 
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(Lahangga) and bodice (Korta), and none of the Hindu 
wommSve adopted the drawers of the Muhammedans 
Although, as in Behar, the Hindu men of rank have 
m a CTcat measure adopted the Muhammedan dress, 
when m ceremony and especially at marriages , yet m 
their ordinary dress almost every Muhammedan now 
uses the Hindu fashion. Exclusive of Patna and Gaya, 
where much more luxury prevails than m any parts of 
this distnct the people here are provided with clothes 
and shoes nearly as m Behar, and they are nearly as dirty, 
although I nowhere saw them lousing each other m pubhc. 

Not above 40 famdies have tbeir women adorned with 
jewels, and fully bedecked with gold and silver About one- 
sixteenth of the women have a gold ring m their nose, some 
on their fingers, and" silver bracelets on their arms and 
ancles. Perhaps nine-sixteenths of the women, exclusive of 
widows have the gold rmg in their nose, and ornament 
their arms chiefly with glass rings and their ancles with bell 
metal the other six sixteenths use chiefly bell metal and 
tin. Painting the forehead with red lead is not so common 
as in Behar, and those who use it are more moderate in 
the extent which they cover Anointing with oil is still 
less practised than in Behar blaclcmg the eyes and 
tattooing the women are on the same footing 

Cutaneous disorders are rather less common than in 
Behar Those who sleep on the bedsteads called Palang, 
have in general curtains, although m some divisions this 
luxury is totally unknown. They have always a matrass 
and pillow, and for a covering m wmter, have a quilt 
stufi^ with cotton. Those who sleep on the second 
kmd of bedsteads called Charpai, never have curtains 
but have beddmg and covenng similar to those above- 
mentioned Of those who sleep on the wretched bed 
steads called Khatiyas some for bedding have a blanket 
or Satarangji but many lie on the bare ropes and when 
these are made of the grass called Sabe it is almost 
impossible to keep them free of bugs. In cold weather 
they cover themselves with a blanket, a coarse sheet 
(Gulaf) or rug Those who sleep on the ground cover 
themsdves m the same manner but seldom can afford a 
blanket In cold weather they sleep on straw, especially 
that of the Kodo , in warm they have coarse mats. 
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In the 8th statistical table is contained the result of 
my inquiries concerning the diet of the natives. 

The quantity of animal food used here is much 
smaller than in Behar. The rich and the higher castes 
use chiefly goat’s flesh, for geese are not killed ; there 
are very few pigeons, and no ducks, and the Hindus 
reject fowls. The low tribes indeed have many swine, 
and feast on pork twice or thrice a month. The eating 
of meat, therefore, is not in this country to be considered 
as a standard for ascertaining the circumstances of the 
people. Game gives no great supply, and it falls chiefly 
to the share of the lower tribes of cultivators , but the 
higher ranks often regale on partridges and quails, the 
only birds of which they are fond. Lean goats-meat is 
sold daily in the market at Arah and Shahusram, and 
the Hindus, except a few Brahmans, do not scruple to 
buy meat from the butcher. In small places these 
tradesmen kill whenever there is a demand , no beef is 
publicly sold, but I suspect that more is used than is 
generally avowed ; for both here and in Behar there are 
butchers who live by killing black cattle. In both 
districts it would seem that the Muhammedans are 
afraid, and avoid giving publicly their neighbours the 
highest offence that can be shown to a Hindu. When 
they eat beef, therefore, they conceal the matter as much 
as they conveniently can. To the inquiries, therefore, 
that I made, conducted chiefly by Brahmans, the people 
of both districts denied the crime of beef eating. The 
flesh of buffaloes is m little or no request. Fish is 
still scarcer than in Behar, there being very few large 
reservoirs. The people here procure more milk than in 
Behar, but in general the butter is separated before the 
milk is used. Butter milk (Matha) is the most common 
form, although some sour curds (Mahuya dahi) are also 
prepared from the milk after the butter has been separated. 
Goats milk is only used for children, or sick persons. 

The observations made on the cookery of the 
natives in the account of Behar are applicable to this 
district, and need not be repeated, and in the 8th table 
will be found an estimate of the proportions of the 
various articles of food, that are obtained by different 
classes. The luxury of the natives in eating, turns 
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chiefly on the use ol nee, ghiu, milk, spicenes, su^r, 
salt and oil, and the use of animal food as I have said is 
no entenon for judging of their circumstances 

Although foreign spicenes are only used with 
animal food, they are some entenon of wealth because 
the poor, who procure flesh, cannot afford this luxunous 
seasoning But many nch families reject animal food 
and do not reqmre the spicenes. 

W ith r^ard to oil the quantity considered as a full 
daily allowance for five persons youim and old, vaned in 
diflerent places from 11 to 22 J S W and m general 
nearer the latter than the former quantity Tne 2nd 
class IS said to use from 5 to 1 5 S W average Si S W , 
the 3rd class from li to 10 S W average 4i S W 
and the 4th from 11 to 6}-, average 2^ S W a 5th class 
in some divisions procures oil only on high occasions 
but in most placM none scarcely but mendicants are 
reduced to such necessity This estimate includes as 
usual all that is used for the lamp and for unction 
as well as for the kitchen. Some of the aboriginal 
tribes, as Mushahar Chamar and Dosadh, m a great 
measure reject the use of oil m diet 

The quantity of salt said to be a full weekly 
allowance for five jiersons young and old vaned from 
8i to 22i S W average 13i S W the 2nd class is 
said to procure from 5 to Hi S W , average 7 S W 
the 3rd class from 1} to 5f average 31 S W and the 
4th class from 1 J S W to 21 S W , averam IJ S W 
but a Sth class in some places, althou^ not m all 
procure still less. Ashes are not used as a substitute 
but a good deal of the west country salt escapes the 
vigilance of the custom house. 

Sugar or extract of sugarcane is chiefly used m 
sweetmeats for children and at all feasts on pubhes 
occasions. Adults m common use sugar only to form 
sherbet for a cooling dnnk in the heats of sprmg The 
sherbets here are made of water and sugar, or extract of 
sugarcane and of capsicum or black pepper both of 
which are considered as coolmg Rice is used twice 
a day by all who can afford it , but near the Ganges 
the staple food of the lower orders is generally me 
coarser grains, and in the mtenor these are used at least 
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once a day. The coarse grains most common in use aie 
barley, pease, and a pulse, Ghana {Cicey anetintim L.) 
near the hills, and more commonly on them, a few poor 
people use as substitutes for grain, Manhuya flowers, and 
the kernels of the Mango Sakuya and Kend fruits. 

In several places I omitted to take an estimate of the 
quantity of grain considered as a fair allowance for a 
family of labouring people , but on the bank of the 
Ganges I procured one, on the accuracy of which 
I can depend. The family of a poor farmer with one 
plough, and having six persons young and old, uses 
daily 288 S. W. of cleaned grain for boiling, and as 
much meal for pudding, with 72 S. W. of split pease 
for seasoning, in all 16 lbs. 10 ozs. of farinaceous food 
each day, for six persons young and old, which is a very 
large allowance. 

In the 9th statistical table will be found an estimate 
of the extent to which the use of various stimulating or 
narcotic substances is carried, and although, on the 
whole, these are less employed than in Behar, they are 
vastly more so than in the greater part of Bengal. Palm 
wine, although the safest, is the article in which the 
consumption falls most short of that in Behar, and it 
falls shorter in reality than may at first sight appear from 
the tables , because many are willing to drink it, and 
these, taking it whenever they can, have been entered in 
the table as drinkers , but in most places of this district 
it is so scarce, that it is seldom within their reach. 

The want of this stimulus is made up by a most 
extraordinary consumption of tobacco in chewing, and 
the women indulge in this beastly practice almost as much 
as the men. It is only a very few women that smoke. 
The usual daily allowance that a smoker of tobacco 
consumes is 2|- S. W., or about 49i grains of the 
prepared drug, one-half of which is leaf. But the custom 
of chewing prevents smoking from being carried to such 
excess as is in Bengal. The use of tobacco, either 
among men or women, seldom commences before they 
are 20 years old. The spirituous liquor is chiefly made 
from Manhuya flowers, although a little extract of sugar- 
cane is occasionally distilled. The observations that I 
have made on this subject in the account of Behar seem 
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^plicable to this distncL Betel is less used than m 
Behar and few have their mouths crammed. 

The fuel by far m most common use is cow-dung made 
into cakes, and sometimes mured with husks of nee, but 
often by itself In the well cleared parts of the distnct 
firewood is exceedingly dear, and indeed is not often 
procurable, except by sending cattle and woodcutters 
to a great distance and even in the vicmity of some 
forests It IS very scarce the trees bemg preserved partly 
from religious motives and partly as they shelter game, 
for they are of no real value to the owner The demand 
for the cow-dung cakes is therefore very great as m the 
cold season every one that can procure fuel bums a fire 
by his bed-side and the quantity of bushes rushes 
and woody stems of vanous crops such as arahar and 
cotton that is procurable but a scanty supply In the 
10th table will be found an estmiate of the different kmds 
of fuel used 

In the same table wJl be found an estimate of the 
kmds of oil used for the lamp and of the vanous de^ees 
in which the inhabitant of different ranks and places 
enjoy this convenience. Candles are never used even 
in the highest families except on great occasions such 
as marriages Less oil is consumed in lUuminatioiis than 
even m Behar 

Only three famihes as I have mentioned live in the 
splendour of gentlemen, although every one on pubhc 
occasions endeavours to have as much show as possible , 
but the number and tumultuous noise of the attendants 
are more studied than the elegance of their dress and 
decorous conducL Saheb Zatfah Singha, who has the 
most numerous smts is mdeed very careless on these 
latter points and his whole time having been dedicated 
to the sports of the field his attendants are chiefly of the 
lowest casts fitted for that purpose and the activity of 
several has recommended them to fill situations m the 
management of his estate, that on other properties of 
such ma^tude are usually held by men of respectable 
birth and education. 

In the 11th table will be found an estimate of the 
extent to which the inhabitants of this distnct are pro- 
vided with attendants and means of conveyance. 
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None of the natives have adopted the use of Euro- 
pean carriages. In state the great use elephants, but all 
are much fonder of horses than the natives towards the 
east , and several of them are very well mounted. The 
ponies, called here Chhinathis, do not differ in breed from 
the Tatus of Bengal, and, except the few used in two- 
wheeled chaises (Ekkas), are all reserved for riding. A 
few are kept at the inns for hire. Some of the Ekkas 
at Arah are let for hire , others are kept by individuals 
for their own use. Some of the four-wheeled carriages, 
and all the two- wheeled that are drawn by oxen are let 
for hire ; and the latter in general have two bodies, so 
that, when they cannot be let to convey travellers, they 
may be employed for transporting goods. 

The palanquins are very rude, nor is any of the state 
kind (Jhalurdar) kept by even the highest families ; but 
some old ones are kept by bearers, and at marriages are 
let for hire. In the northern parts of the district wealthy 
men usually have among their slaves a number of 
bearers, who in common cultivate their land, and when 
called on go with their masters palanquin ; but in the south 
the bearers are mostly free. No one, however, I believe, 
keeps a regular set to carry him about, and to do no 
other work ; and in most parts of the district it is very 
difficult to procure any number , in the marriage season 
it is almost impracticable. The Hindus here as in Bengal 
never ride on horse back when they go in procession at 
their marriages. In Behar the bridegroom is often 
mounted. 

The free male domestics, as in the districts hitherto 
surveyed, are usually allowed from 1 6 to 8 annas a month, 
with food and raiment , but in Arah their wages often 
rise to Rs. 2. The women-servants, called Asil Tahalin, 
etc., have nearly the former allowances ; but it must be 
observed, that in the two greatest Hindu families in the 
district, there is no female domestic. The women of 
their slaves occasionally attend on the ladies ; but they 
are wretched dirty creatures, who pass most of their 
time m the hardest labours of the field. I know that all 
the free female domestics in one of the three divisions, 
where any are kept, are employed in a Muhammedan 
family, and suspect that the same is the case in the other 
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two divisions The Hindu ladies, therefore, perform 
most drudgenes, except the bringing water, or other 
such labours as would expose Siem to view Poor 
women (Pambharins) are employed to perform these, 
and are more usually allowed food and clothing Hun 
paid by a certain sum for each pot of water 

Slaves are not so numerous as m Behar, but they are 
leas mdulged for they are often sold and when a master 
IS so poor that he cannot feed them, he usually reqmres 
them to give him a share of their wages. In other 
respects they are on the same footing as m Behar, only 
the Hmdus are more commonly callM Kamkar, although 
moat of them are of the Rawani caste , and the remamder 
Kurmia with a very few Dhanuks at Arab The Muham 
medana, as in Behar are called Molnazadah. No mter 
marriages between free persons and slaves are admitted , 
and when a master has a child by his female slave, it is 
not removed from the state of slaveiw , the father only 
endeavours to procure for his child a marriage with 
another of the same spurious breed. That such con 
nections are numerous, we may safely infer from the price 
of young women being higher than what is given for 
men the latter usually selling for 5 rupees while a girl 
brmgs 20 The children in all cases follow the mother 
Poor parents seldom sell their children I could not 
ascer tain the number of slave women belonging to Maham 
medans of rank and kept for pleasure. The mvalid 
soldiers have slaves, as m Bhagalpur, but these may be 
rather considered as adopted children. 

In proportion to the number of inhabitants, the 
number of common beggars is more considerable than m 
Behar amountuig to about 3,300 , but m other respects 
heir condition is nearly the same, although they are still 
more annoyed by the chanty of mdividuals bemg diverted 
towards the distresses of pilgruns. These are, indeed, 
often cxceedmgiy great vVfien one on his return falls 
sick and is unable to inarch, although he has set out m 
company with his nearest kinsmen and neighbours, he 
must be deserted to his fate the means of the party are 
generally so much exhausted that the utmost expedition 
IS neccssaiy to enable them to reach their abode. The 
sick person is, therefore, left without the ceremony of a 
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il adieu ; and, unless he finds a charitable person 

0 provide for his wants, he perishes on the roads 
assured by the officers of police near the route 

the pilgrims principally follow, that the number 
, they must bury, in order to prevent the nuisance 
;rid bodies, is very considerable. It costs nothing ; 
irsons of the low tribe who remove carcasses being 
died to dig a hole, and to cover the body with 
No attempt is made to accompany the funeral 
he usual religious ceremony, nor to burn it accord- 
the Hindu rite. The poor of the country are not 
n general totally neglected, when unable to go out 
but in some places it was alleged that whenever 
; them becomes sick, and is in danger of dying, the 
jours privately convey him to another manor, and 
him under a tree. If he survives the following 
be people on whom he has been stolen next night 
/ him to another manor, and the wretch is thus 
id about until he perishes. The reason assigned 
is cruel conduct is, that the neighbours are afraid 

1 expense and trouble which attend the inquiries 
by the officers of police, wherever a dead body is 
to require funeral. I believe that this barbarous 
ce is confined to the vicinity of Dumrong. 
n societies of Hijras may be mentioned among the 
rs. 

rhe number of prostitutes is very small, amounting 
0 130 houses. They are mostly Muhammedans, 
n the western parts of the district there are some 
Gandharvinis, or beauties so numerous about the 
ity of Benares. They are nearly on the same footing 
Behar, but are not so rich as in the city of Patna. ' 
vomen are watched with the utmost jealousy, for 
L however I believe there is very little occasion ; nor, 
t at Shahasram, did I hear of any intriguers, 
igh of course many such must exist ; but no women 
a fairer character than those of this district. 
iAi’^hat I have said concerning the manners of the 
e in Behar, is applicable to those of this district, 
:hat in Chayanpur the people of most ranks have a 
deal of bear-like incivility , for instance, the lower 
;s will endeavour to make a stranger go a wrong 
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road, or refuse to put him m the way for which he asks , 
while I found that many of the higher castes, although 
they were of no personal consequence, declined any 
commumcabon Even there, however the pnnapi 
families were very attentive, and in every other of 
the distnct all classes were fully as as m Behar 
if anything however, they are still more cautious m 
their answers, for rather more stupid than the people 
of that district and, although equally perhaps mdus- 
tnous they have not the same skill m agriculture. 



CHAPTER 3d. 

On Education of the People. 

The sages (Gurus) who instruct children to read and 
write the Hindi character are on the same footing nearly 
with those in Behar. The master furnishes the Path, or 
school-house, and each boy gives 1 anna, and from 5 to 
7 seers of grain a month. Each school may be attended by 
from 5 to 30 boys ; but in some places they attend only 
during the rainy season. The children usually go to 
school at the age of six, and attend four years. During 
the two first the boy writes on the ground with a pencil 
of white clay (khan ) , during the remainder of the time 
he writes on a black board with a reed, and white liquor 
prepared by rubbing the clay in water. His education 
is finished by his parents, who teach him to write on 
paper ; and many parents go through the whole steps, 
there being no other teachers. 

The Hindi dialect is now in general use, but it 
differs very much from the Hindi of Patna , and the dialect 
of Bhojpur was long celebrated for the uncouthness of 
its phraseology, and the difficulty with which it was under- 
stood. Near the Ganges now the more common form 
of the language has in a great measure been adopted 
especially among persons of rank and education ; but in 
the south even the highest persons, at least in speaking 
to their servants or tenants, use the old form which 
differs not only in any phrases, and in containing many 
obsolete or barbarous words but in the inflections of the 
verbs, and in being interlarded with many expletive and 
unmeaning particles, such as Ba and Bati, the former in 
Bhojpur, and the latter m Chayanpur. The inflections of 
the verlDS are exceeding different from the common 
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dialect , for instance, in this distnct the people say Jala 
in place o£ /aja , Aola, in place of Aya , Karol, in place 
Kiya, and so forth , and many of the most common 
words are totally diSerent , as for instance, Rawang, or 
Raorang is used m place of Tom, you , Phur m place 
of Sack, true , and Pttsar m place of J/ml, false. These, 
and many other words, are m all probabih^ derived 
from the languages of die aboriginal tribes spoken before 
the mtroduction of SanCTknta, or its corruption the 
Hmdi , and they may perhaps be remnants of the Chero 
language, which no doubt was once prevalent Not only 
the Cheros however, but the Kharawars, who probably 
are the original inhabitants subdued mdeed by the 
Cheros, but still remaining totally unmtxed on the table 
land, speak now the Hmm language. That this however 
was not the vulgar language, until a very late period, 
that IS to say until immediately previous to the Muham 
medan conquest will perhaps appear probable from the 
inscriptions at Totala-devi No 18 and at Tarachandi 
No 1 where, as I have bdlore observed, although some 
part IS m Sangsknta, yet many of the names are bar 
barous and some parts are not understood, althou^ 
perfectly l^ble. Some few words in this part, accord 
mg to the Pandit of the survey may be traced to 
Sangsknta roots but the greater part has no alEmty 
to the language now spoken. It is true that the 
persons to whom these inscnptions refer were probably 
of the Raythor tnbe, which is usually said to inhabit 
Marowar in the west of India, and it may be supposed 
that the umtelligible parts of the inscnpUon are in the 
language of that country for I know from several 
Raythor Rajputs just come from Marowar that the 
barbarous names mentioned m the inscnpUon are still 
m common use in their tnbe but these Marowars speak 
a dialect of the Hmdi language not more different from 
that of Patna than the dialect of Bhojpur is , nor could 
the Rajputs from thence understand a word of the ins- 
cnption. But I shall afterwards have occasion to shew 
that the Raythors did not occupy Marowar until after 
the time when this inscnption was wntten , and there 
IS also reason to suspect that the ancestors of the persons 
mentioned in this had long resided m the vicmity , and 
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therefore 1 think it probable, although by no means 
certain, that the unintelli^ble parts of the inscription 
are in the dialect commonly spoken by those of highest 
rank near Rautas in A. D. 1158. The observations in 
the account of Bhagalpur and Behar, that I made on 
the use of the Hindi language are applicable to this 
district. 

The songs used at marriages are however in a more 
pure style than the poetry of the Bhats, and are not 
entirely understood by many of the vulgar. 

The higher dialect of Hindi especially the Ramayan 
of Tulasidas is as much read, and as little understood 
as in Behar, and at Arah two or three Pandits are 
employed to read this work as in Patna. Besides this 
the Bhagwat of Lalachhulwai (a translation of the 10th 
book Dasamaskandha) of the Bhagwatpuran by Bhupat- 
das, a Kayastha, and the Sudamacharitra written by 
Haladhardas are occasionally read. The books com- 
posed by some persons, who pretend to have found 
out new roads to heaven, are also composed in this dialect. 
I heard that Ritu Raj Misr of Vagsar studies the Prakrita 
of Ravana, but the Pandit of the survey had no oppor- 
tunity of conversing with him until he had become blind 
with age, nor of procuring an account of that language, 
so as to ascertain, whether or not it be the same with 
the Prakrita of Magadha used by the Jain. In the ins- 
criptions of this district, which I have attributed to the 
Cheros and Raythors the character is pure Deva Nagri, 
but in those at Masar, the character resembles the Nagri 
common in Behar, which contains many letters different 
from those in the modern Deva Nagri. The study of 
Persian is just as common among the Hindus as with the 
Moslems, almost every Kayastha endeavouring to acquire 
more or less. They seldom however attempt to do more 
than to be able to keep accompts, and to indite an epistle. 
The Moslems often study more, in order to fit them for 
the transactions of the law. The teachers are called 
Miang jiu, and are always in the service of gome rich man, 
who gives them from I 5 to 2 rupees a month, with food, 
and a warm cloak for winter, for which they instruct all his 
children. The children of neighbours, who are allowed 
to attend, give from 2 to 6 annas a month each. The 
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Persian character is not used for writing the Hindustani 
dialect, which, so far as I can learn, is entirely colloquial 
The persons of the Bhojpur family can read and 
write both Hindi and Persian, but perhaps a half of the 
owners of land can do neither and of the other half not 
above one-fifth part can do more than sign their name, 
and guess at the meaning of a revenue account Persons 
who have reached this degree of knowledge are here 
called Murkats. A great many people here however 
fit themselves for the transaction of ordmary busmess, 
and many go abroad m quest of employment As usual 
m such cases, it is the most adventurous and able youth 
that go abroad and those that I found at home, seemed 
fully as remarkable for chicanery and stupidity as the 
scnbes of Bha^pur The native officers of pohce, how 
ever, appeared to me, with a very few exceptions, very 
decent well informed persons 

Ten or twelve Hmdu ladies have acquired the 
dangerous art of reading and wnting letters and about 
20 m Karangja can sign their name, and understand an 
accompt but these acqmrements are considered by the 
grave as improper and by the childless widowhood of 
two ladies of Tilothu, who not only wnte a fair hand 
but understand the poetical effusions of Tulasidas, is 
attributed to the divme wrath irritated by their presump- 
tuous search after the forbidden fnut of knowledge. In 
general ladies of the highest rank understand only the 
common form of the yulgur dialect 

In the 12th table iviU be found the result of my 
mquiries respectmg the state of common education in 
this district, and m the Ist table the number of school 
masters and teachers will be found In this distnct I 
heard of three Maulayis who instruct pupils m Arabic 
saence and Persian literature. There is no pubhc ins- 
titution for the purpose, nor do the Maulavis give their 
pupils food Sher Shah established a Mudruseh or 
college m Rautas, but it has been long deserted. 

^e office of Kail is hereditary and sometimes of 
course neither ably nor uprightly filled. In flagrant cases 
of corruption they have been dismissed The Kazis are 
attached to pergunahs, and not to the modem divisions of 
police, which occasions some mconyenience. 
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With regard to the sciences of the Hindus the 
Pandit of the survey in the course of his inquiries heard 
of 25 teachers. In the 13th table is given a list of these 
philosophers, and to this list I refer for many particulars. 
Here the term Adhyapak is not in use, nor are the 
academicians distinguished from other learned men by 
any peculiar name, the whole being called Pandit. No 
one science seems to have a preference to the others, but 
each man is held in estimation, according to the number 
of sciences, which he professes, and his supposed skill. 
Those who teach the grammar of the Sangskrita langu- 
age, are however called Savdika Pandits, and are not 
much esteemed, unless they profess something more. 
Rituraj Misr is admitted by all to be a person of great 
learning, the Pandit of the survey considers all the 
others as rather shallow. Few of them have endow- 
ments, or maintain their pupils. The Bhojpur Raja 
feeds those who attend Krishnalal, who is his family 
priest (Purohit), but he is not equal in reputation to his 
father Rituraj. 

I shall now mention, what I can learn from the 
Pandit of the survey, concerning such of the books as 
are here taught, of which no account has been formerly 
procured. 

Among the grammars the Chandrika, which in 
Behar was said to be the same with the Saraswat men- 
tioned in my account of Dinajpur, is here said to be a 
different work, and to have been composed by a Ram 
Sarma Acharya, and to be as easy as the Saraswat. 
The Amarakosh is the only vocabulary {Abkidhan) in 
use. The poems composed by mere men (Kobya), on 
whatever subject they treat, are here considered as a 
separate science, and are not held as an appendage to 
law, as in Bhagalpur, or to grammar as in Behar. 

The explanation of the works of Vyas also is con- 
sidered here as a separate study ; but the Vedas are 
totally neglected, and the Sri Bhagawat Puran, and the 
portion of the Mahabharath called Bhagawat Gita, are 
the only works explained, and that according to the 
school of Sridhar. 

In law, the great authority is the Mitakshara, or 
commentary on the law of Yagganabalkya, mentioned in 
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my account of Behar The only other book on this 
subject which has not hitherto been explained and that 
IS used here, is the Kala Nimaya, composed by Kamala 
Bhatfa a Maharashtra Brahman. 

Metaphysics are only taught by two persons, but 
one of these is exceedingly learned and is said to assess 
a great number of authors on the subject The Tantras 
are only taught by one person and what may seem 
strange is, that though the teacher is of the sect of Vishnu, 
two at least of the books which he uses, belong to the 
sect of Sakti, and enjom bloody sacrifices. The nature 
of the other book I have not learned. 

There are only two professors of astrology, and 
these have not high reputation. The Knta Lilawati 
one of the books which is taught, was composed by a 
certam Satananda. Of the others the Pandit of the 
survey can give no account 

The two Brahmans who teach medicme are actual 
practitioners. The Baidya Jiwan was composed by 
Lolamba Raja, but who this person was is unknown 
The Yunani physicians, or followers of the Greeks 
among the Muhammedans, have no public teacher , they 
are educated as private pupils. 

Besides the professors who teach Hindu science, 
about 400 persons are dignified with the title of Pandit 
and all of them understanda little of Sangsknta grammar, 
of law and of the profitable science called Jyotish but 
none can be considered as at all learned 

None except Brahmans can l^ally study the word 
of the gods or of the holy persons called Mums nor 
has any one ventured to infmige this law except Babu 
Gopal Saian of Vagsar a Rajput of the Bhojpur family 
Two or three Kayasthas have indeed studied the Sangs- 
knta grammar wntten by mere men, but not with a 
view of obtainmg the forbidden fruit of knowledge. 
Their object seems to have been to acquire what would 
enable them to understand the wanton pedantry of Tulasi 
das 

Scarcely any interlopers pretend here to interfere 
with the nghts of the sacred order, m explaming the 
decrees of fate by the saence of Jyobsh. Besides all 
the Pandits, the Purohit Brahmans, exactly similar to 
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those so-called in Behar, share in the profits of this art , 
and many of them called Dihuyars have an hereditary 
right to all the lower classes of their respective manors, 
just like the Panchanggas of the south of India. In this 
district none of the colony from Kraungchadwip, nor of 
the Jyosis have procured a footing , but their place is 
supplied by some ignorant Brahmans, not unaptly called 
Dakatiyas or robbers. 

In the southern parts of the district 120 or 130 wo- 
men of low tribes, in the month Strawan give themselves 
out as possessed by Maha Maya. They come from their 
houses under a violent agitation, seat themselves under a 
tree, and speak nonsense, while their husbands beat a 
drum. The lower castes flock round with little offerings 
of grain, and endeavour to discover future events in the 
nonsense which the creatures utter. Some of these wo- 
men are young, some old , but, after having been once 
affected, they usually continue to be so every year. In 
the intervals they are as rational as usual. 

The era Samvat and lunar year are in use here, as 
well as in Behar. The 1st day of the month with the 
Hindus commences on the full-moon ; with the Muham- 
medans, when the new moon is first seen. 

Besides the professors of medicine, I heard of 103 
Brahmans who practise that art , two or three of them 
are of Kanoj, all the others are of Sakadwip. There are 
five Muhammedan practitioners who pretend to be follo- 
wers of Galen and Hippocrates. None of the low tribes 
venture to interfere. The flindu physicians are not ser- 
vants, they subsist by the fees of those who employ them, 
and may make from 10 to 20 rupees a month. The followers 
of the Greeks make rather more. None pretend to prac- 
tise medicine as a profession, without having studied 
books on the science ; but many people have nostrum 
which they give to the sick without any fee or reward 
except reputation. Few men of rank are without some 
recipe of this sort. There are about 40 gurahs or sur- 
geon-barbers who treat sores, and some of them with 
considerable skill. These also cup and bleed ; but this 
is done also by many barbers, who do not venture to 
apply drugs to ulcers. The midwives are as usual of the 
lowest tribes, and besides cutting the umbilical chord* 
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treat pains and tumours of the abdomen, even in males, 
by fncbon and dry cupping 

From 1900 to 2000 men and 100 women pretend to 
be possessed of the art of incantataon , about 400 of the 
men are employed to cure the bite of serpents and the 
remainder m curing the diseases attnbuted to the opera 
bons of witches and devils. Perhaps 300 or 400 of the 
men are called Bbakats or worshippers, and, as m Behar, 
take the devil to themselves, when they expel him from 
them Mbent 

Only 30 moculators for the small pox reside, but 
these being unable to operate on even the small proper 
bon of the people which have adopted this ^utary 
measure, several operators come from the north side of 
the Ganges. Of late the pracbee seems to have been 
fast gaming ground 



CHAPTER 8TH 

Religion and sects * — Had I, as in former 
districts, taken the number of Moslems and Hindus from 
a general estimate of the proportion between the two 
classes of men, given by the people of each division, I 
should have made the number of the former much greater 
than, I think, can be admitted ; although the proportion 
stated was by no means so high, as in any of the districts 
hitherto surveyed. I soon found that in this district 
very few Muhammedans, who pretended to a decent 
purity of birth, would touch the plough, and that this 
labour, of which the Roman nobility was proud, is admit- 
ted by few only of even the low converts from the im- 
pure tribes of Pagans that follow degrading trades. I 
prefer therefore a list made out in each division of the 
different tribes of the faithful, although I am inclined to 
consider that the numbers are somewhat underrated ; but 
I have had no means of forming a conjecture concerning 
the proportion, and therefore give the numbers such as 
they were procured. The reader will however do well 
to keep in mind, that the numbers of the Muhammedan 
artificers especially, are probably somewhat more than I 
have stated, and that the surplus is employed in agricul- 
ture, and that of course the number of the agricultural 
tribes of Hindus ought to be somewhat reduced. The 
statements, which I have followed as most exact are given 
m the 1st and 4th tables, and I shall afterwards mention 
the particular tribes, the numbers in which are probably 
exaggerated among the Hindus, or diminished among 
the Muhammedans. 
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SECTION 1ST OF THE MUHAMMEDANS 

Most of the general observations that I have made on 
this sect m the account of Behar are apphcable to this 
distncL The Pirzadahs however are here of much less 
importance and many who officiate are vagrants of little 
or no respectability, who come from other places The 
families m which some adult persons have made the 
profession of faith called Mund may amount to about 
6700 In imitation of the Hindus some, who affect more 
than ordinary virtue call themselves (bhalcat) worshippers 
and, least they should be mistaken for the careless sinners 
usu^ m the world distinguish themselves by wearing a 
strmg of large wooden beads an external sign of holiness 
common among the pagans. 

The number of rem Fakirs is not great amounting 
to about 240 families and 20 who abstain from marriage 
and adopt successors. Almost the whole are Tulaytih 
dars that is, they are attached to sacred monuments and 
for a support have endowments m land These m gene- 
ral were origmally very small and where they were 
tolerably large by the increase of procreation the owners 
have been rduced to poverty, so that some have been 
even necessitated to hold the plough. New families are 
not admitted into the order , but the unmamed of course 
adopt whatever pupil obtains their favour and I heard of 
one Brahman who has been admitted to this honour The 
Fakirs are mostly Madans with a few Imamis and Julalis. 

Prayer and ablution such as the law of Muhammed 
reqmres proporbonably to the number of people, are 
more fashionable than even m Behar as it was said that 
from 30 or 40 persons performed namaz at all times 
enjomed by the prophet from 2 or 3 hundred may pray 
once every day, and more than double that number on 
Fnd^s 

Two persons have performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, The journey m one of the cases seems to have 
been facihtated by an idiobsm either real or affected 
which the pdgnm enjoys Pilgnmages to the tombs of 
saints at a distance are not near so common as m Bengal 
not above 180 people in a year leave the distnct for this 
purpose. 
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I have not heard that in any mosque of this district 
there are regular prayers every Friday, but in a good 
many there is worship on the Id and Bukurid, and per- 
haps on a few other principal holidays. 

Perhaps seven or eight people may understand some 
of the Koran and a good many read it, although none have 
committed the whole to memory. No one attempts to 
explain this work to the multitude. 

The duty of fasting and the celebration of the 
Muhurum are much on the same footing as in Behar. 
The number of Taziyahs made in celebration of the pro- 
phet’s grandsons amounts to about 1,000, of which 4 or 5 
only are made by Hindus. 

I heard of only 60 families of Shiyas, of whom two- 
thirds are in the divisions of Shahusram and Sangyot. 
Such a small number of course can give no disturbance 
in the Muhurum. 

Among the Moslems here the doctrine of caste is 
fully more confirmed than in Patna, and no one person 
will eat with infidels ; most tribes are excluded from 
mutual intermarriage, and many are condemned to per- 
petual exclusion from rank and respectability although, 
as happens even among the Hindus, struggles are made 
to resist the strict application of this monstrous and re*- 
volting injustice. 

1. The saints, who claim a descent from the daughter 
of the prophet, amount to about 330 families. 

2. The Moguls do not exceed 30 families. 

3. The Pathansare estimated at about 2170 families, 
a considerable number of these are avowedly converted 
Rajputs, who on account of their congenial disposition 
were admitted into the fraternity of this sanguinary 
and deceitful people. These still retain a good deal of 
landed property 

4. All the Sheykhs here consider themselves noble, 
and of Arabian extraction , 700 families are called Sheykh 
without addition, and 50 pretend to be of the tribe of 
Koreish. 

5. A hundred families pretend to be descended 
from the warlike companions of the saint Mulek Bayo, 
who according to a .legend of the most dubious authority 
was the person, that first subj’ected the infidels to the 
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authonty o£ the faith. These people call themselves 
Mulek , but some Brahmans also are called by the same 
name, owmg to their having been companions of the 
samt They now live enhre^ by rehearsing the poetry 
descriptive of the love of Radha and Krishna. Whether 
or not it was by this profession that they gamed favour 
from the propagator of the faith 1 cannot take upon my 
self to determine , but some Muhammedan samts are wdl 
known to have b^ delighfed by the most pmnent com 
positions holdmg them as mystical descriptions of divme 
love, and of heavenly ]oy 

6 The Fakirs amount to 240 families and do not 
mtermanw with the profane. 

7 Poets (Bhats) who have mosty small endow 
ments, amount to 120 families The above are reckoned 
Ashraf or gentry and not above three or four of them 
are traders nor above five or six are artists, who wash 
shawls and make tobacco pipes. The profession of agn 
culture they hold in great contempt, and although many 
have farms the cultivation of wmch they supenntend 
very few indeed will touch the ploi^h. In Arah, BiloU 
and Baraong, however dire necessiW has compelled a 
few to undergo thisdraadation The commeraal and 
laboumig classes of Muhammedans belong here entirely 
to converts of the tribes that among the Hmdus were 
held as the dregs of impurity, and a great part contmues 
to follow their original professions although some culti 
vate the ground either for the whole or for a part of the 
year, as they did indeed before their conversion I shall 
now enumerate them. 

8 Mendicant musicians (Daffalies.) 105 families 
These were origmally of the tribes that make tape and 
glass ornaments, or taylors. Many of them have now 
abandoned their idleness, and have become traders in 
Manihan goods. 

9 Retailers of fish and V^etables (Kunjras) 285 
families. There is here a tradition, that onginally these 
were of the Hindu tribe Khattik, and were converted by 
Sher Shah. 

10 A branch of the same profession amounting to 
20 families have at Arah separated from the others, and 
call themselves Suleymani. Most of them are employed 
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as domestic servants. The term Kunjro is rather reproach- 
ful, their women exposing themselves in the public 
markets to vend their commodities, and being thence 
supposed to be given to intrigue. 

11. Innkeepers (Bhathiyaras) 200 families. 

12. Sellers of betel (Tambulis) 3 families. 

13. Retailers of provision (Mukeri) 400 families. 
This being a very low profession among the Hindus, 
retains a similar character among the converts , but 300 
families at Tilothu, having acquired very considerable 
property, it is said by supplying the army of some king 
with provisions, endeavour to separate themselves from 
their low brethren, and call themselves Rakhi. They 
have entirely abandoned their old profession, and trade 
chiefly in silk and cloths. The others live chiefly by 
preparing tobacco for smoking. These are the traders. 
I now proceed to the artists. 

14. Musicians, who perform at marriages, (Dhari- 
Mirasin) 6 families. 

15. Musicians, who perform at births (Fawan 
griya) 63 families. 

16. In this place may be reckoned the 11 societies 
of eunuchs (Hijira) that infest houses at births. 

17. Prostitutes (Kusbi) 125 families. 

18. Ballad singers (Kalawangt) 10 families. They 
seem to be converted Brahmans of the Katthak kind, 

19 Falconers (Mirshekar) 5 families. 

20. Bow and arrow makers (Kumangur) 7 families. 

21. Powder makers (Atushbaz) 22 families. 

22. Soap makers 7 families. 

23 Cotton cleaners (Dhuniyas) 720 families. 

24. Dyers (Rungrez) 140 families 

25. Washermen 32 families. 

26. The Jola or weavers were estimated to me at 
7253 families ; but I think it probable that there are a 
good many more, as it is this tribe chiefly, that has 
betaken itself to agriculture. 

27. The tape weavers (Patwars) were estimated at 
only 22 families, confined to Arab , those in the country 
being still pagans. 

28. Carpet weavers (Kalinbaf) 30 families. 

29. The tailors 350 families. 
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30 Saddle and saddle cloth makers 27 families. I 
believe that the two professions do not intermarry 

31 The makers of glass ornaments (Chunhara) 
249 families. 

32 Barbers 220 families. 

33 Oilmakers 30 families. 

34 Bakers (Nanwai) 3 famihes. 

35 Mutton butchers (Bukur Kussab) 57 famihes. 

36 Beef butchers (Bara Kussab) 39 families 

37 Gardeners (Midi) 9 famihes. 

38 Paper makers 130 famihes. These pretend to 
be Muleks and to have been introduced by Miilek Bayo 
but the gentry of this name disown the connection, and 
have no communion with these tradesmen, although the 
latter are the ncher of the two 

39 Farners (Nalbund)21 famihes. 

40 Cutlers (Sdculgurs) 10 famdies. 

41 Sweepers and scavangers ( Hulalkhor ) 34 
families. 

42 Slaves (Molaah) 510 famihes These are 
mostly employed m agnculture. 

SECTION 2d OF THE HINDUS 

I have nothing new to offer concerning the ongm 
of the castes, more especially of the Brahmans and shall 
therefore proceed to an enumeration, according nearly 
to the respective rank, which each is usually allowed by 
their neighbours to hold, although this is often very 
different from their own pretensions In the list pro- 
cured by the Pandit of the survey he appears to me 
naturally enough to have exaggerated the number of the 
high castes and to have overlooked the numbers of the 
low tribes , because the former are known to every one 
and the latter live m obscurity The numbers, therefore, 
which he procured I have corrected by estimates made 
by my chief assistant, of the four different classes of 
people divided mto the most usual prevailmg sub-divi 
sions, such as Biahman Rajput and Kayastna for the 
gentry, and Kurmi Ahir Kain, etc., for the cultivators, 
while for the artificers and traders I have followed the 
lists of each profession procured by the same person 
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The Brahmans on such grounds I estimate to 
amount to very near 34,000, of which about one half 
may be said to belong to the sacred order , as, if em- 
ployed, they could receive gifts, (Dana) and perform 
religious ceremonies for the absolution of sin. The other 
half belong to the military tribe, which I consider as 
descended of the ancient Brachmani. 

It IS only however a small part of the sacred order 
that is able to procure a subsistence by their proper 
duty, 97 or 96 per cent, at least hire land, and 70 per 
cent, at least do every kind of labour on these farms, 
except holding the plough, a good many have entered 
into the regular military service, and a few have become 
merchants. Not above 25 per cent, can even sign their 
name. 

Beginning with the northern division of the 10 
tribes, into which the sacred order is now usually 
divided, that of Kanoj contains almost the whole, 
amounting to about 16,000. The Kanoj iyas of this 
district have very little learning, only four of the 25 
teachers of science belonging to the tribe, which does 
not contain above one half of the common Pandits ; but 
it possesses the greater part of the Dihuwar Brahmans, 
who, as Vossius said, sacrificuli sunt tnpagis et deciptunt 
vulgos. In general the Brahmans of Kanoj are mere 
peasants, and many of them are inclined to arms, so that 
they differ very little in their manners from the military 
Brahmans, or from Rajputs, except that they are more 
sly, and not quite so violent. They do not scruple to 
'ride in carriages drawn by oxen, a custom which 
gives the utmost offence to the Bengalees , while on the 
contrary many of the Kanojiyas here take o:hence at the 
Bengalese eating fish, and rice that has been cleared of 
the husk by boiling. A large proportion of them do not 
know the name of the God to whom their secret prayer 
is addressed, nor was I able to ascertain, to which sect 
the greater part belongs. The Pandit of the survey 
thinks, that Vishnu is the favourite, while my chief 
assistant thinks that the Goddess has the preference. 
By far the greater part of them call themselves merely 
Kanoj ia Brahmans, but some call themselves Antarvedi, 
some Saryuriya and some Sanaurlya. These divisions 
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seem to have taken place m the very last periods of 
Hindu government, when Kano] came to be the capital 
of a kingdom, and are denved from the provmcea into 
which th^ kmgdom was divided. Those who are called 
merely Kanojias in all probability had settled here, before 
this divisiQn took place. The number of these called 
Antarvedis and Sanaunya is qmte trilling, the Saryunyas 
from the banks of the Saryu are not a seventh part of 
the whole. 34 families are distinguished from the others 
by the name Katthak, and obtain a subsistence by sing 
ing amorous ditties accompamed by musical instru 
ments. In this district they do not dance, as is done 
at Benares. 

None of the colonies of Kanyakubja, that have 
settled in Bengal have returned to this quarter and there 
are only one family of each of the three tribes of Saras- 
wat Gaur and Maithila none of Utkal nor from the 
five southern tribes, so far as I heard have settled in 
this distnct 

Next to the Kanojiyas the most numerous class of 
the sacred order is of me original colony from Sakadwip 
of which there may be about 8o0 These adhere to 
their duty more stnctly than the Kanojiyas, as 21 out of 
the 25 teachers of science and one half of all the Pandits 
belong to this tribe. A few of them also are Dihuwars 
and some practice medicme so that a large portion lives 
more or less by some sort of science and most of them 
can read and write, many of them rent lands but few or 
none toil with their own hands a few however enter 
mto service. Their manners seem to be the same as m 
Behar 

Among the Brahmans, who belong to the 10 tnbes 
of the sacr^ order but whose tnbe is not known, owing 
to the lowness of the ofilces, which they perform are 
about 260 families of Kantahas, concerning whom I have 
nothing new to offer The name Kantaha, bemg con 
sidered disgraceful they are enraged when it is used 
and people in speaking to them usually call them Maha 
patra or Mahabrahman. 

There are also about 100 Yajurhotas, and an equal 
number of Dakatiyas or Bharenya, who are admitted 
by all to belong to the sacred order, but who would not 
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probably call himself a Rajput. All the Kharwars of 
the hills marry in their tribe, quite contrary to the 
custom of the Rajputs, and it would appear from the 
above mentioned marriage that the chiefs of the Ramgar 
district do the same ; but the Kharwars of the table land 
have given up all connection with these chiefs, as well as 
with the palanquin bearers of the plains. The original 
seat of the Kharwar tribe, according to Bhupnath Sa, 
was Khayragar, a small fortress on the road between 
Merzapur and Burdi. From this it is probable that at one 
time the whole tribe was subject to some one chief 
who resided at that place. Bhupnath and the otht r 
Kharwar chiefs are of course beset by the sacred order, 
and have adopted entirely the manners of Rajputs. He 
would fain have it believed that his ancestors held Rautas 
for many ages and came from the vicinity of Ayudhya 
52 generations ago ; and he furnished me with a list of 
their names ; but this was evidently a mere fabrication, 
totally contradicted by the inscription at Bandughat, to 
which nevertheless he referred as authority. He has 
indeed introduced some [of] the names which it men- 
tions but in a manner that is quite absurd. Man Singha 
for instance, the Viceroy of Behar and Bengal, and 
a person of very elevated rank from the West of India, 
is made the 42nd generation of the family, and Pratapa 
Dhaval, who from inscriptions we know was alive in the 
A. D. 1172, is made the 11th of the family, so that 
41 generations occupy only 641 years. Nor do the 
immediate descendants of Pratapa Dhaval bear in the 
Raja’s list names at all similar to those mentioned in the 
inscription. I have besides endeavoured to show that 
this Pratapa Dhaval was of the Rathor tribe; and on the 
whole I have little doubt that on the final overthrow of this 
tribe by Sher Shah, the ancestor of the Belaunja family 
continued to hold his lands of the Moslems, as he had 
formerly done of the Rathor Rajputs, and that his real 
ancestors are Kangs Ray, contemporary probably with 
Sher Shah in 1539, Pratapa Dhaval who died in (A. D.) 
1567, Pratapa Rudra who died in 1569, Singjanath and 
Pratapa Ray who both died in 1589, and Madan Singha 
who died in 1596. In the Rajah’s list Kangs Ray is 
indeed mentioned, but no mention is made of the other 
26 
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persona, the whole names, except a few of his more 
immediate ancestors, having been put down from the 
imagination of his Purohit, ny whom the list was com 
pliM nor was this pnest at the pains to consult the 
inscription, and therefore mtxoduc^ a few only of the 
names that occurred to his memory That for many 
generations, however the Rajah s ancestors possessed 
both banks of the Son, for a considerable distance above 
Rautas, there can be no doubt , and therefore I conclude 
that they are the persons above mentioned, as alluded to 
in the inscriptions , and from the titles which they assume, 
it IS probable, that even after the Moslems had acquired 
Rautas the influence of this family for some time eon 
tinned to extend over all the territories occupied by the 
Kharwars, that is from the boundary of Bhagalpur to 
Baghela, a long but narrow and barren territory It is 
also not at all unlikely that the ancestors of Bhupnath 
Sa may for 52 generations have been chiefs of the whole 
Kharwar tnbe, and may have originally resided at 
Khajragar but the desire of being considered as a Rajput 
has mduced the Raja to trump up a new story, to the 
utter destruction of such family traditions as may have 
remamed When the subordinate chiefs became mdepen 
dent of a common head the inscnption stops, the sue 
cessors of Mandan Singha bemgheld unwortiiy of public 
record. Although the Belaunja Raja has still estates m 
this district none of his fanuly, nor of the Kharwar 
chiefs, who have entirely rejected that title reside here. 
The unmixed Kharowars, who occupy the table laud 
amount to 770 houses and those, who occupy the plains 
mtermixed with other labourers, to about 2230 houses. 
The former hve so impurely, that they scarcely can be 
as yet considered Hmdus the sacrifice of the sacred 
animal being in the present times considered as a bar to 
such a title but the Dasanamis and even some Brahmans 
make occasional visits to instruct their chiefs, although 
none have taken up a fixed abode, and the people are 
not worth instruction Those who act as palanquin 
bearers have indeed abandoned the flesh of the ox and 
buffalo, and disclaim fowls yet they eat pork but this 
IS done by the Kandu a tnbe still higher than they are 
nor among the Brahmans of this district is it considered 
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that such a diet defiles a Sudra. On this account some 
of the Kharwars are admitted to the honour of being 
their slaves, nor do they scruple to drink the water 
which these slaves have drawn, and which has washed 
their thumbs, for the natives always lift a vessel by 
putting their thumb in the inside and their fingers with- 
out, so that the thumb is immersed in whatever liquor 
the vessel contains. It seems to be owing to this circums- 
tance, that so much nicety is observed in taking water 
to drink out of the hand of impure tribes, actual cleanli- 
ness IS quite out of the question, no people on that point 
being more careless than the Hindus , but they are afraid 
of taking water from the hand of a person whose thumb 
may have been soaked in an ox’s gore before it was 
thrust into their drink. 

The tribe of palanquin bearers named Bhar has 
been mentioned in the account of Puraniya, as once, 
like the Rawanis and Kharowars, having been a govern- 
ing and military race. In this district also the Bhar 
seem to have been a warlike tribe, and for ages held 
some considerable estates, part of which they still retain. 
On this account the greater part call themselves Raj 
Bhar, and some call themselves Rajbangsis ; while the 
families in actual possession of the lands consider now 
the term of Bhar altogether degrading ; nor can it be 
mentioned to them without the greatest offence. These 
call themselves Parihar (rapacious) Rajputs, and gave me 
an account stating that their ancestors came originally 
from the West of India, and entered into the service of 
a fellow of the Bhar tribe, then owner of the estate called 
Bharsi from the name of his race. Some time afterwards 
the noble[s] servants took an opportunity of putting their 
master to death and of seizing on his property, which it 
must be observed is consioered as a clever thing, of 
which no one is ashamed. Unfortunately for the honour 
which the family derives from this action, an inscription 
was made on a temple by Brajalal, father of the present 
chief, and dated Salivahan 1723 and Samvat 1858 
(A. D. 1801), in which he plainly calls himself a Bhar, 
the title of Rajput being then even unclaimed by the 
family. It however has all the manners of that race and 
even the lowest of the Bhars observe the rules of Hindu 
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punty, abstaining from all unclean food and from 
spintuous liquors. Kanojiya Brahmans perform their 
ceremomes, and the Dasnamis are their spintual 
guides. Their total number including Panhar Rajputs, 
^jbangsi Bhars and Rajbhars, amounts to about 500 
faimhes. 

Descending a httle lower m the scale of pure Sudras 
we have four tribes. 

The Gop of the sacred language are m this distnct 
called Ahirs , but do not differ m their manners from 
the Goyalas of Behar only as they are suspected of 
being iieves, a good many as usual are employed for 
watchmen. In ^ there may be 19,200 of whom 2 600 
adhere to the duties of their profession tendi^ cattle 
and preparing and selling millc and cowdung The able- 
bodied men of the remainder are employed at the plough 
and some also act as watchmen while old people, 
women and children take care of their neirtbours cattle, 
and collect cowdung for fuel The Knshnat tnbe 
forms rather more than a half of the whole that is are 
about 52 per cent, the Majorti tnbe may be 18 per cent 
the Kanojiyas 15 per cent, the Genyas 12 per cent, the 
Baragoyars 2 per cent, and the Dahorors 1 per cent 
This shows that the all^tion of the Brahmans of Behar 
concerning a tnbe callea Ahir is quite void of founda 
tion, all here are called Ahirs , but the Mairohs, consi 
dered m Behar as distmct from the Ahirs form 70 per 
cent of the whole. The reason of such discordanaes 
concenung this tnbe seems to be, that the Brahmans 
feel sore on account of the God Krishna, a person of 
the famil y of the moon, and descended of the twice-hom 
race, having been educated m the family of a Sudra 
bordering on the brink of impurity and having mamed 
several beauties of that low tnbe, which mdeed must be 
considered as a strong objection to the early prevalence 
of the doctrme of hereditary caste. The sa^ called 
Jhunulayas are said sometimes to visit this district , but 
the Dasanamis are guides for the greater part of the 
Akirs although some follow Nanak the Vairagis, and 
the Kabir The Dihuwar Brahmans perform their 
ceremonies. They eat the hog offered at the Dewali, 
but do not openly use pork at any other time. 
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The Gangreris or blanket weavers and shepherds, 
amount to about 530 houses, and very seldom cultivate 
the ground. The Dasanamis are the Purohits of the 
greater number, and the Dihuyar Brahmans perform 
their ceremonies. 

The Baris, or torchmakers and carriers, amount to 
about 430 houses, of which above 200 are mere farmers. 

Of the Elhattiks only one family remains Pagan, for 
I have no doubt, that the Kungjras, now all Muham- 
medans, originally belonged to this tribe. To the first 
class of impure Sudras belong five tribes. 

The Kumbhars or potters amount to about 1200 
families. Except 40 families of Magahis, all belong to 
Kanoj. The Dasanamis are spiritual guides for the 
greater part, and their ceremonies are performed by the 
Dihuyar Brahmans. 

The Lohars amount to about 2400 families. They 
are all of Kanoj, except 100 called Laori. This term is 
a vulgar name for a female slave, nor can the Pandit give 
any other explanation. I suspect rather, that it is a care- 
less orthography for Labor, a well-known country, from 
which these families may have come. The Dasanamis 
are spiritual guides for the greater part of the Lohars; 
but Nanak and the Kanojiya Brahmans take as many as 
they can, and the latter perform their ceremonies. The 
Lohars adhere to their profession of blacksmiths, but 
many of them encroach a little on the business of the 
carpenters, by making the wooden parts of the imple- 
ments of husbandry. 

The carpenters (Barhai) amount to about 900 
houses, who confine themselves almost entirely to their 
own art. About 150 of them have come from Kanoj, 
the remainder is from Magadha. Their spiritual guides 
are chiefly Dasanamis and the Dihuyar Brahmans per- 
form theiT ceremonies. 

The barbers (Nai) amount to about 2000 families, 
1900 of which are of Kanoj, while 3/4 of the small 
remainder came from Ayodhya and a quarter are called 
Snbastav. This term being applied to several castes is. 
probably local, although I cannot learn where such 
a country is situated. The Dasanamis are spiritual 
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guides for the greater part of the barbers, and the 
Dihuj^ Brahmans perform their ceremomes. 

The Lahens who work m lack, amount only to 30 
families, not distinguished by any peculiar name 

In this distnct, the fishermen called Malo, live but 
a small part of the year by this profession or by the 
management of boats , ana are almost all cultivators, 
who in the seasons catch fish or keep femes. As m 
Behar some are considered as m the dr^ of impurity 
while others are altogether vile The former reject 
pork the latter eat it, but why this should create 
a difference, I cannot say as sever^ tribes here allowed 
to be pure grant themselves this mdulgence. Of those 
merely impure there are two tribes. 

The Sunyas amount to 70 famihes. 

The Manyans contam 240 families. The Dasanamis 
ate the spiritual gmdes for both these tribes, and the 
Dihutar Brahmans perform their ceremomes. 

TTie lowest class of fishermen consists of eight tribes 
of the same rank with twelve tribes of day labourers and 
artistii. as follows begummg with the fishermen. Of the 
Tiwars there are only 5 families Of the Chaing there 
are 220 families 

The Bindu are divided into two kinds of which 
one, amountmg to 360 families, contains fishermen, the 
other, containing about 100 families is composed of 
Beldars or workers with the hoe both are m fact far 
mers, and I understand in this district are considered 
as the same tribe. The Dasanamis are their spintual 
guides and the Dihuyar Brahmans perform their cere- 
momes. 


The hoe men (Beldars) mclude besides about 350 
families of which three-fourths could make saltpetre, but 
all have not employment, and all act as cultivators. The 
remamder called Khatawas are ditchers, but they also 
hve chiefly by agriculture. The Patwas or tape-makers, 
who contmue Pagans, are of two distinct tnbes, 60 
famihes are callea Gonyas, and have no commumon 
with the others. 

The second class of Pagan tape-makers are Yogis, 
and durmg the government of the Siviras, were probably 
the priesthood of the country , but I have not yet been 
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able to procure any proper account of this curious 
people. Some of the Yogis are also weavers, the whole 
in this district amounting to about 130 families. 

The Pagan weavers (Tangtawas), who are rather 
more orthodox, are very few in number. There are 350 
families called Phojpueiyas, 100 called Kharwar, and 
25 Rawanis. These two last were no doubt once pure, 
and of the tribes now reduced to carry the palanquin, 
but they have abandoned themselves to the impurities 
of their vile profession, and are scouted by their 
original tribes, of whom an account has already been 
given. 

Some palanquin bearers called Dhushar, amounting 
to 60 houses, appear to be nearly of the same rank with 
those Kharwars and Rawanis, who have defiled them- 
selves by the loom. 

The Telis or oilmen in this district are numerous, 
amounting it is said, to above 3000 houses; 200 only are 
said to live by trade, and all the others live by expressing 
and selling oil, but I am inclined to think that this must 
be an exaggeration. 2,400 houses are said to be Kano- 
pyas and 400 of Magadha ; 200 call themselves Behata, 
because they reject concubines. A very few families are 
said to have come from Jayonpur. The Dasanamis are 
the spiritual guides of the greater part, and the Dihuyar 
Brahmans perform their ceremonies. 

The Sungris also form a numerous tribe, and are 
said to amount to about 6200 families, of whom 2200 
live entirely by agriculture, and 4000 by trade, to which 
a few annex the distillery of spirituous liquors. A very 
few are called Tak, of which I do not know the meaning. 
Above 2000 are called Yasawars from the name of 
a country. The other sub-divisions take their designa- 
tions from rules of purity, which they have endeavoured 
to establish ; 700 families are called Kulas from being 
higher than the others, at least in their own opiniCn, 
for in that of the high tribes they are all held in equal 
contempt. Above 3000 families have endeavoured to 
raise their heads by rejecting concubines, and call them- 
selves Behatas, while the remainder is contended to 
enjoy carnal delight, with the name of Sanggata. The 
Dasanamis have the guidance of the larger share, of the 
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Sungns, but the fellows being nch the followers of 
Nanat have thought it worth their while to struggle for 
the office, and have procured many adherents and the 
Ramawats have seized not a few The Salcadwipis even 
dispute with the Kanojiya Brahmans for the performance 
of their ceremomes 

The Basis who extract palm wine, amount only to 
about 200 houses and are called also Tasunyas or 
cutters. The number of palms is so small, that they 
employ most of their time m agnculture. 

Four families called Tartiharas make earnings of 
the Palmira leaf and are much of the same rank with the 
Basis, having spiritual guides and Brahmans to perform 
their ceremomes, but they do not mtermarry with the 
Basis In Banaras they are more numerous. 

There are onljr four f a mi lies of Dabgars, concerning 
whom I have nothing new to offer 

In most places that I have hitherto visited, the 
falconers (Sikan) have become Muhanimedans but m this 
district about 90 families remain pagans and are con 
sidered as of nearly the same rank with the Sungn and 
Past The greater part are said to have come from Mau 
(Mow R.) but a few come from Snbasfav They are 
said to be of the Bahaliya tribe. The Cheros once lords 
of the Gangetic provmces, and whose sovereign was 
probably la^ paramount of India are in this district 
thrust mto the lowest dregs of impurity with the 
falconers and in fact the 70 families that are now 
supposed to remain, conceal themselves chiefly among 
the woods at the bottom of the preapices that surround 
the table land of the Kharwars or m the woods of 
Jagadishpur They live chiefly by agriculture, by cutting 
timber and bamboos by collecting drugs, and by kdhng 
game, yet they still continue to create a Raja for 
each small fraternity of five or six houses and place on his 
forehead the usual mark (Tika) Thar features are 
strongly marked as belongmg to the abongmal tnbes 
of the Vmdhya mountains, but m this distnct they speak 
only the Hmdi dialect and this also is I am told, the 
case with many of those in the Ramgar district, where 
they are said to be still numerous. I have however been 
assured, both by some of them who have gone so far 
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appear to belong either to the colony from Sakadwip, 
nor to that of Kanoj. I have nothing new to offer 
concerning these priests, except that the former in the 
vulgar language of this district are called Vaidika Yuju- 
tiyas, and their name, I am now told, may merely imply 
their having the knowledge {Veda) oi offering {Yajur) 
the sacrifice of fire {Hota), and may not have any direct 
reference to the books called the four Vedas, or four 
sciences. Nor is this sacrifice necessarily accompanied 
by any ceremonies contained in these books, although 
its performance is considered as one of the great external 
signs, by which the followers of these books are distin- 
guished from the heterodox ; but forms for conducting 
the same ceremony are also contained in the Tantras. 
The Dakatiyas, besides cheating the canaille by a pre- 
tended knowledge of futurity, and besides keeping the 
implements used for marking time, have betaken them- 
selves to selling holy water, which they carry from 
Prayag to Baidyanath and sell at 8 rupees a load. They 
beg by the way. The military Brahmans in this district, 
although they have not acquired much share of the 
landed property, amount to about 16,600. In the 
accounts of Bhagalpur and Behar, I have dwelt pretty 
fully on this tribe, and I see little reason to change any 
of my opinions on the subject. Their manners here are 
nearly the same as in Behar, only their greater poverty 
induces them to be less scrupulous, and a very great 
proportion of them hold the plough, nor is any one 
ashamed to confess himself a perpetrator of this atrocity. 
They usually are called Bhungihar, or Bhungihar Zemin- 
dar, nor does this term give them the smallest offence. 
The vulgar as in Behar call them Bamhans, and do not 
allow them to be Brahmans, which term they confine fo 
the sacred order, but the Bhungihars result in a late 
decision of the court of appeal in Banaras. It seems 
that one of the persons who principally insti^ted Vazir 
Aly to murder Mr. Cherry, was of this tribe. When 
this villain was about to be condemned fo the gallows, 
he pleaded his being of the sacred order, for which in the 
holy city Mr. Duncan had procured a very unjust and 
impolitic exemption from capital punishment. The 
European judges, I am told, were inclined to adopt the 
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vulgar opinion of a Bamlian being diSerent from a Brah 
man , and no doubt as not belonging to the sacred order 
such would have been the fair interpretation of the law 
but the Pandits of the court interfered and alleged that 
the word Bamhan is a mere corruption of Brahman on 
which the sentence was changed to banishment The 
Pandits were no doubt right m their idea of the word 
Bamhan, but the exempting of the man from punishment 
seem to have been totdly contrary to the mtention for 
which the law was made, and most of the Pandits with 
whom I have spoken on the subject seem to tbinV that 
the decision was in consequence of corruption but as 
I have said, on this subject the natives are much addicted 
to scandal and the only account of the transaction that 
I have IS from them, and may be very erroneous. At 
any rate the Bhungihars here consider their claim to the 
full rank of Brah nans as completely established by the 
decision. I am mclmed to think that when Mahananda 
King of India raised many low persons to the rank of 
Brahmans then probably a title of honour unconnected 
with religion, that little pains were taken to select those 
persons irom one tnbe, and that like the Rajputs, the 
present Military noblesse the Military Brahmans were 
not scrupulous in admitting mto their number whatever 
tribes adopted their manners I think that m thii 
district I can trace an instance. A warlike tnbe from 
Sikan or Futehpur near Agra, and from thence called 
Sakarwar, came into this distnct and obtamed posses 
Sion of Chayanpur as has been mentioned m the 
topography of division Mohamya. This tnbe is still 
very numerous here and m the adjacent parts of Banaras 
and has even extended to Behar The time when it came 
from the west is not well ascertained. The Sakarwars 
here mdeed pretend that they expelled to (the) Cheros 
but this I have said is improbable, nor dm they acquire 
any authonty until toward the end of the Hmdu Govern 
ment, when the weakness of the Paramarka tnbe gave 
them an opportunity of seizing considerable property 
although it 13 very possible that long before that time 
they may have obtained a settlement Part of this tnbe 
IS now mcluded among the Bhungihar Brahmans and part 
among the Rajputs, m my opinion, just according as 
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either title was most in fashion when the different parts 
of the tribe adopted the doctrine of caste and rules of 
modern purity. This is not perhaps a solitary instance 
of its having been doubtful to which caste a tribe should 
be introduced. Major Wilford has discovered in the 
Purans (Asiatick Researches, Vol. IX, page 238 et seq)y 
that 14 Mlechchhas) barbarians, ancestors of the Kuka- 
nastha tribe of Marhatta Brahmans, received from the 
God Parasu Rama the ordination of the sacred order, 
while a 15th brother became ancestor of the Chitpawana 
tribe, and of the Ranas of Udayapur, chiefs of Meywar, 
who are now reckoned among the very highest of the 
Rajput tribes , and in fact the brothers are supposed to 
have been of the highest birth, being sons of Nushirvan 
the 2d King of Persia. Farther we are told in the 
Ayeen Akbery (Vol. II. page 99), that a certain patta 
descended of the above mentioned 15th brother was called 
a Brahman. This by Abul Fazel is attributed to his 
having been brought up by a person of that caste , but 
this by no means is confirmed by the account given in 
the context, where it is stated that when a child he was 
taken into the protection of a prince of the tribe called 
Bhil (Bheyl), an impure but warlike race. I think it 
more probable that then it had not been determined 
whether the title of Rajput or Bhungihar Brahman was 
considered as the most suitable, for a prince. Patta, 
according to Abul Fazel, flourished about eight centuries 
before the 40th year of Akber, that is about the end of 
the 8th century of the Christian Era. If Major Wilford 
is right in stating that the Pesoya (Peshwa) is of the 
Chitpawana tribe and that the Ranas of Edayipur are 
of the same, as the Pesoya is universally acknowledged 
for a Brahman and the Rana for a Rajput, we have 
a circumstance exactly similar to what I conceive has 
happened to the Sakarwars ; but I suspect that it is 
the Raja of Setara, and not his minister the Pesoya that 
claims a descent from the family of Udayipur. The 
common origin of the Kukanastha Brahman and Meywar 
Rajputs still however remains to confirm my opinion, 
and the Kukanasthas, I am told, are still much fairer than 
most of the natives, while in Bengal many strange stories 
concerning the barbarity of their customs are now 
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prevalent The opinion that the Bhungihara are descend 
ed from the colony from Sakadwip and Kanoj and have 
merely been defil^ by following lay professions seems to 
me totally untenable, for the Kanojiya Brahmans here 
foUow lay professions just as much as the Bhungihars of 
Magadha, yet no one images that on this account they 
should be excluded from the sacred order 

In the preceding paragraphs I have mentioned the 
circumstance of new admission mto the modem military 
caste of Rajputs and will have farther occasion to show 
some curious instances. The accounts concerning the 
anaent Mihtary and regal families m the Purans are 
most contradictory It is especially to be remarked that 
Parasu Rama a Brahman son however to Yamadagni of 
the rojiial family of the moon destroyed all the Kshatnyas 
or re^ tnhe, and that aU the prmces of the family of the 
sun and moon as they are called, who m ancient times 
governed India are descended from two Brahmans Atn 
and Manchi while many persons of these families are 
considered as belonging to the sacred order Yet in the 
Purans the pnnces of these two famihes are always con 
sidered as Kshatnyas, although by far the greater part 
lived after the time of Parasu Rama. If anj^ng can be 
inferred from such contradictory legends, I should 
suppose that the families of the sun and moon were m 
fact Brahmans, who invaded India, and under Parasu 
Rama accomplished the general subjugation of the 
abonginal pnnces’ But these Brahmans bM not adopted 
the doctnne of caste, some of them being longs and others 
being pnests, philosophers and lawgivers and it was 
the Magas, ancestors of the modem Brahmans who 
assummg this respectable name confined it to the sacred 
order when they introduced the doctnne of caste. 

Such as now are umversally acknowledged to be 
Rajputs, and m this distnct these are allowed to be pure 
Kshatnyas amount to no less than 34000 families. They 
are very generally accused by other tnbes of being care- 
less of the doctnne of caste, and it is alleged that they 
will marry with any family that is nch provided it has 
adopted the manners of the caste, or m other words, that 
they will admit any powerful tnbe who adopts their 
manners into the rank of Kshatnyas, for quite contrary 
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to the rule among other Hindus, no Rajput can marry in 
his own tribe. In this district I have heard of the follow- 
ing tribes or sub-divisions; but as in Behar I cannot state 
the respective proportions of each, because in the reports 
collected by the Pandit, more than a half of the whole 
were included under the general name of Rajput without 
any distinction. This may however have been owing to 
their being of spurious extraction, and to their not being 
acknowledged by any of the tribes who boast of pure 
birth. I shall however notice whatever I heard concern- 
ing each of the tribes and sub-divisions , but I must 
premise, that these tribes seem in some measure to be 
analogous to the Gotras of other Hindus, although they do 
not derive their designation from any of the Munis , but, 
like our Scottish term clan, they imply a common descent 
in the male line, and farther require an abstinence from 
intermarriage in the same blood In this respect the 
tribes of the Rajputs, as I have said, are quite different 
from those of the other Hindus, among whom no one can 
marry except in his own tribe. The Rajputs however 
have in addition the same Gotras as other Hindus, and 
the names of these Gotras are derived from the Munis, 
who according to the vulgar fable, happened to be the 
Purohita of their original ancestor. 

In the division of Dumraong the Pandit heard of 
a few (6 families) who claim to be descended of the family 
of the moon in the line of Yadu, ancestor of the God 
Krishna, on which account they are called Y adu bangsas. 

There are many who pretend to be of the family of 
the sun , but these are impure tribes, whom no one except 
themselves acknowledges to be Rajputs. The highest 
tribe however in the district, and that possessed of the 
greatest property, considers itself as of this family, and 
on that account is called Paramarka or Chiefs of the sun, 
a name which is variously corrupted into Pombar and 
Pomai;. The tribe is here however more usually known 
by the name of Ujayani, from their original seat; for 
Vikrama King of Ujayan, and Lord paramount of India 
about 18 or 19 centuries ago, was of this tribe, as was 
also the Empeior Bhoja of Dharanagar in the same 
vicinity. In the topography I have dwelt a ^ood deal on 
the history of this tribe, and shall have occasion to return 
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to it when I treat of the estates which it possesses 
Above 1 too families are considered as pure persons of 
this tribe From SO to 90 families claim an extraction 
from the same lUustnous Ime, as being descended from 
Gautama, who according to the Bhagawat Puran was the 
116 m descent from Manchi the common ancestor of 
this race of princes and in fact Gautama is said to have 
lived a considerable time near Vagsar in this district, but 
the claims of these persons to be descended from him are 
probably not more founded than those who claim 
a descent from Yadu of the family of the moon. Both 
claims rest on the most vague tradition, among a people 
totally destitute of anything like history and aboundmg 
in vamty 

The Gautama Rajputs are sbll a numerous tribe in 
the lower part of the Antarved, or peninsula between the 
Ganges and Yamuna, and on the bmik of the latter nver 
in Bandeia Khand opposite. The chief or Raja resided 
in the former territory and is now of very little conse- 
quence but be IS said to be allowed some lands free 
of assessment. 

A similar claim to a descent from Manchi is made 
by 12 or 13 families who call themselves descendants of 
Raghu great weat grandfather of the God Rama. In the 
vicinity of the niUs about 600 families who are admitted 
to be Rajputs claim a descent from Manchi ancestor of 
the family of the sun but they do not pretend to be 
descended of the great luminary on the contrary they 
call themselves Nagabangsis, as descended of the great 
serpent who is lung of the infernal regions. It must 
be observed that the Cheros make the same claim 
and these are no doubt the tnbe which can be ascertamed 
as the earliest rulers of this country nor have I any doubt 
that these Rajputs are remnants of that ancient people 
who have been mduced to abandon their impure life. 
The head of all the Narabangsi Rajputs is the Raja of 
Nagapur m the Ramgar ^tnct, and it is said gives an 
annual demonstration of the punW of his birth by takmg 
up a hooded serpent and giving the temble reptile some 
milk, which the kindred animal drinks. Some of the 
Nagabangsis of this district it is alleged, went a few 
years ago to Nagapur and claimed connection with the 
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Raja in hopes of receiving favours. The Raja very judi- 
ciously saved himself by proposing that they should give 
the same dangerous proof of the purity of birth, which 
he annually exhibits. They were prudent enough to 
decline any intimacy with the serpent, nell knowing that 
the one brought to them would have all its teeth. 

The Chaubhan or Chauhana tribe, so far as I can 
learn, does not pretend to a descent from sun moon nor 
devil, but in former times the Chaubhans were very 
powerful, and some time before the arrival of theMuham- 
medans were in possession of the country north-east from 
Lucknow (Lakshmanpur). By a marriage they obtained 
Dilli and a claim for the Supreme Government of India, 
and a dispute for this with the tribe of Raythor introduced 
the Muhammedans. Where the original seat of this tribe 
was, I have not learned, but from tradition it would appear 
that some of them accompanied Bhoja from Daranagar, and 
assisted to expel the Siviras, part of whose estates they 
obtained, and they are still pretty numerous in Dum- 
raong, where about 2000 families remain, but their chief 
possessions were in Chayanpur, from which they were 
expelled by several tribes, whom I shall now mention. 

The Sakarwar tribe obtained the principal part of 
the Chaubhans possessions in this district, and I have 
already given an account of them as being partly Military 
Brahmans, but betweeen five and six thousand families 
of this tribe are called Sakarwar Rajputs ; and I have 
little doubt that between three and four thousand families 
called Bhungihar Rajputs in the same vicinity, were 
originally of this tribe, and took the name, when many of 
the tribe called themselves Bhungihar Brahmans. I 
suspect that the Sakarwars of Behar are the same tribe 
as I heard them sometimes called by that name. 

Another tribe which seized on the lands of the 
Chaubhan is called Maror or Maharor who came from- 
Marowar in the west of India, and obtained very large 
possessions in Banaras, thier chief residing at Khuthayi 
about 20 miles from Gazipur. In this district they 
obtained only one estate (Tapeh), which was originally 
called Kongror, but to which (they) gave their own name, 
Maharori. They have lost a great part of this territory, 
but still exceed 3000 houses, 
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It most be observed, if I am right m considering 
the Vijayachandra mentioned in the mscnptions of this 
district, as the Emperor Jayachandra destroyed by the 
Muhammedans, that the tribe of Rathor or Raythor 
must have had considerable possessions m this distnct, 
and that before they acquired Kanyakubja or the imperial 
digmty, but no Rathor Rajputs now remain under that 
name unless we suppose, that about 20 families called 
Raythahor belong to this tnbe, as mdeed the Pandit 
asserts , for his orthomphy is so careless as to occasion 
a good deal of difficidty 

It 13 however mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery 
(VoL II pa^ 102) that, when Jayachandra fell, his grand 
nephew Ashotahma (Aswatthama) retired to the west 
and seized on Marowar which his descendants held at the 
time of Abul Faiel as they do to this day and Maroivar 
has ever since been reclconed the country of the Rathor 
tnbe, so that Maror or Maharor Rajput is now usually 
considered as synonymous with Rathor or Raythor 
Rajput but as the Maror or Maharon of this di^ict 
seem to have come here before the time of Vijayachandra 
I conclude that they are not Rathors, but belong 
to a tnbe who held Marowar before it was seued by the 
fugitives from Kanyakubja. 

It 13 true that a nephew of Vijayachandra retamed 
a considerable part of this distnct, and probably the 
greater part of Ramgar, of which his descendants were 
depnved so late as the time of Sher Shah but this pnnce 
probably treated this tnbe with great seventy as accord 
mg to Abul Fazel the Rathor of Marowar had then 
become so formidable as to have nearly proved an over 
match for his power The Belonja Raja mdeed pretends 
to be descended from these pnnces, who ^vemed 
Rohitaswa or Rautas but bis claim seems to me 
altogether desbtute of foundahon as I shall afterwards 
have occasion to state, and I consider him as of the 
Kharawar tnbe perhaps however the tnbe of Rathor 
IS not absolutely eitmct here as besides the 20 families 
of Raythahor already mentioned, 200 families claim to be 
Baghelas and the present Rajputs of Baghelathanda, 
accordmg to the Ayeen Akbery (Awo atal^ are of the 
Rathor tnbe , their chiefs bemg descended from another 
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grand-nephew of Jayachandra named Bawej (Bayiju). It 
IS true that these Baghelas, like the Marors, might be 
supposed to be descended from the tribe which occupied 
Baghela before the Rathors, but Abul Fuzel informs us 
that the country was previously occupied by the tribe 
of Gooly. 

The Chandel Rajputs amount to about 160 families, 
and derive their name from a country on the banks of 
the Son in the upper part of its course. 

Gahalat ^ 

Gahawar 

Bishen 

Palawar 

Kakanda 

Sirmaur V Rajputs. 

Gajakesar j 
Sura war | 

Lotamiya | 

Nimariya j 
Biuriha J 

All these are said to derive their names from places 
but this in some instances may be doubtful ; and the 
number of each being trifling, it was not worth while to 
make a satisfactory inquiry. 

In the account of Bhagalpur it must be observed 
that 500 families of Rajputs are there called Vagsariyas, 
as having come from Vagsar in this district, but on the 
spot no such tribe is known, and these people are pro- 
bably descended of the robbers who were expelled from 
the vicinity of Vagsar, when the Pramarkas were sent to 
take possession of Bhojpur, and who in order to conceal 
the name by which they were formerly known, assumed 
this new designation. 

Of the Kinawars there are above 100 families, and 
they are numerous in Bhagalpur, the Kharakpur Rajas, 
although now Muhammedans, being of this tribe, and 
they are said to have come from a place called Saruyar. 
I suspect that Suruwar, mentioned above, is the same 
name, the Pandit of the surv^ey being exceedingly careless 
in spelling, and he indeed is of the same opinion, and says 
that the differences in the orthography are trifling. 
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I have not even heard a conjecture concerning the 
origin of the following tnbes of Rajputs 
Vais 
Dikshit 
Sonabangsa 
Bhelcaba 
Dhelcaha 
Bhutaba 

Sarha None of them are numerous 

The Panhar Rajputs are mere pretenders, being as 
I sball afterwards show of the low tnbe of Bhor and their 
claim 13 admitted by no one except themselves and a few 
needy dependents. 

^e manners of the Rajputs here and in Bihar are 
nearly the same. 

Of the ancient tnbe of Khatns mentioned in the 
account of Behar there are here only 1 4 or IS families, 
mostly merchants. There are none of the Ramjani low 
women in this distnct , but four bouses of Gandharbims 
hold a still higher ranlc, and admit none to their 
embraces but Hmdus of pure birth and consequence. 
No one disputes the punty of their birth, nor scruples 
to drink water from their hand although they supply 
their number by handsome girls of any bnd, that they 
can procure. In Benares they are numerous. The 
Bhatfa, Bhafs, or Bards amount to above 600 and have 
nearly the same manners as mentioned m Behar , but 
few of them are endowed, and they live mostly by farm 
mg, the poor having taken to the plough. 

The Beniyas here hold the same rank as m Behar 
have nearly the same customs and may m all amount to 
34dO families. The highest class comprehends of the 
Agarwala about 30 famihes, and of the Agarban about 
250 famihes among these two are mcludea the Srawak 
or Jam, 

The Bamawar, who form the 2nd class, amount 
here to 70 families. 

In the third class are included 2000 famihes of the 
Lumyar or Rumrar 40 of the Rastoki, 900 of the Kaso- 
ram, and 60 of the Kasodhani, 

The lowest rank contains mne houses of the 
Jayanpun and one house of the Bishtawar There being 
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here no Srotriya nor Kraungchadwipi Brahmans, the 
lower classes of Beniyas have chiefly Kanojiyas for 
performing their ceremonies ; but as in Behar they mostly 
adhere to Nanak as their spiritual guide. Although all 
are in some degree accounted to belong to the Vaisya 
caste, it is only the highest rank that is considered 
as among the gentry (Ashraf) while all the Kayasthas, 
although deemed mere Sudras, are admitted to this 
honour. 

The Kayasthas may amount to 7000 families, of 
whom by far the greatest number belongs to the Sribas- 
tav tribe, amounting to about 5500 families. In my account 
of Behar I have supposed that their original country was 
Mithila, but from the great number here this seems 
doubtful. I have not however been able to trace where 
any country called Sribastav, or rather Sribas, is 
situated , but the name is probably derived from some 
place, as some other tribes bear the same appellation. 
The only other tribe here is the Ambashtha, amounting 
to 36 families The remainder is made up of Krishna- 
pakshi or bastards, generally by slave women. 

The greater part of the Kayasthas can read and 
write Hindi, and keep accompts, and 10 or 12 of them 
have studied a little grammar. Perhaps one-fifth part 
understand Persian accompts, but the number, who can 
indite, or explain a letter in that language, is very small. 
Although they keep the whole accompts of the land rent 
and although a good many go abroad for employment, 
yet by far the greater part subsists by the cultivation 
of the land. When very poor, they plough with their 
own hand ; but few only are reduced to this necessity. 
A few are artificers and make red-lead. In general they 
are not more observant of Hindu purity than those in 
Behar, but more belong to the sect -of Vishnu, and these 
as usual abstain from animal food, and the avowal 
of spirituous liquors. Kanojiya Brahmans are the 
spiritual guides for perhaps six parts, Nanak for an equal 
number, the Dasanamis for three parts, and the Rama- 
wats for one part. 

I have already mentioned two accounts of the origin 
of the Kayasthas, one in treating of Bhagalpur, and the 
other in treating of Behar, and the account procured in 
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the latter divides into two branches completely at 
variance with each other for the Rudra Yamal, the 
authonty followed m that district, in one place makes 
the Kayasthas descended of Chitra Sena son of Bhub 
datta, created by Brahma, while in another it says that 
the Ambasthas are of a bastard breed from a Brahman 
by a Vaisya mother In this distnct the Smnb of 
Manawadi or Mann Adi is quoted to shew that all the 
Kayasthas, Sn Bhuti Nagar, Gaur, Snbastav, Mathur, 
Ambastha, Naigama, Koron, Suksena Unayo and Etana, 
are descended from Chitragupta. These variations m 
books held of equal authonty shew how little is to be 
made of foUowmg impliaty the books of the Hmdus m 
attempting to trace the ongm of their tnbes. 

In this distnct the tradesmen who are reckoned 
pure Sudras, are of the same tnbes as m Behar 

The masons and stonecutters are called Gongr and 
may amount to 70 families, but under these many other 
persons work m this profession especially m quarrying, 
m which operation the Gongr only supermtenm dongr 
IS by some said to be a corruption of Gaur but although 
this IS probably all the foundation which the masons of 
Gaya have for callmg themselves Gaur Brahmans the 
derivation seems difficult, yet the only other explanation 
of Gongr that I have heard is far from satisfactory It is 
said to signify to beat to pieces or to reduce to powder, 
an action ny no means appUcable to a mason , and m 
fact the term is applied to some other castes, probably as 
a national distmction. In this distnct the masons have 
no science and they follow chiefly the Dasanamis. 

The Thathera may amount to 150 houses and the 
Kasera to 40 Neither caste has any subdivision. They 
chiefly follow the Dasanamis but a few adhere to Nanak 

The Sonar amount to about 1000 families, but many 
of them work in the base metals, and about 100 families 
are money changers, of which almost the whole would 
appear to have come from Ayodhya, but are divided 
into two tribes Ayodhyavasi and Ayodhyapun, of which 
the former may be two-tlurds and the latter one-third, 
although the two terms have scarcely any difference in 
meamng, the two tnbes do not mtermarry A veiy few 
families are called Kanojia, Tejmya, Bhramrajpun, 
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Dhororiya, and Magahi Sonais, from the different places 
from whence they came, and three families aie called 
Kshatri, being probably descended from the Ramjani 
prostitutes, who claim a royal birth, as I have mentioned 
in the account of Behar. The Sonars aie chiefly 
followers of Nanak and of the Dasanamis. 

The Maiyars here are commonly called Rang- 
dhaluyas, or tinmen, but few can procure a living by 
that profession, and although the whole amounts only 
to 100 families, at least 80 of these have betaken them- 
selves to the plough. 

The Halwais or confectioners here amount to about 
2560 families, but about 2000 of these have become 
ploughmen, and of these a few also trade in grain. 
Almost the whole here assume the title of Madhyadesi 
Ganapaliyas, the meaning of which words has been 
explained in the account of Bhagalpur, where the art 
probably commenced, when that vicinity contained the 
capital of what was considered the central kingdom of 
the earth. The Halwais of Kanoj and Magadha, more 
modern seats of power, do not exceed 70 families. The 
Dihuwar Brahmans perform the ceremonies of the 
Halwais, and most of them follow the Dasanamis, and 
pray to Ganinath, but Nanak has some adherents. 

The Tambulis, whose profession it is to sell betel, 
amount only to about 40 families, of which some are 
called Danowars and some Nagbangsis. These last, from 
heir claiming kindred with the old serpent, are probably 
Cheros. 

The Barais, who should cultivate betel, have in this 
district seized also on the sale of this commodity, and 
may amount to 750 families, of which 360 have become 
retailers. The whole is of the tribe called Chaurasi, 
that has been mentioned in the account of Bihar. Their 
spiritual guides are Dasanamis, and the Dihowar Brah- 
mans perform their ceremonies. 

The Malis who remain Pagans, for a few have 
embraced the faith in Muhammad, amount to about 210 
families, of whom a few are supported by the plough. 
By far the greater part are called Sirmaur, a few are 
said to have come from Kanoj, and a few call themselves 
Rajdwar, as if they had been employed in the gates of 
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princes But as great names usually are given to conceal 
some low office, they probably have mcurred some 
disgrace. 

The Kandu, although reckoned among artificers, m 
strict propnety should be considered as labourers of the 
soil for it 13 the women alone that parch gram, and the 
men cultivate the land, but chiefly as day labourers. 
They amount to 2300 families of which 800 are Gongr, 
700 Kanojiyas 600 Koran^, and 200 Magahis. The 
three latter names are ^owed to be derived from 
places, which renders somewhat probable the denvapon 
of Gongr from Gaar The Dun Brahmans perform 
their ceremomes, and thejr chiefly are gulden by the 
Dasnamis worshipping Devi and eating swme m private , 
but their purity is not disputed 

The agricultural Sudras of pure birth are consi 
dered to be as follows — 

The industrious tribe of Kains amount to about 
30,000 families of which eleven twelfths are said to be 
Kanojiyas. The greater part of the remainder is called 
Jaruhar and a few Banpar of which term here, as i^l 
as in Behar no rafaonal explanation has been procured 

The Dasanamis are the guides for the larger share 
of the Kains, but many follow NanaL The I^ojiya 
Brahmans perform the ceremomes of almost the whole. 
They never cfr at least very rarely carry arms. 

The Kurmis are also a very numerous tnbe of 
culbvators amounting to about 1 7,000 farmhes They 
sometimes still carry arms, although the great number of 
idle gentry has m a great measure thrust them out of this 
emplmment. About 40 per cent of them are said to be 
Ayodhyas, 25 per cent are Patanwars, which imphes 
citizens, probably from their bemg confined to the 
vicmity of Nmdaur Patana, the old capital of the Siviras 
20 per cent are Yasowars, some of whom are slaves 
8 per cent are Kanapyas , 6 per cent only Magahis , and 
1 per cent Chandanis, the explanation of which I did not 
procure either here or in Behar They are mostly 
guided by the Dasunamis and the Kanojiya and Yajur 
hota Brahmans perform their ceremomes , 200 families 
perhaps can read and wnte, and 150 of them do not 
cultivate with their own hand, bemg descended of 
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persons, who with the title of Chaadhuri managed the 
divisions into which the immense barony (Pergunah) 
of Chayanpur was divided. 

The Dhanuks in this district are not slaves, but 
their number is trifling, being only about 320 families. 
About a half are called Kanojiyas, the remaining are 
Chhilatiyas, mentioned in the account of Behar. 

The customs of the above-mentioned pure Sudras 
do not differ materially from those which prevail in 
Behar. 

Of the next rank of Sudras, who carry loads on 
their shoulders, we have the following: — 

The Rawani Kahars, often already mentioned, 
amount here to about 6500 families, chiefly employed 
in agriculture, but perhaps 600 families of these are 
entirely domestic servants. A large proportion are 
slaves, but many have now become entirely free. They 
live pure, except in the point of spirituous liqour, to 
which they are very much abandoned. Their spiritual 
guides are chiefly the Dasanamis, and Brahmans of 
Kanoj perform their ceremonies. Some of them have 
become weavers ; but these having entirely abandoned 
or never adopted the rules of Hindu purity, and having 
given up all communion with the Kahars, shall be 
separately mentioned. 

The Torhas formerly mentioned amount here to 
about 700. They cultivate the ground, carry the palan- 
quin, and occasionally fish. Although admitted to be pure, 
they eat pork, which abomination the Rawanis reject. 
The Dasanamis are their instructors, and the Dihuwar 
Brahmans perform their ceremonies. 

In this district great confusion prevails concerning 
the Kharwars or Kharowars, because in different places 
they have in very different degrees adopted the rules of 
Hindu purity, and have therefore been placed in very 
different situations of life ; some of them are mere 
labourers, intermixed with various other tribes, and live 
by agriculture and carrying the palanquin , others have 
very considerable estates, and rule many Brahmans and 
Rajputs ; while some occupy the tableland almost totally - 
unmixed with any other tribe, and there is little reason 
to doubt, but that they are its original inhabitants 
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These have retained the features, by which the abonginal 
tnbes of the Vmdhyan mountains are distinguished, just 
as enbrely as the inhabitants of the Rajmahal hills, 
although, so far as I can learn, the whole Kharwars, 
both of tins distnct and of Ramgar, speak an old or 
corrupted dialect of the Hindi language. Some of the 
principal men among the highland^ of this district 
have been mduced to hve a pure life but by far the 
greater part eats buffaloes pork, and fowls and I am 
assured by Banakhandi Singha, a very mteUigent person 
m Sangyot who has more influence over them than any 
person in the low country, and who is thoroughly 
acquainted with their manners, that once in three years 
a great sacrifice is made, at which an animal of the ox 
land, a hog and a fowl are offered These highlanders 
call themselves Suryabangsis or descendants of the sun , 
and as them hills would at one time appear to have been 
the residence of Rohitaswa, a prince descended of Suiya, 
their cdaim has some shadow of support , but notwith 
standmg it appears to me exactly on a footing with that 
of the Bhnngihars of Bhagalpur for 1 think it probable 
that Rohitaswa and other persons of the family of the 
sun were of foreign extraction It would however appear 
that a great part of the country immediately south and 
west from their hills has for ages been the property of 
persons belonging to this tnhe, although it has not 
there had the exclusive occupancy of the soil Bhupnath 
Sa, the Raja of Belonja or Belaunja (Bittaunja, R) 
informed me that the Ramgar Kunda and Ton Rajas 
are in fact Kharwars although they call themselves 
Suryabangsi Rajputs and although he assumes the 
latter title and would be very much offended with any 
one, who called him a JGiarwar yet everyone who is 
not dependent on his authonty laughs at bis pretension, 
and as a proof there is adduct the arcumstance of his 
sons having marned a daughter of the chief of Smgraula, 
who until of late, at least was not ashamed of the name 
Kharwar and was contented wth the title of Lai as 
I am informed by Toral Malla, one of the persons among 
the Kharwars of the hills m this district, who assumes 
the title of Raja. Since the marriage the chief of 
Smgraula has assumed the title of Raja, and bis son will 
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as the lesser Nagpur, and by some persons of different 
tribes who had come from thence, that in these wilds 
the Cheros speak a language, that is intelligible to them- 
selves alone. All of them, that I have seen, say, that 
they live exactly in the same pure manner as Rajputs ; 
and that those of Palamau, who are rich, wear the thread 
although the poor do not. But the Brahmans, allege, 
that the Cheros live as impure as the highland 
Kharwars, still remembering the time, when the princes 
of this people supported the heretical Budhas. I have 
already mentioned that the Cheros claim a descent from 
the great dragon, and on this account call themselves 
Nagbansi Rajputs. In the account of the Rajput tribe 
1 have mentioned 600 families, now generally admitted 
to be pure Kshatris, and I have there stated that these 
also are probably Cheros, but intermarriages have altered 
their features. In the same place I have mentioned 
that the Nagpur Raja is of the same breed, although he 
has been induced to disclaim all connection with the 
Cheros, who are numerous among his subjects. The only 
person of rank, who is said to admit of this connection 
is the Raja of Palamu, but, although all his neighbours 
call him a Chero, and I have no doubt of his being such 
it IS quite uncertain, whether or not he has become 
ashamed of the appellation, as on the adoption of the doc- 
trine of caste, most persons, to the total confusion of 
traditionary history, have abandoned their national pride, 
and supplied its place by propagating some monstrous 
legend. In Palamu of course the Brahmans dispute for 
the honour of giving the Raja and his nobles spiritual 
advice, and of performing their ceremonies, and with 
respect to the Nagpur Raja numerous legendary fables 
have been invented. The poor people of this district 
also allege that they are not left destitute by he sacred 
order ; but this condescension I found no Brahman would 
acknowledge. 

To proceed to the vile castes, whose manners 
resemble those mentioned in Behar, I begin with four 
tribes called Kirats, the ancient subjects of the abomi- 
nable Cheros. The Musahar amount to 1030 houses. 
The Rajawars mentioned in the account of Behar amount 
in this district to about 100 families. I have nothing 
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new to offer on the subject of these two castes. Twenty 
five fanulies of the Dhanraars have settled on Rautas. 
They speak the dialect, of which a specimen has been 
given in the aixount of Behar In this district the 
Dosads are very numerous nor have I any addition to 
make to the former account of their customs. They are 
almost entirely occupied m amculture, and are not 
considered as tmeves. The whole number may be about 
8900 families. About 80 per cent, may be of Magha 
dha, 9 per cent Kochaniyas, 4 per cent Kunns, 3 per 
cent Gnrar 2 per cent. Dhar, 1 per cent. Palawar and 
an equal number Bhorar 

I now proceed to the artists reckoned abominable. 
The washermen (Dhobi) amount to 1200 families, and 
confine themselves almost entirely to the duties of their 
profession. More than a half are Kanojiyas , a small 
portion has come from Magadha, and the remamder is 
called Belowar 

In this distnct four houses of the Kangjars have a 
fixed residence, and some more wander through it to 
tattoo the women 

Four families of Nat, who exercise the same pro- 
fession consider this as their home although in the 
favourable season they make distant excursions. The 
Chamars, or workers m hides, are m this district very 
numerous but the greater part of them have betaken 
themselves to agnculture, as nas also happened m some 
parts of the coast of Malabar where mde^ the greater 
part of the cultivation is earned on by this tribe named 
there Charmar, with less deviation from the Sangsknta 
than IS used m the north In that country as wherever 
the Tamul language prevails most of the agncultural 
tribes are of the lowest dr^s of abomination, and are 
slaves, but that is by no means the case on the banks of 
the Ganges where it is only tnbes of pure birth that 
have been honoured with a condition, which frequently 
reqmres the attendance of the men on the person of their 
Lord and often conducts the women to his embraces. 
The Chamars m this district may amount to about 8200 
families of which more than 6000 may be employed 
entirely m cultivation. They are all of one tribe named 
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Dhushiya, which is also the most common in Behar, but 
of which I cannot discover the meaning. 

There are 3 families of the Sheraz muchis mentioned 
in the account of Behar. 

The Dharkars mentioned in the account of Behar as 
a kind of basketmakers, here amount to only five families. 

The ordinary workers in bamboo and rattan in this 
country are divided into two classes Bangophor Dom 
and Magahi Domri. The former do not remove dead 
bodies, nor act as public executioners, and may amount 
to 30 families ; the Magahi Domra perform both dis- 
agreeable offices, and amount to 260 houses. 

The Hulalkhors, or sweepers and scavengers, who 
close the list of abomination, and who have not embraced 
the faith of Muhammed, although it is uncertain, whether 
they have any other, amount to about 250 houses. 

Having detailed the tribes of Hindus, I now proceed 
to give some general account of their customs, but on 
this subject I have no great occasion to dwell at much 
length, the customs of this district agreeing nearly with 
those of Behar. 

It must appear evident from the enumeration of 
the tribes, that those of Kanojiya have fully as much 
possession of the country as the Magadhas have of 
Behar ; which confirms the opinion of those who main- 
tain that this country was never a portion of Magadha, 
although no doubt it was at one time subj’ect to the 
princes of that country. Notwithstanding this extraction 
from Kanoj", and the great proportion of Rajputs in the 
population of Shahabad, it must be observed that the 
west country fashion of the women’s wearing petticoats 
has made much less progress here than in Bihar, owing, 
I presume, to a greater degree of poverty. Although 
this district was also nearer the royal residence than 
Behar, the Persian language has made much less prog- 
ress, and the number of Moslems is much smaller than 
towards the east 

It must also be observed that the use of pork is not 
considered as so degrading as further east, several tribes 
of Sudras admitted to be pure making no scruple of 
eating this food, while in Behar it is done by the Goyalas 
alone, and that only on a particular occasion. There 
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are, however, m Uus district a greater proportion of 
those who reject altogether animal food, owing to a 
greater prevalence of the sect of Vishnu, and of those 
who, being m search of heaven by new routes (Paath), 
as usual assume more than ordinary austerity No 
Hmdu women except of the very lowest dregs of abo- 
minabon and even very few of these smoke tobacco and 
the men are not so much addicted to spintuous hquor, 
more, however, probably from want of means than from 
mcl matron. 

Marriages are apparently much on the same footing 
as in Behar , and the most important difference is that 
in this distnct the girl after marriage, always resides 
with her husband, and among the Paramark Rajputs, so 
soon after 10 jears of age as the astrologer can discover 
a propitious time, the marriage is consummated. 

In this tribe wives are not permitted to see father 
mother sister nor eldest brother but they may see their 
younger brothers. The wives of other tnbes are Mrmitted 
to see their kmdred but these are never allowed to 
eat m the husband s house nor are the wives permitted 
even to drmk water ont of her kindred s hands The 
reason assigned for so barbarous a custom is, that the 
wife, giving up all connection with her own kindred, 
may b^me entirely devoted to the mterest of her hus- 
band The expense of the ceremony as I have said, and 
the difficulty of procuring suitable matches often induces 
the high tnbes to defer the marriages of their daughters 
until they approach the age of puberty and even some- 
times still later although every possible exertion is 
made to avoid the latter cucumstance , as it is m general 
supposed that after this penod the girls wiU not keep 
and m fact the number of prostitutes is generally kept up 
by such n^Iected beaubes The low tnbes marry when 
mere children of five or six years, and young women 
are preserved from wantonness by being taken mto 
the family as concubmes {sagai) 

The custom of widows bumn^ themselves alive is 
here very common, especially m Bilob and m almost 
every manor are three or four places marked by a trun 
coated cone of clay where the homd sacrifice has been 
performed. At these places Sat chauras, or Siras, 
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women of all ranks continue to make little offerings, and 
the relations of the victims keep the monument in repair. 
It would be considered as far beyond the dignity of a 
man to pay them any respect. The ceremony is not 
confined to any rank, although among the higher castes 
it is most common. I heard, however, of a Musahar 
woman who had thus sacrificed herself. It is not always 
that a priest of any kind attends to read or perform 
mummeries ; and eagerness for the sacrifice overlooks 
many irregularities. This year, for instance, a military 
Brahman died in the division of Ekwari, and his widow 
burned according to the regular forms, but his son dying 
soon after,, the widow allowed the corpse to be burned, and 
even the ceremony called Sraddh to be performed on the 
eleventh day afterwards. Next day, however, she caused 
a pit to be filled with fire, and threw herself into it 
according to the ceremony called Anumrita. This was 
quite irregular , first, because she was a Brahman, and 
Sudras alone are permitted this indulgence, and secondly, 
because it ought only to be done when the husband died 
at a distance. Notwithstanding these irregularites, the 
Brahmans made no ob}ection to perform the ceremonies ; 
but she would perhaps have burnt herself, had they even 
declined to attend. She had probably in the interval 
experienced someof those affronts to which Hindu widows 
are so liable ; and the women of rank here are said to have 
the most haughty and violent tempers. The annual 
number of victims may be about 25. The contagion of 
example has even extended to the Muhammedans, and 
I heard of the widow of a weaver, who had buried herself 
alive in her husband’s grave. 

Here^ as well as in Behar, many of even the high 
castes do not trouble themselves with taking instruction 
from the sages , at least, until they are above 40 years of 
age , but in this district the number of such negligent 
persons is not so considerable in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, the Rajputs being more regular 
than the military Brahmans ,* still, however, a fourth of 
the whole adults may have adopted the usage. Of the 
four sects now reckoned orthodox, the following may be 
the proportions . — Saivas, 267 ; Saktas, 368 , Nanaks, 
2QS ; Vaishnavas, 1 56, Among these last are usually 
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included the followers of the new routes, because they 
have adopted similar austerities , but m the above calcu 
labon they have not been included, and be m pro- 
portion of the 4 igreat sects as 3 to 200 There exists 
here the same difficulty as m Behar m determining the 
number of Saivas and Salrtas that adhere respecbvely to 
the Dasanamis and Brahmans and the difficulty arises 
from the same causes that operate m Behar So far 
however as I could learn the Brahmans may have 58 
followers for eveiy 36, that adhere to the Dasanamis. 

The sect of Salrta here m general call the female 
power Devi or the Goddess, and by far the greater part 
of them know her by no other name The images 
worshipped as such are not numerous, are of various 
forms and are mostly fragments taken from rums. The 
worship 13 usually performed m pnvate but the Virbhav 
IS disclaimed The Dasahara is performed m the same 
manner as m Behar 

The mdecent representabonsof Siva are exceedingly 
numerous , but the works of the great doctors of that sect 
are in very little request 

Few or none of the sect of Vishnu here worship any 
form of that God except Rama yet there are few or no 
temples dedicated to any form of Vishnu, but m the 
western parts are several of Hanuman who although 
a form (Angsa) of Siva is a prmcipal favourite with the 
sect of Rama, and receives very little attenbon from the 
Saivas. In the Tantras there are forms for worshippmg 
this deity and he is worshipped by some as the Kula 
devata but these are considered as belonging to the 
sect of Rama. 

Although there are some temples and images of Surya 
and Ganesa I did not hear of any persons of the sects of 
Saur or Ganapatya, who consider these deibes as their 
favounte gods and the images seem to be mostly very 
old and have probably been erected by the mlidel Cheros 
and Siveras, to the latter of whom we may indeed 
attribute also most of the Hannumans and a large porbon 
of the Lmggas, although many of these no doubt were 
erected by tte Cheros. 

The term Grama devata, or gods of the manor or 
Village, IS here scarcely known, but the term Dihuyar, 
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perfectly analogous, is in general use, although Gango 
Yak, or treasurer of the manor, is a term also em- 
ployed. In almost every true (Asich) manor, that is to 
say small division of territory, that has been long estab- 
lished in the revenue accompts, is a {sthan) place dedi- 
cated to the worship of the deity, who is supposed to 
have the chief influence there, and this influence is 
thought to be generally exerted in causing evil. The 
worship of these deities is much on the same footing 
with that of the Grama devatas in Behar, only the chief 
general offering is made at harvest home, when a share 
of the produce is set aside for the purpose, and 
a portion is given to the low castes, who here officiate as 
priests of these gods, while the remainder is given to the 
Dihuyar Brahman, who in the name of the higher castes 
makes a burnt offering (Horn) to Vishnu, for here as in 
Behar the worship of the Dihuyar is condemned by 
people of rank. On every other occasion however, 
except this general offering, whenever any person high 
or low IS in danger, applications are made to the God of 
the Manor, owing, as is alleged, and I believe with justice, 
to the fears of the women, which cannot be otherwise 
appeased. The image is a stone or lump of clay, usually 
placed under a tree and called a Sira. 

In the topography of each division have been men- 
tioned those gods of this kind which are most usual. 
I shall now give an account of what traditions I heard 
concerning them. 

Although the sect of Sakta is more numerous than 
any other, the temples of the various forms of the female 
power are very few in number, and very few of them are 
worshipped as gods of Manors , Sitala and Tarachandi 
are the only ones of which I heard. Dumerejeni, Chhera- 
wari, Sangkuli Kutti, Amlasati, and Bandi are females ; 
but their names are unknown in legend. In the account 
of Behar the worship of Bandi has been fully explained, 
and it is known here, although not near so general as in 
Behar. 

In this district the spouse of Bandi, named Soka, is 
also an object of this kind of worship, and he is usually 
called Soka Sambhu to denote his being the same with 
Siva, of which god it is usually alleged that Sambhu is 
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a Eiame. But the names Bandi and Soka, I am told, are 
unknown in wntten legend, and these deities are merely 
called Siva and his spouse to reconcile their worship to 
the consciences of the orthodox and to give them 
digmty 

None of the male Gods worshipped by the orthodox 
as Kula devatas are here addressed as superintendmg the 
affairs of manors and by far the greater part of the 
(sthans) places occupied by the latter class of deities are 
dedicated to Bhuta Devatas, Bhuta Fret, or ghosts of 
mem 

Although the most usual object of this land of wor 
ship IS commonly spoken of without any specific name 
and called merely Dihuyar and might therrfore be con 
sidered as anonraous yet m this distnct it is usually 
alleged that by Dihuyar is always meant Goraiya, who m 
Behar also is the most common of these deitaes. In this 


distnct a few Ahirs have the honour of his pnesthood 
and contend that the God was of their caste, but most of 
his pnests are Dosads. As however the worship of this 
rtost 13 by far the most common m this distnct the 
Brahmans do not find it convement to allow the riaim of 


the Goyalas and Dosads to remam undisturbed, and they 
all^e that Goraiya was a Kanojiya Brahman, who was 
murdered on a journey to Dilli. The Dihuyar Brahman, 
therefore, makes the offenngsfor the higher castes, while 
the Dosads and Goyalas are allowed to take those of the 
canaille, and are allowed the title of Panda, which all 
Brahmans reject m the worship of these gods. 

The Brahmans have also ^osts named Ram Thakur, 
and Bnttiya. The former has been mentioned m the 
account of Behar 


The Goyalas besides Goraiya claim Baghaut and 
Virkimgar 

The Dosads besides Goraiya claim Samardhir 
Talavir Dhavalavir, Kayalatnr and Chauba, of whom the 
first IS in much request. 

Kasi IS a ghost of the Bmdu tnbe. 

The Tells claim Kanivir, of whom many are afraid 
and his worship is common also m Behar 

Chakuliya is the God of the Kandu tnbe. 

Balibhadra was a Rawani. 
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Parihar was a Laheri, and receives a good many 
offerings. 

Udaya Ray was a Kurmi. 

Bhimal, a Toraha, is much feared. 

Chahavir was an infidel Yogi 

Guna, a Chamar, has many votaries in the West 
side of the district. 

I learned nothing particular concerning Barahaj, 
Yavas Kungyar, Subhan, Balim, Ajil Chhalar. Subhan 
however receives many offerings. 

All these men are supposed as in Behar to have been 
killed by some untoward accident. I heard of no Bhakats 
nor Chaliyas, attached as m Behai to these deities, and 
the terms Kaphri and Phuldhariya are unknown. It is 
only the mother of the gods (Mahamaia) who in this 
district is supposed capable of inspiring the people to 
talk nonsense, and I have already given an account of 
the women who are supposed to be under her influence. 

Besides the daily prayers offered to the favourite 
god, and the sacrifices and offerings made to fear and the 
appetite for flesh, bathing in certain holy places, and 
pilgrimage as in Behar are here the most common forms 
of Hindu worship. In the topography have been men- 
tioned the various places in the district, that are^ fre- 
quented, and the number that usually attends. 'The 
pilgrimage out of the district, to which most people resort 
is Dadri, in the province of Banaras, and no less than 

84.000 people are said to attend from this district ; but 
these go almost entirely from the vicinity, while none 
attend from the more remote parts of the district. About 

20.000 are supposed to ^o annually to the great fair at 
Harihar Chhatra opposite to Patna, and celebrated at 
the same time with that of Dadri, almost all these again 
go from the corner of the district nearest the place. 
Whenever an eclipse happens, about 1,700 people go to 
Banaras. This year, on the occasion of a solar eclipse, 
it was supposed, that more than double that number 
attended. About 700 go to Prayag, and from thence 
the greater part carry two pots of water to Baidyanath. 
About 125 persons go annually to Jagannath, and 100 to 
Gaya, this being the most esteemed place near Arab, 
while near Chayanpur Jagannath is preferred. 
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With regard to the festivals and places of worship, 
the observabons which I made m the account of Behar 
are applicable to this distncL In both it may be observed 
that next to the Dewah, the Dasahara is reckoned the 
most important fesbval and it is observed chiefly by the 
Brahmans, while the Holi and Dewali are observM by 
all Next to the Dasahara is the Sivaratn , but it is not 
accompanied by fasting as m BengaL 

Cm the fitn day of the moon m Kartbk, many women 
here fast all day m the evening they go m procession 
with music, and sittmg down ny some pond or nver, at 
sunset make offenngs to the great luminary They 
conbnue sittmg there all night and do not eat until 
sunrise, having fasted 24 hours. This holy day is called 
Chhatfa Bharat, and is observed also m Behar but it 
had passed before my arrival so as to escape my nobce. 
In Bengal it is not Imown. 

The CharakpU]a is not known in this district 
None of the Sudras are permitted to read any book 
composed by the gods or Mums , and none of the 
Vaisiyas nor Kshatns give themselves the trouble , nor 
indeed do the sacred order bestow much study on these 
works At some of the pnnapal towns, however a few 
Brahmans expound parts of the Purans, as m Behar 
Oaths are on the same foohng as m Behar Owing 
probably to the want of proper means for determining 
petty smts several images are resorted to for the purpose 
and the priest admmisters to the defendant an oath 
denying the validity of the claim. If he takes the oath, 
the claimant is dismissed as unreasonable. 

In the topography, when treabng of the vanous juns- 
dicbons I have carrfully marked the proporfaon m each 
division, that reject the advice of the sage (s) or that follow 
each denommabon of these teachers. In the account also 
of the different tnbes I have menboned the lands of 
teachers which the greater part of each has adopted. It 
now therefore remains to rnake a few general remarks on 
each land of teachers where I have received any accounts 
that differ from the statements procured m Behar 
These however will occupy httle room. 

Among the Brahmans who officiate as sages one 
person, Ritu Raj Misr of Vagsar, has acquire much 
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more extensive influence than any person in Behar ; and 
I have already mentioned the pious fraud which he is 
alleged to perform, by giving the secret form of prayer 
fit for the worship of Vishnu to the illiterate, who are 
desirous of worshipping othei Gods. I think however, 
that in all probability this allegation is mere scandal, 
originating in envy at his superior success. The Brah- 
mans here have a much larger proportion of followers 
than in Behar, where the Dasanamis and Nanak have 
made very great encroachments. 

Here no one of the Dasanami Sannyasis, that the 
Pandit has seen, has any sort of learning, nor has anyone 
the reputation of this advantage. More than three-fourths 
of the order have abstained from marriage, and few or 
none trade, but some of even those, who live in convents, 
not only manage the lands belonging to their house, some 
of which they have acquired by purchase, but farm the 
rents of other proprietors, or even rent lands, and culti- 
vate with their own stock. This is done by almost every- 
one who has married, although they all continue to act 
as spiritual guides. 

No Kanphata Yogi resides. There is only one 
person of the Aghor panth, and he acknowledges himself 
as a follower of Kinaram of Mungger. To the utter 
dismay of my Bengalese, he gnawed to pieces a living 
fish. By birth he was a Kanojia Brahman, but now 
rejects the title with contempt. In this district the Dandis, 
who instruct in the worship of Vishnu, according to the 
rules of the Rudra Samprada, have few or no followers. 
I heard of none; nor would it appear that the Gokuli 
Gosaings have here any adherents. 

By far the greater part of the sect of Vishnu adheres 
here to the Sri Samprada, as explained by Ramananda; 
and a great seat of the Ramanandis is at Vagsar, where 
there are said to be 40 houses great and small, but no 
persons of this kind now in the district have any reputa- 
tion for learning. Except two or three persons all abstain 
from marriage : but none of their convents (Akhara) are 
well endowed. The convents of the Brahmans, who have 
adopted this order, as usual are confounded with those 
occupied by Sudras, nor have I been able to distinguish 
the number of each , my Bengalese assistants confounding 
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them with the Vaishnavaa of their own country, 
hold them m the utmost contempt To judce from the 
colour of their clothes the whole are of the order of 
Bnicats. I heard of no female that had adopted the life of 
a nun (Abadhulim) Some of the lower tribes, as m 
Behar, assume the name of Bhalcats, and endeavour to 
please God by mortification and prayer and to distinguish 
themselves from the prophane by some external sign, so 
that they may be known also of men, wear round their 
necks a string of very large beads. Owing to the con 
tagion of superstition, some Moslems, chiefly weavers 
have adopted the same practice, and name, and abstain, 
altogether from animal food. 

Very few of the Brahma Samprada or followers of 
Madhava, have settled in this district, nor did I meet “with 
one of their sa^es 

At Arab it was said that the Sanak Samprada has 
two unmarned teachers, and one who has yielded to the 
^eat yoke. The number of their fohowers, here at least, 
IS exceedingly small nor had I an opportumty of meet 
ing with any of these sages Some mdeed alleged that 
they are not of the Sanak Samprada but adhere to the 
doctrme of the Sn Samprada as originally promulgated 
by Ram Aniya, 

I now proceed to the Panths, or roads to heaven , 
which as yet owing to the small number of followers that 
they have procured, and to their observing the same rules 
m eatmg with the sect of Vishnu are usually by the 
natives considered as belonging to it, although they are 
m fact totally different, and no more adhere to any old 
form of Hmdu worship than the followers of Nanak do 

TheKaviras are by far the most numerous and seem 
to be increasing In one division fDumraong) they are 
said to amount to one-suteenth or the whole Hindus. 
Their followers are chiefly among the mercantile tribes 
and Kams , but I observe many sepoys probably from 
the Western Provmces, that call on I^vir The sages 
as in most new sects seem to be a heavy burthen on 
their followers and numerous m proportion to the prog 
ress that has been made in conversion. 

In this distnctanew route to heaven has lately been 
discovered by a Muhammedan tailor, who reject^ the 
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prophet, admitted the Hindus into his society, and took 
the name of Dariya Das , but he is often called the Panth, 
or the path, and offerings are often made at his grave, 
but only in the name of the deity , for the tailor had 
sufficient modesty to abstain from claims to a divine 
nature. Except this grave however, the sect has nothing, 
that can be called a temple ; but the house where he 
dwelt atDharkandha in the division ofKaiangja, is called 
his throne ('////’///y, and is occupied by Tekadas, who 
succeeded Gunadas, the favourite pupil of the tailor. 
Tekadas is called a Mahanta, and two other persons enjoy 
the same title ; but the places of their residence are called 
merely their abodes (nwkani). One is at Dungsi in 
Betiya, the other at Telpa near Chhapra, both in the 
district of Sarum. Annexed to the three Mahantas are 
about 70 persons considered as of the sacred order, and 
called Das (servants) and Chela (pupils) , and these are 
employed to wander about making converts, and levying 
contributions. At Dharkandha they have 101 bigahs of 
land free of rent, conferred on the apostate by Kasem 
Aly. Hindus of all ranks and Moslems may be admitted 
into the priesthood, and after this they all eat m common; 
and they will eat from the hand of any layman, who has 
adopted their doctrine , but they reject the food of all 
heretics. Of the three priests, from whom this account 
was taken, one had been a Rajput, another a Kaiastha, 
and the third a Kurmi. All the priests reject women, 
abandon their kindred, and shave their heads. They 
indulge however in smoking tobacco, and a peculiar kind 
of implement {rahia-nalUa) used for that purpose, and a 
pot for holding water, are indeed considered as the badges 
of their order. They totally reject spirituous liquors, 
and animal food, considering all animals as portions of 
the Supieme Deity, whom they call Satya Sukrit. They 
do not deny the existence of the Devatas , but say, that 
they are all created by the Supreme Being, who is the only 
legal object of worship. They have no images, but make 
offerings of fruit, sugar, milk, and the like, placing them 
on the ground, and calling on the name of God. They 
reject bloody sacrifices, and the offerings by fire (Jiont)^ 
that are considered by the Hindus as one of the most 
essential tnarks of orthodoxy ; nor do they give their 
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followers any secret form of prayer The dead bodies of 
the pnests are bimed. The priests can m general read 
and wnte the Hmdi language but know little or nothing 
of Sangsknta saence, which they despise, and they 
entirely reject the authonty of the Vedas and Purans 
They rjeect also the Koran, and allege, that aU useful 
knowledge is contained m the 18 books composed by 
Danyadas The pnests however as usual allege, although 
these works are composed m the Hmdi language, that 
their meaning is rather obscure, and that few arnved at 
a knowledge of the whole They made no scruple of 
showing the books to me, to the Pandit, and to my native 
assistants, although we were avowed inddels, nor are the 
laity of their own sect excluded from the perusal , but the 
pnests did not consider it decorous to sell any of the 
books and said, that 1 mght be supplied by any of the 
laity from whom such reverence is not expected. The 
Pandit however failed m attempting to procure any of these 
works which are named Danya Sagar, Gagan (nc) 
dipak, Bhaktihetu Premamula, Amarasar, Brahma Vivek, 
Gnganmul, Vivek sagar, Gngan ratna, Brahma chetan, 
Alixnamah, Goshthi, Gngan goshthi, Boyet namah 
Garbha chetan, Agra gngan, Anl and Yagnga samadhi. 
Fifteen of these names are Sangskntta, two are evidently 
Persian and one, Anl, so far as I can learn is denved 
from the vulgar Hindi and the name implies that it is to 
be chanted 

Those with whom I conversed, seemed to think, that 
m all, the three houses may have about 20 000 lay 
followers These receive no secret form of prayer, but 
are taught to worship Satya Suknt alone, and to abstam 
from animal food, and spintuous liquors They are 
promised, that by this means they may obtam an umon 
with god , and threatened, if thew are neglectful, with 
bemg bom agam as persons full of trouble or even as 
base animals but a hell or place appropriated for the 
punishment of the wicked, is not beheved. Although 
they declaim violently against the killing of all the lower 
animals, they are neither so mad, nor such knaves as tp 
cry out rwpinst the unavoidable evil of war, or the pro 
fession of a soldier nor although they condemn the 
practice, do they thmk it convement to hmder the widoiys 
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of their followers from burning themselves alive ; in this 
country that would be bringing on their sect an indelible 
disgrace. Their lay converts, whether Hindus or Moslems, 
are allowed to follow the original customs of their tribe 
in funerals and marriages, so that the latter bury their 
dead, and are married by the Kazi, while the Hindus 
burn their dead, and both then, at marriages, and at other 
usual solemnities continue to employ the Purohit to 
perform the ceremonies. 

Another Muhammedan in the same vicinity has 
discovered the route to heaven called the Dadurpanth , 
but I met with none of his followers. 

With respect to the Purohits, and the ceremonies 
which they perform, I may in general refer to the account 
of Behar. Here the terms Pangre and Sangre are not 
used to distinguish the Purohits, who can read from those 
who repeat the ceremonies by rote. The Dihi Brahmans 
in some places are called Brittiya, and are here mostly 
Kanojiyas, a few Yajurhotas have however intruded. 
The worship by fire (Horn) is here not only used at the 
Dasahara , but all the high castes have it performed at 
harvest home by the Dihuyar, and at Chayanpur the 
ghost of a Brahman is appeased in this manner by all 
those who are afraid. 

Here many of the highest Sudras burn the dead with- 
out any religious ceremony, although the Purohits are 
not disgraced by performing this office even for a Sudra. 

The exercises imposed on young Brahmans, before 
they take the thread, are not more severe than in Behar; 
and during the day wasted in this manner, they are called 
Brahmaiharis. In travelling through the district I met 
with a Sakadwipi, who had taken this title, and was pro- 
ceeding in search of celebrity with more severity. He 
contrived to support himself on his head, neck and 
shoulders, so as to keep his body and legs in the air, and 
in this awkward posture he meditated on divine things 
during the whole day. He said, that, when he had com- 
pleted his exercises in this valuable way, he intended to 
pass a cold season in the Ganges, with his head only 
above water. He followed my party for some days; but 
finding that he was laughed at by the Moslems, and that 
even the Hindus began to suspect his hypocricy and to 
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asV why he performed his penances so much m public, he 
left us, in search of a more manageable flock. 

A gymnosophist (ParamaJiangsa) has seated himself 
at Dumraong and observes strict silence. He eats what 
ever is put mto his mouth by any person , but none of 
the canaille are permitted to approach , not that he 
mterferes m the least, but persons of rank would not to- 
lerate the abomination. In cold weather they cover him 
with a blanket, under which, as m all other arcumstances, 
he remains perfectly passive, passing his whole tune m 
meditation on divine things 

When I visited Dhungyakund, seemg at a little 
distance a flag I knew that it must be at the abode of 
some person who called himself holy and sent to see who 
could have chosen such a habitation, which is at least four 
miles from any house. It is however contiguous to a 
path leading to a village of Kharowars, and a good deal 
frequented by wood cutters and those who tend herds of 
catue and m the season it is contiguous to where a good 
many pilgrims resort The hermit was absent, but my 
people found a fire, a few pots and some coconut shells 
m a place sheltered by some bushes and a rock, on which 
the samt had reared his flag for here no such person 
hides his liAt m a bushel On my return towards 
Shahusram 1 met the animal, an elderly Hindu who was 
returning from his usual morning round of begging , for 
he had not obtamed celebrity enough to procure a sub- 
sistence at his hermitage. Any interruption to his b^g 
mg from sickness, or the usual infirrmties of old age, must 
put an end to his life, should he escape the fangs of wild 
neats, the marks of whose feet however I saw near his 
abode. Of these arcumstances the man is no doubt 
perfectly aware and it must be supposed that it can only 
be misti.en nohons of religion that can mduce him to 
run such risks. It is true that he may establish a 
character which may raise him to the adoration of the 
stupid multitude , but this is very precarious and his 
destruction is the more probable event, nor could it be 
r^retted as he is a mere useless load on soaety 

There are here no nuns (Abadhutinis), but several 
women have succeeded their husbands as Gurus, and 
give the secret form of prayer (Upadesa) to his followers. 
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although the office is not here by any means considered 
hereditary. 

Matters of cast are settled on Samuhas and Chalais, 
as in Behar. 

No persons, like the Laheris of Behar, have a fixed 
jurisdiction in the expiation performed for the murder of 
the sacred beast. Any Pandit points out what ought to 
be done. 

Of several small sects. 

For reasons similar to those assigned in the account 
of Behar, under this head I include the Sikhs. On this 
subject, however, I have nothing new to offer, and shall 
only state that although not so preponderant as in Behar, 
Nanak has still a very large proportion among the Hindus 
as his followers. The Kholasah sect composes almost 
the whole, except a few families at Shahusram, who have 
there a meeting ; but the Khalesahs here reject all other 
Gurus except Nanak, nor do they admit any superior or 
guide in spirituals. Their meetings therefore somewhat 
resemble those of our Quakers. I met here Govindadas 
of Rikabgunj, and he claimed a superiority over all the 
spiritual guides of the Kholasah sect in this district , but 
tins superiority they denied, although it seems to be 
generally allowed that his rank is higher than that even 
of the Mahantaut Jagadispur, the chief Sanggat in this 
district, although several Mahantas claim independence 
of him also. In fact, I believe, that the chief Mahantas 
of this district pay no annual tribute to Rekabgunj in the 
suburbs of Patna ; but at the ceremonies used, when any 
of them dies, and a successor is appointed, it is neces- 
sary that the chief of that convent should be present, and 
he of course does not attend without a due reward. 

The sect of Siva Narayan mentioned in the account 
of Bhagalpur, has in this district a good many followers, 
especially in the division of Dumraong. On this subject 
I have nothing new to offer. 

In this district the Srawaks or Jain [s] are confined 
chiefly to Arah, where among the chief merchants in that 
place there may be 60 houses. All the others scattered 
through the district do not amount to so many. They 
are here also admitted by all ranks to be pure Sudras, 
and are all of the Agarwal tribe and Digambar sect. At 
20 
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Mosar near Arah they have a temple of considerable 
antiquity, which has been described in the topography , 
and in the town there is one more modem, with a priest 
of the land called Yotn 

In this district no native Portuguese have a fixed 
residence. Two or three have come as clerics to the 
capital, nor has any other sect of Christians made so 
great a progress. 



AN ACCOUNT OP THE DISTRICT 
OF 

SHAHABAD. 

BOOK 111. 

OF THE natural PRODUCTIONS. 

CHAPTER 1ST. 

OF THE ANIMALS. 

On and near the hills of this district monkeys, 
especially the long-tailed kind called Langgur, aie 
numerous and destructive. In the woods of the northern 
parts the more common monkey is the short tailed kind, 
in many parts named Markat, but here more usually 
called Vanar , and nowhere in the villages of the plains 
did I see herds of the langgur in that state of familiarity 
with man, which is usual in some parts of the Bhagalpur 
and Barddhaman (Burdwan, R.) districts. It is evident, 
therefore, that the natives of the plains in some degree 
resist the attacks of these vile animals ; although in 
general they disavow all manner of violence towards 
either species. 

Last year, however, a Muhammadan Zemindar of 
Baraong division, whose patience had been exhausted 
by the depredations of the short tailed kind, ordered 150 
of them to be shot by his people, and offered a reward 
to whoever would bring in a head. When he had pro- 
ceeded so far, he was compelled to desist by the inter- 
ference of the Hindus. The Vairagis are the principal 
protectors of the monkeys, and would leave nothing 
untried to save their lives, especially of the long tailed 
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h IS in a great measure sacred About four 
kmd, whiclO or 50 of these animals, finding a woman 
years ago the hills of Rautas, fell on her from the mere 
alone near^chief, and tore her to pieces , yet no attempt 
love of mi^o destroy even this herd 
was made ,g the precipices, by which the table land is 
Amoy, the black bear is common , but he does 
surroundei seldom having occasion to come farther for 
little harm|,' than the woods by which the hills are skirted, 
subsistence who frequent these are however occasionally 
The peoplugh seldom lolled 

tom, althoi are pretty common especially in the Karma 
Ottersiey are not disturbed 

nasa but ti, mcluding both thestnped and spotted kinds 
Tigemahves seldom distinguish with accuracy, m 
which the ler parts seem to be on the mcrease, smce the 
all the wile of the reward given by Government Almost 
diminutionformerly hunters used to come m search of 
every year ils, but, smce the reduction of the reward 
these aninuovemment, the pursuit is not advantageous. 

f ven by Ge best cultivated parts of the district, as at 
ven m thde tigers occasionally stray , and on such 
Arab sin^ey are usually more apt to attack men than m 
occasions twhere they constantly haunt, which usually 
the places game of catde. By brers of both kinds about 
abound m , men and 200 head of cattle may be annually 
one or two 

destroyed, s district I have not heard of the Hyone. 

In thilohiya or wild dog menboned m the account 
The Rir comes occasionally to the hills Mr Jamie- 
of Bhagalpin at Gaya, has been so good as to send Ine 
son, surgeoing male, which he procured from Mr Flem 
a living yoof Ramgar It is evidently very disbnct from 

mg. Judge les described by Linnaeus, Buffon, Gmelm, 
every speci Shawe. In its manners it more resembles 
Pennant oan any other speaes of the canine tribe but 
the dog thiial appearance, both shape and colour, it comes 
m Its eiten European fox it is however larger, and the 
nearer the tail is bent down like that of the wolf it may 
end of the ushed from other kmdred animals by havmg a 
be dishngui tail m which respect it resembles the hunbng 
compressetnd this circumstance, no doubt, gives both 
leopard , a 
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tame, and assured me that it never acquires more than 
two branches to each horn, one near the brow the other 
near the extremity This not only agrees entirely with 
what I have seen, but, as the Raja is a very keen hunter 
confirms my opinion of this animal being a distmct 
speaes from the red deer, which on account of the 
greater number of branches on its horns is m some 
places called Baro Singga, or the twelve-homed deer 
The Sambar chiefly frequents the hilly parts of this dis- 
trict, especially the narrow and wmding recesses in the 
sides of the table-land. The red deer, so far as I could 
leam, is not found m this distnct but the Sambar is a 
still more noble animal, and among the Kharwar of the 
hills IS rather classed with the cow than with the deer 
The Axis or spotted deer is found m all the woods of 
the low country The male is called Jhangk and the 
female Chitn The Porcme deer is also found among 
long grass m the skirts of woods, and is a species worth 
rearing as it is very easily rendered familiar In the 
woods of Jagadispur I heard of a small deer called 
Gonya, which I presume belongs to this land. In 
Baraong the male porcme deer however, is called Chau 
rangga, and the female Kotar In the woods of Jagadispur 
I heard of a black deer (Kala Hann) which may perhaps 
be the male of the animal next mentioned but at the 
menagerie I once procured a black coloured deer said 
to have come from the west. Except m colour, this 
strongly mdeed resembled the Porcme deer, but was 
larger, and if not a distmct species must be considered 
as a remarkable variety The antelope cervttapra or 
common antelope, is either the most common of these 
animals or from its frequenting open plains is the one 
which the traveller most usually secs On this account 
m Baraong it is called Tanya, because the open unculh 
vated plains are there called Tar , but the name Kalasar 
IS also knoivn althou^ usually pronounced Karasal 
In the low lands of the Tilothu division the most com 
mon deer is said to be the Kofara but I could procure 
no specimen, nor did I see any running wild I should 
have supposed that this is the same name with Kotar, 
the appellation for the female porcme deer , but the 
people assure me that its horns have no branches, in 
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which case it must be an antelope. It differs however 
from the common antelope, or cervicapra^ in its horns 
being not spiral. It is smaller than the Axis, and lives 
hid among the woods at the bottom of the hills. It is 
only seen in the hot weather of spring, when it comes at 
night to the river Son in search of drink. The people 
then lie in watch, and shoot many. The animal, which at 
Shahasram is called Chhikara, is probably the same , as 
the people said that it has small horns, and does not live 
like the Kalasar {antelope cervicaprd) on plants, but in 
the forests at the root of the hills. They say also, that 
it less than the axis’ it may however be the porcine deer. 
In the same vicinity is found a deer with four distinct 
undivided horns, which, in many other respects is said to 
resemble the Kalsar. It is called Chauraha, but I could 
procure no specimen. 

TheGhoraraj, mentioned in the account of Bhagalpur 
IS no doubt the antelope picta of naturalists, or what the 
English in India call the Nilgai. This name, signifying 
a dark coloured cow, is not in use among the natives of 
Behar, nor do I know from what part of the country it 
has been brought. At any rate it is a very bad term, not 
only as the animal is not a cow, but as the female is red. 
The same is the case with the young male, and this cir- 
cumstance induced me to suppose it to be at least a variety 
of the a7itelope picta , but I had here an opportunity of 
observing in the same herd, the red colour of the 
females, and the dark colour, approaching to black, of 
the adult males. A similar difference of colour, it must 
be observed, takes place in the common antelope. In 
this district the Ghoraraj is found only on the table land. 
The same is the case with the Gaur, or animal of the 
tribe of Bos, mentioned in the account of Bhagalpur. 
The people here also know it by the name of Gaur, but 
they usually call it Harna, the name given in Bengal to 
the wild buffalo. From the horns shown by the Khar- 
'wars, I know that their Harna is the same with the Gaur 
of Bhagalpur. In general it frequents the thickest woods, 
nor could I induce the Kharwars to undertake a hunt 
while I was on their hills. They alleged that it would be 
then totally useless, and that they never saw the animal 
except in the heats of spring, when all the woods are 
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burned, which compels the Gaur to leave his usual haunts 
and to repair to the few sprmgs then containing water 
At that time the Kharwars he m watch and shoot hi m , 
but with great fear, as the animal is very formidable, both 
from strength and feroaty It usually goes m pairs 

In the woods of Jagadispur and Dumraong are some 
wild cattle (Bos Taurus) of the common breed , they 
resemble entirely in form and m vanety of colours, those 
bred about the villages of this district, but are more 
active, and very shy The Raja of Bhojpur, and his 
kinsman Sahebiadeh Singha, carefully preserve them 
from mjury and say, that owing to the encroachments of 
agnculture the number is rapidly diminishing Many of 
their neighbours, however, alleged that the devastation 
committed hy these sacred herds was very nunous, and 
every year occasioned more and more land to be deserted. 
The ongm of these herds is well known. When the 
Ujayam ^jputs mcurred the displeasure of Kasem Aly 
and for some years were compielled to abandon their 
habitations, some cattle were left m the woods without 
keepers, and on their owners return had acquired the 
wild habits which their offspring retains Several calves 
have been caught but it has been found impossible to 
rear them, their shyness, and regret for the loss of 
liberty has always proved fatal This shows what 
difficulties mankind must have encountered m first taming 
this most useful ammal , and it should prevent those 
from despairing who in the attempt to domesticate wild 
species of aniirals may meet with frequent disappomt 
menb Many of the larger and stronger speaes of 
antelope with which Afnca especially aMunds, might 
be found in the highest d^ree useful could they oe 
rendered as tame as the ox and this might pro- 
bably be effected with no greater trouble than our fore 
fathers had m subduing the stubborn and feroaous temper 
of the wild bull , but this valuable treasure, left us by our 
ancestors, has rendered us less industnous so that we 
neglect the animals which a more extensive knowledreof 
the world has brought withm our reach. Itisnotmdeed 
probable that any species would on the whole be found 
equally valuable with the ox but in many countnes food 
fitted for supporting that ammal is scarce, and there 
other breeds of tame cattle might be highly important 
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Although, as I have said, there are a good many 
families of professed-hunters, yet venison is seldom sold ; 
but the Karwars on the table land, and many farmers near 
the hills, pursue the deer and other large game for their 
own use ; and the Rajas are eager for sport. The match- 
lock is the implement of destruction commonly employed ; 
nor did I hear of any nets. Hares are killed in every 
part, whenever it is intended to give a feast. The diffi- 
culty which I had in procuring specimens of the deer 
probably arose from an order that was passed some time 
ago to disarm the people, but which has never been 
strictly enforced. They were, however, unwilling before 
me to show an open violation of the law ; and, as I have 
said, the matchlock is the chief or only means by which 
the natives here procure the larger kinds of game. Por- 
poises are numerous in the Ganges, but they are not 
pursued. 

Birds of prey are numerous, and a few, of small kinds 
like sparrowhawks, breed in the country , but most of 
those intended for sport come from Nepal. The Raja 
of Bhojpur and his kinsman at Jagadispur, are the only 
persons who keep this kind of establishment. Part- 
ridges and quails are what they chiefly pursue, even with 
the falcon and with smaller hawks they pursue the Salika 
( Gracula trtsHs ). Neither afford good sport. The 
birds are so much afraid whenever they perceive the 
hawk, that they dart into the thorns, and allow themselves 
to be taken by the hand rather than rise. The only pur- 
suit worth notice that I saw in several days hawking was 
from a large bird of prey named Jtmach, which attacked 
a very strong falcon as it was hovering over a bush into 
which it had driven a partridge. The moment the falcon 
spied the Jimach it gave a scream, and flew off with the - 
utmost velocity, while the Jimach eagerly pursued. They 
were instantly followed by the whole party, foot, horse, 
and elephants, perhaps 200 persons, shouting and firing 
with all their might, and the falcon was saved, but not 
without severe wounds, the Jimach having struck her to 
the ground , but a horseman came up in time to prevent 
her from being devoured. I have never been able to 
procure a Jimach , but it appears to be small eagle, and 
is said to live entirely on other birds of prey. Partridges 
80 
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and quails are much sought after for eatmg, and are very 
abundant Peacocks are al^so numerous on the precipices 
■which hound the table land but, owing to the dryness 
of the country for the greater part of the year -water fowl 
are scarcer than m any part of northern India that I have 
yet visited. 

No particular persons make a profession of taking 
parakeets or singing birds, although the former are very 
numerous even m the trees about villages where ttey 
are seldom or never disturbed, although they db much 
harm. The kinds of crane mentioned m the account of 
Behar are however the most destructive birds m this 
distnct, and are very numerous Notwithstandmg these 
birds, and the deer, hogs and wild cattle, of which the 
people complamed, they speared to me very n^ligent 
in watching their crops The farmers mdeed stated that 
the poor everywhere watched their own fields, and that 
the nch hired men to do so but I cannot say that I saw 
many persons ei^loyed m this m a n ner and the watching 
seems to be chiefly bestowed on the thrashmg floor to 
keep oflf cattle and thieves, both very necessary precau 
tions. 

In the Ganges there are tortoises, but they are seldom 
eaten unless it be by fishermen and I had no opportu 
nity of making any new observafaons on this subject In 
the Ganges both kinds of crocodile are common, and 
It IS said that the Karmanasa abounds with these ter 
rible reptiles but I saw none, and doubt much of the 
accuracy of the observation the quantity of water which 
that nver contains m the dry season appeanng to be too 
small for harbouring such large animals. In the Son 
there are some, but not many No one pursues them. 
On the plains serpents are very numerous and dangerous. 
I am told that on the table land they are seldom, if ever 
seen , and even in the -vicinity of the hills they would 
appear to be usually less destructive than to-wards the 
north. In some seasons it is alleged that they are much 
worse than others for instance, at Shahasram where 
from 20 to 25 people only are usually killed by them m 
the year, it -was ^eged that last year not less than 100 
perished According to the reports which I received, 
these reptiles may annually kill from 130 to 190 persons. 
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Except on the banks of the Ganges, where there is a 
good supply from the middle of October to the middle of 
June, fish are everywhere very scarce, and in general also 
of a very poor quality. The small channels between the 
Son and Ganges, near their junction, form the best fishery 
in the district, as it gives a regular supply throughout 
the year. It belongs to one person, and has been sepa- 
rated from the property of the adjoining land. The 
fisheries in the main channel of the Ganges are free ; but it 
is alleged that the zemindars always take some fish without 
payment, whenever they can catch a boat , but this is not 
often. It would seem that the practice is pretty general 
on the Ganges , as from Patna to Calcutta it is seldom, 
that a fisherman’s boat will approach any person that he 
suspects has authority. This I have heard attributed to 
their having been plundered and beaten by Europeans , 
but I can scarcely think that such is the case. The price 
of all the fish that an European wants is so trifling an 
object as to render it improbable that he should take any 
without payment. In the parts of the channel of the 
Ganges, that in the dry season contain no current, and 
which are called Bhagar, the fisheries are private property 
annexed to the adjoining land, and are let. In the Son 
there are a good many fish, and their quality is excellent, 
but except during the floods, when it is impracticable 
to fish in such an immense torrent, the water is so clear 
that the usual methods by which the natives take fish, 
have little success, and Saheb Zadeh Singha preserves the 
fisheries on his part of the river for his own sport. The 
whole fisheries on the lower part of the Son, in the divi- 
sion of Arah, are said to be let for 10 R. a year to one 
man ; but he is said to have procured the lease through 
the favour of the Europeans, and the same protects him 
from all attempts to raise the rent. Above this, as I have 
said, Saheb Zadeh reserves the fish for his own sport. 
When he fishes, he gives one half, of what is taken to the 
fishermen, and distributes the remainder among his friends 
and dependents. Higher up, the fishery in the stream 
of the Son is considered free , but in the heats of spring 
there are branches, which lose the stream, and yet contain 
many fish in deep pools, and are called Chharan. It is 
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there only that the fishermen are m general successful 
and they pay a rent 

The other nvers are mere torrents and contam very 
[ few 1 fish except m the floods when many small ones 
ascend from the Ganges, and are caught as the nvers dry 
up towards the end of the rainy season Most of the 
reservoirs become dry m December so that any fish 
which they contain are of the small wretched lands, such 
as are usual m nee fields, and are here called by the 
genenc name Sidhn, analogous to the term Pungti, that 
IS used farther east. 

The only supply however m most parts is from the 
two last sources, and from tanks but these are neither 
large nor numerous, and their fish, which are large, are 
usually preserved by the owners for their own use. The 
supply from reservoirs and torrents lasts only for about 
two months commencing about the middle of October 

As I made no fixed residence n any part of the dis 
tnet, I had no opportumty of collectmg an assortment of 
the fishes , but there can be no doubt, both from what I 
saw and from the similarity of situation, that they are 
nearly the same with those found in the district of Patna. 
I shall not therefore enter mto a detail of the speaes and 
shall only observe that the fish which the Fnglish call the 
trout of the Son is a species of Cyprmus and is the same 
with the Goha of the Puramya list ( No 99 ) In this 
district It IS called Vaghra. 

The fishmg tnbes bve still less part of their time by 
this profession than those of Behar, being prevented by 
similar mterruptions, and a greater scarcity of fisK Near 
the Ganges there are about 1100 famihes, in which there 
may be 2000 able bodied men, who have perhaps 30 
boats employed in fishing In the mtenor no boats are 
used for this purpose and 400 families of actual fishets 
may contam 800 able bodied men but m most places 
the fish in reservoirs are caught by Musahars Chamars 
and Dosads, who have no nets, and merely gri^ with a 
basket among the mud as the water dnes. The whole 
rent of the fishenes was said not to exceed 4000 Rs a 
year 

Insects are not more troublesome than m Behar I 
heard of no locusts. No rent has been placed on honey or 
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wax, and as the combs are usually seized by boys, the wax is 
in general lost. Shells for making lime are abundant towards 
the Ganges, and are collected and burned by the tribe of 
fishermen called Bindu. This lime is chiefly used for 
chewing with betel. What is wanted for building is made 
from limestone, which abounds in the hills, as will be 
afterwards mentioned. 

Plants. — In none of the districts which I have 
hitherto surveyed have I made so small an addition to 
my collection of plants , for notwithstanding the numerous 
woods and wastes, scarcely any plants were in flower 
when I visited the district, and almost everything that 
I met had been previously seen. The whole of the inun- 
dated land that is waste, exclusive of roads, banks, and 
unavoidable corners, amounts to only two miles, and is 
covered with reeds and bushes of the tamarisk common 
on the banks of the Ganges. I saw none of the rose 
trees so common towards the east. Of the level parts 
exempted from regular inundation which produce lig- 
neous plants, there are about 343 square miles, of which 
about a third part may be covered with bushes, and two- 
thirds with forest. In the greater part the bushes grow on 
poor dry land, and are thorns, chiefly different kinds of 
ztzyphus ; but in some parts, where the soil is good, the 
bushes consist of the Paras tree {Butea foriidosa) in a 
very stunted state Of the 764 miles of hills and table 
land that are waste, about 500 are woods. All the 
causes mentioned in the account of Bhagalpur, as tending 
to keep the woods in a stunted condition, operate on 
those on the hills , but the extent in proportion to the 
demand being much greater than in Behar, the woods 
are not so much affected On the plains again none is 
cut for occasional cultivation, the woods are not burned 
in spring, and some are carefully preserved. In some 
of these the trees are of a tolerable size ; but one of 
them, consisting chiefly of IChayer {Mtmosa catechu)^ does 
not attain a considerable height ; and by far the greater 
part is stunted by cutting for fuel, and for the sticks used 
in the houses of the natives, and in making the imple- 
ments of agriculture. In such parts of the forest near Jaga- 
dishpur and Dumraong as are not preserved for hunting. 
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several of the trees are stiuited by prumng-the branches 
to give them to cattle for forage. On the whole, even 
the woods that are preserved do not by any means arnve 
at a stately size , nor do I think that in the whole distnct 
there are 10 fine trees, eicept such as are m plantations, 
which are however very numerous and stately The 
woods, however, are sufficient to supply the country with 
the few posts, beams, and planks required by the natives , 
but an Europeon could not procure materials to )build a 
very ordinary house, according to our construction, 
rhe palaces that were built by natives consisted entirely 
of stone. The observations which I have made on 
plantations in the account of Bharalpur and Behar are 
appbcable to most parts of this mstrict, where mango 
tr^ in particular have been multiplied to a most absurd 
length, 

I now proceed to enumerate the kinds of trees found 
m this district, referring as usual to former accounts, 
when nothing new occurs. 

1 In most parts of the district a few bamboos of 
the land, called by Rumphius Arundo arbor vasana, are 
planted near the villages but they do not thnve, and the 
quantity is altogether trifling so that large hollow bam 
boos can scarc^y be procured. They are here called 
Ropa Bangsi or planted bamboos. 

2 Near Shahasram are planted some of the thorny 
bamboo (Hy Hort Mai ) , but chiefly as an oranament. 
It IS called Kangt Bangsi. 

3 The great supply of bamboos is denved from 
the spontaneous land exactly similar to that which grows 
in the woods of Bhagalpur and Behar, but here it is 
called the Pahanya or hill bamboo, because it is confined 
almost entirely to the steep faces of the lulls and is 
seldom seen on either the plains or on the table land. 
A belt runs all along the lower part of the precipice by 
which the latter is surrounded on the south and east 
sides towards the Son , and from thence, W means of 
that nver great quantihea are exported. On the north 
side of the t^le land the bamboo is only found m some 
recesses, especially in that which penetrates far and 
in various directions behmd Shergar From thence 
a great part of the mtenor of the district is supplied. 
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4. A few cocoanut palms’ have been planted as 
cui iosities. I saw one or two of them loaded with 
young fruit ; but it was said that it would not ripen. 

5. The Khajur palm is very scarce, although, where 
planted it thrives just as well as in Behar. 

6. ' The Tar or Tal palm, although more common 
than the Khajur, is in this district of little comparative 
importance, nor Have I anything new to offer on its 
management. 

7. The Terminalia Catappa is found in gardens 
about Arab, and as is Behar in called Kath or Kathiya 
Badam. 

I am still in as much doubt as ever respecting the 
Myrobalans. 

8. The one which in the woods of Jagadispur is 
called Bahera has a small fruit like that of Duriyapur, 
mentioned in the account of Behar (No. 9). 

9. The Harra of Tilothu seems to be the same 
with that of Mungger, mentioned in the account of 
Bhagaipur (No. 8). 

10. The Asan or Karasan of this district is the 
same with that of Bhagalpur (No. 11). It is found not 
only' on the hills, but on the plains, and is considered as 
fit for posts and beams. A very few cocoons of the 
Tasar silk are reared on the table land, but, as the 
whole' produce was stated to be worth only 25 or 30 
rupees a year, although this was probably much under- 
rated, we may take no farther notice of this subject, 
except to mention that the spontaneous cocoon is in 
some places collected to a very trifling extent, and its 
silk is used to tie the barrels of matchlocks in the stock, 
as being exceedingly strong. This tree produces a gum, 
one of the 5 kinds called Pangcha katiya by the natives. 
These are used chiefly by the manufacturers of chintz, 
answering the same purposes as gum Senegal or gum 
Arabic do in Europe, and all possess qualities nearly 
similar. The name signifies the five trees. 

1 1 . The tree called Kahu so nearly resembling the 
above Terminalia, and mentioned in the account of Behar 
(No. 11), is pretty common in the woods of Jagadispur. 
This tree also produces one of the Pangeha katiya 
gums. 
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12 The tree called Dha m the Bhagalpnr list 
(No 15) IS common m the woods of Jagadispur, and is 
there called hy the same name. 1 found it also on 
Rautas, from whence some is exported. I here procured 
some of the gum one of those called Pangcha kabja. 
Part IS in clear pale yellow tears while other parts are 
more white and opaque , both are tasteless and without 
smell and both seem to form an equally good mucilage, 
and to be equally soluble m water 

13 The Nyetanthes arbor tnstis of the Behar 
account (No 15) is common both on the lulls and near 
the villages of this distnct and is everywhere called 
Singgarhar 

14 The Gandfian of Behar (No 19), in the woods 
of Jagadispur is called Gangnyar 

15 The same confusion prevails here as m all the 
distncts hitherto surveyed, concerning the terms 
Gambhar At Arab the Trtwta with smooth leaves was 
called by that name but in the woods of Jagadispur the 
Gambhar although used in medicme, seemed to be the 
GmtUna , I did not indeed see the flower but the leaves 
were covered by an impalpable powder, by which those 
of the Gmehna maj I bebeve be distmguished from 
those of either vanety of Trewuu 

16 The Nisora or Lisora of Arab IS probably not 
different from the tree so called at Patna ( Behar list 
No 23 ) but I saw it only m leaf. 

17 Another speaes of Cordia called Gondi at 
Patna ( Behar list No 24 ), is at Arab known by the 
same name. 

18 The Ehretia levis m the woods of Jagadispur 
IS called Kujhi but on the upper part of the Son it was 
called Dangtranguya, a name used m Behar for the same 
tree (No 26) 

19 The Bignoma mdrca is everywhere common, 
and 13 called Sonparra as m Behar (No 27) 

20 The speaes of Bignoma called Pangdar at 
Mun^er (Bhagalpnr list No 27), is here called Adh 
kapan, the same name in another form with, Adhkapa 
lijn given at Mungger to its fruit It grows m the woods 
of Jagadispur 
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21. Near Shahasram and the town of Jagadispur 
has been planted a very ornamental species of Btgmnta^ 
which from the colour of its flower I call fulva, for I 
cannot trace it in any botanical work that I possess, and 
the people have not given it a name. It has probably 
been introduced by some pilgrim of the order of Fakirs, 
who in this respect are by far the most curious among 
the natives. 

22. The Schrebera Sweitenioides of Dr. Roxburgh 
is known by the name Ghonta, which it has also in Behar 
(No. 29). 

23. The Flos convolutus of Rumphius is here also 
called Golachin, and is found about villages ; but is not 
common. 

24. In the woods of Jagadispur I saw a small 
tree called Kerana, which seemed to be the same Nerium 
that in the Bhagalpur district was called Dudkoraiya 
(No. 32), but, as I did not see the flower, I cannot be 
certain. 

25. The Adkhuri of Ronggopur (No. 60), and 
Koreya of Behar (No. 33), in the woods of Jagadispur is 
called Dudha Koraya, the same name with Dud Koraiya 
given in Bhagalpur to a kindred plant (No. 32). The 
seed, although not bitter, is used in medicine ; but on 
this account is called (Mitha) sweet Indrajav, to distin- 
guish it from the seed of the following tree. 

26. The species of Echites, which differs only 
from the Nerium antidysentericum of Linnoeus in having 
hairy leaves, and which has been mentioned in the 
account of Bhagalpur (No. 31), is common in the woods 
of Jagadispur, and has intensely better seeds, which, like 
those of the Nerium antidysentericum, are no doubt sold 
as the Indrayav, but the tree is called Koraiya. 

27. The Mauhuya or Bassia in this district is 
exceedingly common, and is found not only in the woods 
upon or adjacent to the hills, where it is a spontaneous 
production ; but in the groves of the plains is also planted 
in great numbers intermixed with the mango. In some 
parts, however, of even the plains, it would appear to be 
a spontaneous production, and in some woods the natives 
have encouraged its growth by cutting all the other trees 
and keeping them in a stunted state, to allow the Mauhuya 
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to flourish The finest trees are however on the table 
land scattered at considerable distances on the lawns, 
by which the villages of the Kharwars are surrounded. 
Whether spontaneous or planted, the species is every 
where the same and is that which grows spontaneously 
m the south of India, having obovate leaves There 
IS none here of the land reared m the plantations of 
Kamata, which has oblong or broad lanceolated leaves. 
The difference is however of little importance, being 
entirely confined to a tnfling variation in the form of 
leaf and the qualities of the two lands seem perfectly 
alike, nor does cultivation appear to produce any change. 
The cultivated trees are generally mdeed the most pro- 
ductive to the owner but this seems more owing to his 
bemg able to secure the whole of the produce than to 
this being actually larror than the crop of the spon 
taneous tree part of wmch is generally earned away by 
the numerous wild animals that are eager to devour it, 
and part is lost by falling among stones and hushes 
The tree is applied to the same uses as m Behar, nor 
have I anything to observe on the subject, except that in 
both distncts the kernels are very much neglected , and 
that It IS [ used ] m only a few parts where they are 
made mto oil for the lamp Whether or not this is to 
be attnbuted to the trouble of the operation, to the 
badness of the oil, or to the neglect of the natives I 
have not had the means of conjecturing The oil in 
Dumraong where it is most used is callS Konnda 

In the cultivated parts of the country the trees are 
usually let by the owner at 4 annas a year for each and 
the person who rents them (Thikadar) gives one-fifth of 
the produce to those by whom it is collected 

28 At Arab the Mimusops Elengi is called 
Malsan an orthography of the same name still different 
from any of those mentioned m the account of Behar 
(No 38) 

29 The Kshima of Jagadispur is the Achras 
dissecta of Willdenow and the name differs only m 
gender from one of those used m Behar (No 39) 

30 In the woods of Jagadispur the Diospyros 
cordifolia was brought, under the name of Janggali flayer 
■or wild Jujuh, a nomenclature so very inaccurate that 
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I am apt to suppose some mistake, although in that 
forest I employed a man whose profession it was to 
collect drugs for those who trade in this commodity. 
To this subject, however, I shall afterwards have occasion 
to return, when I treat of trees that are uncertain. 

31. The Diospyros, which in Bhagalpur (No. 40) 
is called Kend, is here called Tengd, and is found in the 
woods of Jagadispur, while on the hills it is one of the 
most common trees. No ebony, it is said, is procured , 
but, if this is true, it must be from the neglect of the 
natives, as many of the trees are pretty lar^e, and I 
know that at Chandalgar a considerable quantity passes 
from the vicinity of Vijayagar on the same range of 
hills. 

32. On Rautas I found another species of Dios- 
pyros called Mawanpatta, which grows to be a middle 
sized tree, and its fruit is used in medicine, being a berry 
about the size of a large filbert. I cannot trace the 
species in any botanical work that I possess. 

33. In the woods of Jagadispur the Pelou of the 
Hortus Malabaricus (Bhagalpur list, 42) is found, but is 
not common. It is here also called Kumbhi. 

34. In the same woods the Hijal of the Ronggopur 
list (No. 71) is called Ijar, a different form of the same 
name. It is not common. The fruit is used in 
medicine. 

35. In most of the woods of this district the Karhar 
of Mungger (Bhagalpur list, 44) is a common tree. 

36. The Popro of Bhagalpur (No. 45) and Papri 
of Behar (No. 44), in the woods of Jagadispur is called 
Pangpar. 

37. The Gardenia uliginosa is not more common 
than in Behar (No. 45). It is called Pingrar. 

38. The Achh of Behar (No. 47) is found in a few 
gardens. 

39. The Kadam of Behar (No. 48) is here known 
by the same name. It is found only about towns, and I 
have no doubt is an exotic. 

40. The Karam of Behar (No. 49) is here very 
common, both in woods and about villages. 

41. The Nauclea parvifolia of Dr. Roxburgh in the 
yopds of Jagadispur is called Bomar, while in the 
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southern hJI^ r^on it is called Gnn, the same name 
with Gulh mven to it in Bhagalpur (No 51) Its leaves 
serve as fodder for cattle. 

42. The Telayi of the hills in this distnct seems 
to be the same with the tree called T ilayi m Bhagalpur 
(No 52) I did not however see its flower 

43 The Ixora, which m Bhagalpur is called 
Khongta (No 53), m the woods of Jagadishpur is called 
Uruya. 

44 The Khawar of Ekwan is a small tree of the 
order of Rubiacee, and is probably another species of 
Iiora, but not having seen the flower I cannot be 
certain. 

45 The CratcEva of Behar (No 52) is found near 
Arab, where its name is written Barun 

46 The Rita, or soap-nut, found near the hills of 
this distnct IS the same with that of Behar (No 55) 

47 The Sukuya or Shores robusta mentioned m 
all the distncts hitherto surveyed is found m the woods 
of Jagadispur and m those near the hills , but in neither 
IS it common, nor could any large timber be procured. 
On the table land it is more abundant, and its kernels 
are eaten, but I saw no large trees and doubt much of 
their being any Small posts beams and planks are cut 
by the Kharwars and sent to the low country 

The lands of Citrus, which I have found in the 
gardens of this distnct, are as follows. 

48 The Citrus decumanus is very little cultivated, 
and all the fruit that I saw was very bad It is called 
Mahatabi Lembu. 

49 The oranges are much supenor to those of 
Behar, and some that I procured were httle, if at all 
infenor to those of Silhet R It is chiefly by Muham 
medans of rank that they are reared and by these they 
were probably mtroduced from Persia. 

50 The Hmdus prefer their abominable sour 
mangoes. Here as well as m Behar (No 58 59) there 
are two lands the Naranra and Kaongla, differing 
chiefly m sue The former however is never good and 
the latter is of two vaneties, one about the sue of the 
Chhilhat orange or such as usually come from Lisbon, 
while the other is fully twice as large, but the skm of 
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the ripe fruit is still more separated from the pulp, than 
in the Chhilhat kind, so that the quantity of pulp is not 
large in proportion to the compaiative size of the two 
enure fruits. I procured some good fruit of both kinds, 
and especially of the larger. Nothing can be a greater 
proof of the backward state of the ai t of gardening 
among the natives, or of the little exertion which they 
make to procure luxuries, than that good oranges are 
totally unknown at Patna, while the gardens of this 
district, so near that large cit 5 % are very capable of pro- 
ducing the fruit, which on the whole perhaps is the most 
grateful to the human palate, and at the same time is 
well adapted to refresh the inhabitant of a burning 
climate. 

51. The Chaktra lembu of Arab is the insipid 
Citrus, which in Ronggopur (No. 102) is called Pani. 

52. The Saibati lembu of Arab resembles entirely 
in its fruit the Sarbatiyaof Bhagalpur (No. 67) , but its 
petiols are not winged. I cannot however consider this 
circumstance sufficient to constitute a difference of 
species, and suspect that it is liable to vary in the same 
individual from age and season. 

53. The Kalga lembu of Aiah is similar to the 
Kama of Bhagalpur (No. 66). 

54. The Kagzi is the small lime, usually so called 
in the districts hitherto surveyed. The acid juice of 
limes is in almost as little request with the Hindus as 
the sweet juice of oranges, and the trees are chiefly 
reared by Muhammedans. 

55. The Bel or Agle Marmelos is every where 
very common. 

56. The Kindred tree or Anisifolium of Rumphius 
IS at Arab called Kaytha, but the people have given the 
same name to an exotic species of Mimosa, as will be 
afterwards mentioned. 

57. The Titakangt of Bhagalpur (No 72) or 
Limonia acidissima, in the vicinity of Ekwari is called 
Belsangwar. 

58. The Bakayen of Behar (No. 70) is here known 
by the same name, and grows about villages in the same 
manner, but is not common, 
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59 The Nun of Behar (No 71) li here also known 
hy this name, and is common Here the gum can be 
procured only in very small quanbbes. 

60 The Rohan of this distnct, where it is very 
common, on the hills I have no doubt is the same with 
the Ruhen of Bhagalpur (No 184), concerning the place 
of which m the natural system I was uncertam, until 1 
this season found the flowers and know that it is a 
Sweitenia. The natives of Bhagalpur mdeed said that 
the fruit of the Rupen contains wool, but this only shows 
how inaccurately they speak the wmgs of the seeds being 
no doubt what they call wool It differs a little from 
the descnpbon given by Willdenow of the Sweitenia 
febrifuge, but is probably the plant which he meant A 
decoction of its bark is used by the natives as an exter 
nal apphcabon in watenng and inflammabon of the eyes. 

61 The name of the Cedrella menboned in the 
accounts of all the distncts hitherto surveyed, is here 
wntten Tund. It is not common and I saw it only near 
villages. 

62 The tree which Mr Colebrooke considers as 
that produoi^ oUbanum is one of the most common m 
the fulls of this district and as m Behar it is called Sale, 
and Its resm is called Salegond or Sale Lassa, nor is it 
applied to any use. At Chandalgar, however it is called 
Biroza and is commonly sold as a medicine. When 
collected as it flows from incisions made m the tree it is 
a viscid substance of the consistence of turpentine, but 
of a clear greenish colour and Mr Turnbull surgeon at 
Chandalgar, assures me that m this state at Mers^ur it 
is called Gandha Biroia, but at Chandalgar as at Patna, 
this name is given to a whibsh, opaque turpenhne from 
Nepal, the produce of the Pmus longifoha. When 
the resm of the Sale has been allowed to dry before it 
IS gathered it forms hard diaphanous masses or tears , 
but loses a great part of the odour which it has m its 
moist state, and wfuch is more agreeable than that of the 
turpenbne from pines. In this dry state the resm of the 
Sale IS at Chandalgar called Sukha Birora and some, 
which Mr Turnbull sent to England, sold for ohbanum 
as Mr Colebrooke menbons (^Asialick Researches VoL 
9, p 381) lean therefore have no longer any dpubt. 
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but that the resin of this tree is a kind of olibanum, 
although from what is stated in the Encyclopedte MetJio- 
diquc (tome 2, p. 626) compared with what Mr. Cole- 
drooke states (/idro ci/ato^, p. 378), on the authority 
of the Mekhzenuladveyeh, there can, I think, be little 
doubt but that the olibanum, which has been commonly 
sold in Europe, has been the produce of an Amyris, or 
at least of a thorny shrub allied to this genus. I am the 
more inclined to form this opinion from thinking it 
highly improbable that the resin of the Sale was ever 
used by the Hindus as incense. When Mr. Colebrooke 
speaks of the Benzoin being now used as incense, and as 
having supplanted the ancient Luban, he probably meant 
only to speak of the Muhammedans, who have no doubt 
adopted its use ; but this has not at all extended to the 
Hindus. In the account of Bhagalpur (No. 77) I have 
mentioned that the Sangskrita names applied by Mr. 
Colebrooke to the resin of the Sale, are by others 
applied to the substance called Guggul, which is now the 
common incense used by the Hindus ; and the onljr other 
native production used for that purpose, at least in the 
North, is the resin of the Shorea lobusta, while the 
resin of the Sale is used only in medicine, and that very 
seldom. If this substance has therefoie been so much 
neglected by the Hindus, and has been supplanted by 
Benzoin among the Muhammedans, I think it probable 
that it has nevei or rarely been sent to Europe until Mr. 
Turnbull began to try how far a great many of the 
drugs of this country would answer in the European 
market. The opinion of the London dealers appears to 
me far fiom being so conclusive, as Mr. Colebrooke 
thinks. We well know that they sell as Kino, the pro- 
duce of at least two trees as different from each other as 
the sale is from a thorny Amyris. It is remarkable that 
in this district also the natives showed me in a garden 
near Arab the species of Amyris mentioned in the 
account of Behar (No. 143), as that which produces the 
Guggul or Kundur ; but this substance, although used 
by the Hindus as incense, has no resemblance to the 
Olibanum used in Europe, which indeed is very like the 
dry resin of the Sale, only that the former has a reddish 
hue, in place of the greenish tinge, which pervades the 
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latter Mr TumbuU is inclined to attnbute this to age, 
which very possibly may be the case , but this opinion 
can as yet be only considered as a rational conjecture. 

I here heard that camels are uncommonly fond of 
the leaves and young branches of this tree, and its timber 
IS here used by the turners , for which purpose some is 
exported from Shahasram 

63 In a few villages here, as well as m Behar, I 
observed some trees of the Paraspipal or Hibiscus popul 
neus. 

64 In the hills of this distnct the tree, called 
Pangdan in Bhagalpur (No 78) is not uncommon. The 
people of the low country call it Patta Dhamin from 
some resemblance which it has to tome lands of Grewia, 
while the highlanders, under the common name Dhengn, 
confound it with the following tree, to which it has a 
greater affimty 

65 The Dhengn of both lowlanders and high 
landers is a tree of the same genus with the Guyagudi of 
Bhagalpur (No 81) but diftera in a few parbculars from 
both that and from the kind seen m Puramya but it is 
apparently the same with the Gumsi of Mysore, 

66 The Simar of Behar (No 77) is not more 
common than m that distnct. 

67 The Sterculia urens of Dr Roxburgh, which 
m Behar (No 78) is called Kaungjhi is one (3 the most 
common trees on the hills of this distnct, and is there 
called Karmahar The gum has a considerable resemb- 
lance to the Tragacanth and has sometimes been sold 
as such but Mr Turnbull informs me that m the 
London market it does not answer being less diffusible 
m water than the T ragacanth of the Levant 

68 TheChampaof Behar (No 79) IS here very rare. 

69 The Annona squamosa as in Behar (No 80) is 
called Sanpha and Shunfeh. 

70 The Asoka of this distnct is the same with 
that of Behar (No 85) 

71 The Pamyala (Behar hst. No 86) is so un 
common here, as well as m most mrts of Bengal and 
Behar, and is so generally confined to the immediate 
vicinity of villages, that I consider it as an exotic. 
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72. The Flacourtia sapida which, in almost every 
part of India that I recollect, is common in woods, 
having a high situation and arid soil, is in this district 
called Katar. 

73. The Grewia asiatica at Arab is called Phalsa. 

74. The Dhamin of this district is the same with 
that of Behar (No. 89). 

75. In the woods of Jagadispur the Grewia pilosa 
E, M. was shown by the collectors of drugs as the 

" Darada Meda , but a druggist of Patna assured me that 
in that city it is called Maha Meda. It is a small tree of 
no use except in medicine, and in that might probably be 
as well omitted. 

76. The Galgal of Bhagalpur (No. 100) is one of 
the most common trees in this district, but it is confined 
to hilly situations. The people here also imagine that 
the elephant is fond of its fruit and shoots. 

77. The Dhela of the Bhagalpur district (No. 104) 
is here common in both hills and plains, and is called 
by the same name. The leaves of this tree are consi- 
dered as a good fodder for horned cattle. 

78. The Sidda of Bhagalpur (No. 105) is called 
here Sidha and is common on both hill and plain. 

79. The Psydium is here also called Amrud but 
is not so much cultivated as in some parts of Behar 
(No. 96), 

80. The Jamun and Kath- Jamun of this district, as 
in Behar (No. 97), are mere varieties of the same species. 

81. The Golab Jamun of Behar (No. 98) is very 
rare in this district, and is confined to the vicinity of 
towns, as is the case even in the parts of Behar and 
Bengal, where it is more plenty. It seems therefore to be 
an exotic. 

82. The Dhawa of Behar (No. 100) is here also 
common. 

83. The Pomegranate is pretty common. I saw 
none of the fruit that was good. 

84. The Peach is found in several Muhammedans 
gardens, and is called Satalu. 

85. The Sins of this district is the Mimosa, which 
in Behar (No. 106) is called Siras and Sirish. It is 
found only about villages and is not very common. 

82 
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86 A kindred speaes of Mimosa is common on 
the hills of Rautas, where it is called Khaur In Mysore, 
where it also is very common it is called Bduara. It 
grows to a TOod sue and its wood has nearly the same 
qualities with that of the Sins It is peculiarly sought 
^er for cart wheels. 

87 The Talmakhana of Behar (No 108) about 
Arab is called Kaytha from its resemblance to a speaes 
of Ogle (No 56) above mentioned 

88 The khayer as in Behar (No 110) is the 
Mimosa Catechu. Although it is found both on the 
plains and hills no extract, so far as I could learn is 
prepared. The greatest quantity mdeed, growing round 
a temple called Bhalm m the division of Karangia, is 
held sacred nor is any one permitted to cut iL This 
tree yields one of the five gums called Pangcha Katiya. 

89 In this distnct the natives reckon three speaes 
of Babur The one called so without any addition is the 
Babur of Beha r (No 111) Its gum is one of those 
called Pang^ Kahya. 

90 The Guhiya Babur of Behar (No 112^ m this 
distnct, on account of the stench of its bark, is called 
Gobanya Babur 

91 The third speaes of Babur is called Sona or 
Golden but is more commonly known by the name of 
Achm, which m Bengal is given to a sjieaes of fig and 
in this distnct to an Ailanthus as will be afterwards 
mentioned It grows to a larger size than ather of the 
other Baburs and delights m open dry plains It has a 
great afiinity to the Mimosa iba of Dr Roxburgh and 
I am not sure whether it ought to be considered as the 
same or as a different speaes 

92 The Mimosa rubicaulis of Ronggopur (No 153) 
IS common near the hills where it is called Ad Its 
charcoal is by the natives considered as peculiarly adap- 
ted for makmg gunpowder 

93 The Imh or Tamarind is rather more common 
than m Behar (No 114) still its fruit is saleable. Much 
IS used by dyers and m the viamty of Jagadispur, where 
It IS m greatest abundance, the monkeys destroy much. 
My Bengalese say that the fruit here is covered ay much 
less pulp than m thar country 
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94. The Cassia fistula is called Amaltas and is not 
very common. 

95. The Parkinsonia aculcata has made consider- 
able progress and as m Behar (No. 118) is called Vela- 
yeta Babur. 

96. The Kachnarof Behar (No. 119 and 120) is in 
this district called by the same name. During the time 
I visited the district, it was not in flower, but probably 
both that with red and that with white flowers are found. 
All that I examined had hairy leaves 

97 The name Koelar, the same with Keonar applied 
to the Kachnar in Bhagalpur (No. 126 and 127), I found in 
the woods of Jagadispur was given to the Bauhinia pur- 
purea, a large tree. Its fruit also is boiled as a vegetable. 

98. In the same woods I saw a Bauhinia, which 
was called Sahul It was not in flower, but had not I 
seen the following plant called in the same woods by a 
different name, I should have considered it as the same 
with the Mahola of Bhagalpur (No. 129). 

99 The Mahola of Bhagalpur in the woods of 
Jagadispur is called Kath Mahoh I formerly considered 
it as a species not described, but on farther examination 
have no doubt that it is the Bauhinia racemosa of the 
Encyclopedic, although in this work the racemes are 
said to be terminal while in our plant they stand opposite 
to the leaves ; but this is a mistake to which all those 
who describe from dry specimens are very liable. 

100. On Rautas I found a small tree called Kayem. 
It was not known to the people below , but although I 
did not see the flower, I have no doubt of its being a 
Bauhiniya, which I have seen nowhere else. 

101. The Agasti of Behar (No 125) is called here 
by the same name It is very rare and I saw only the 
red flowered variety 

102 The Jaingti of Behar (No. 127) is here known 
by the same name, nor is it here more common than it is 
in that district. 

103 The name of the Robinia Mitis is here 
written Karueni. It is only found about towns 

104 The Pharhar of Bhagalpur (No 130) is here 
called Pharhad, but is very rare Another tree (No. 
1 30) totally different is called by the same name. 
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105 The Panrfan of Bhagalpur (No 132) on the 
hilla of Tilothu 13 called Nisan. 

106 The Paras is as common as m Behar 
(No 131), and may he in general considered as an 
mdication of a good sod that is retentive of moisture. 
Its leaves are the common platters used by the Hmdus 
of this district. 

107 On the hills of Rautas the Paysar of Bhagal 
pur (No 134) IS called Bijaya by the Ahirs who tend 
cattle, and Biiaysar by the Cheros who collect drugs 
but although the timber is sought after by the 3 omer, the 
druggist does not consider it as the red Sanders a drug 
for which there is among the natives a considerable 
demand. 

108 The Chhagalnadi of Bhagalpur (No 135) m 
the woods of Jagadishpur is called Rengn. 

109 The Satsal of Bhagalpur (No 136) I found 
growing abundantly on Rautas and at Patna I was 
uifonnM that part of what is there used comes from this 
old fortress , but the people on the spot pretended to say 
that they considered its wood as useless , yet they called 
it Sisam, which I was assured by the merchants of 
Tilothu IB exported. The Cheros who collect drugs call 
the Sisam of ^utas by the name Satsal which it has at 
Mungger and Patna. 

110 The tree usually called Sisau near Arab has 
been mtroduced mto plantations, as m Behar (No 135) 
but has not yet spreil mto the southern parts of the 
country 

111 The Bhela is not so scarce here as m Behar 
(No 136) 

112 The mango is on the same footmg as in that 
district, nor have I anything new to offer on the subject. 
Even where most plenty Uie fruit is however saleable 
In some tew parts the poor collect the stones that have 
been thrown out and eat the kernels 

113 The Piyar of Behar (No 138) m this district 
grows m vast quanbties, especially on the table land 
and its seed furnishes some part of the food of the Khar 
wars dunng the season when their improvidence has 
exhausted their gram and credit When the frmt is 
qmte npe, the kernels are called Aroya Chirangji when 
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unripe ; but full grown, they are called Ushana Chi- 
rangji. Chirangji sells at 4 Rs. a man, or 82 lbs. 

114. The Cimenia aegyptiaca, as Jussieu properly 
observes, can scarcely be considered as belonging to the 
order of Aurantiae, with which he places the other 
species of that genus, and I am disposed to place it in 
the first division of the Teribintaceae. In many parts of 
Mysore it is very common and is called Ingilara. On 
the table land of this district it is not rare, and is called 
Inggam, a word perhaps not radically different from the 
term in the language of Karnata. It is a small tree 
delighting in arid, rocky situations. A medicinal oil is 
expressed from the kernel. 

115. Thejiyal of Bhagalpui (No 140) is here called 
Gingjin. It is not common. 

116. In the woods of Jagadispur I heard of a 
tree called Makar, but did not see it, and only learned 
that its leaves in the heats of spring are a useful forage 
for cattle. 

117. In the hills of Shahusram I heard of another 
tree, which I did not see. It was there called Makai 
and this may not be different from the word Makar. 
The name Makai in the Ronggopur district is given to 
two trees (Nos. 84 and 113). The one, a species of 
Cussonia, is so singular that it could not have escaped 
my notice, were it so common as the Makai is here said 
to be. The other is a very common tree of the order 
of Meliae, and, having nothing remarkable in its appear- 
ance, I may have passed without noticing it But, as 
the kernels of the Makai are said to be eaten by the 
Kharwars of the hills in times of scarcity, I think that 
the Makai of this district must differ from both those of 
Ronggopur. It may perhaps be the species of Diospyros 
called Makarkend in Bhagalpur (No. 39), which I know 
grows common in this district, but was called to me 
Janggali Bayer (see No. 30). 

118. I have already mentioned (No. 118) that the 
name Pharhad is given to the Erythrina indica , but on 
the table land the tree known by this name has more the 
appearance of a Sehinus and so strongly resembles the 
Parambi of Behar (No. 139), that notwithstanding some 
slight differences I have little doubt but that it belongs 
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to the same genus and indeed it may be the same gieaes 
m a difierent stage of growth. I dia not find it m flower 

119 The Amsahen of Bhagalpur (No 142) is here 
called Amsahi, the same name carelessly pronounced 

120 The Kusum of Behar (No 142) is found m 
the woods of Jagadispur and known there by the same 
name. Its drupe is esculent 

121 The species of Am 5 ms mentioned in the 
account of Behar (No 1 43) was shown also at Arab as 
that which product the mccnse called Guggul Kundur 
&ca., and is clearly an exohc. The incense is smiposed 
to come from the south but m the Kongtana (Concan, 
R ) the Ailanthus called Pongehon in the Hortus Mala 
bancus was shown as the tree which produces the 
Guggul, as on looking at the botanical notes taken there, 
I now observe. 

122 The Amra of Bhagalpur (No 143) is here 
known by the same name. It is not common. 

123 The Ailanthus called Achin in Behar 
(No 145 IS here known by the same name which is also 
given to a speaes of Munosa (No 105) 

124 Nearly alhed to the Ailanthus m the struc 
hire of its capsule is a species of tree eaeedingly common 
m Mysore where it is called Karachu It grows to a 
large size, has a black durable wood containing much 
resm and its fruit is used in medicme. In this district 
It is called Anman, and some of it is exported I can 
not refer it wim certamty to any genus established by 
Jussieu, but it IS nearly allied to the Myrospermun. 

125 — 128 The four kmds of Jujiil menhoned in the 
account of Behar (Nos 146, 147 148 and 149) are all 
found here, although the second kind, which is ciilfavated 
for its fnut, IS very rare. The other kmds are m vast 
abundance, especially along the upper parts of the Son 
where with a scandent bush of the same genus, the 
Zizyphus anoplia, they form almost impenetrable thic 
kets. The three first are known by the same names as 
in Behar The Ghungt of that district is here called 
Kingkor 

1 ">9 The Schrebera albens which in Bhagalpur 
(No 148) 13 called Neun is here called Bhairava. It is 
found both on the hills and plains. 
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130. The Aongra of Behar is here known by the 
same name. It is exceedingly common, especially in poor 
stony land ; and when the woods in which it grows are 
not annually scorched, it is a very ornamental tree, 
having a good deal the appearance of the yew, but it is 
ornamented with vast clusters of fruit, which grow to 
about the size of small apples, and are greenish white on 
some trees, and red on others. This is an example of 
the variation of colour in a spontaneous plant , but such 
vaiiations are much less common than modren botanists 
seem inclined to think, and the colour of fruits and 
flowers of spontaneous plants are in fact a more fixed 
mark than the form of leaf and the number of stamina. 
But a great part of modern botanists know little 
of uncultivated nature , they are constantly groping in 
their dried herbariums, in the choas of hot houses, or in 
dunghill gardens. 

131,132. The Kamranga and Noyair of Ronggopur, 
(No. 186, 187) are found in the cultivated parts of this 
district, where the former is called Kamarak, a corrup- 
tion of Kamranga, which shows the derivation of the 
name Amrakh used in Behar (No. 13S) * and the latter is 
called Harphareuri, a variation of the name Horiphol 
used in Dinajpui (No. 86), and of Arphareuri used in 
Behar (No. 159). I consider both as being exotic pro- 
ductions in Bengal and Behar. 

133. ^ The Kadrupala of Bhagalpur (No. 151) in 
this district is called Kayi, the same name with Kohi 
that it has in Ronggopur (No. 191). 

134. The usual confusion between theGmelina and 
Trewia, as I have already mentioned, prevails here. The 
latter, which I found in this district, has smooth leaves 
and is the Ajan of Behar (No. 154), but at Arab is 
called Gambhar. 

135. The Rotteria tinctoria is called Kamina, 
evidently the same name with Komila used in Ronggopur. 
At Jagadispur the powder which envelopes its capsules 
is collected for a dye, and is sold by those who gather it 
at from 3 to 4 paisahs a ser of 44 s. w. ; that is, at the 
usual rate of exchange, for from about 15| lbs. to about 
21 lbs. for a rupee ; but any considerable demand would 
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instantly raise the price enormously, there being few 
collectors and not many trees 

lo6 The Akrot of Ronggopur (No 196) is found 
in a few gardens, and in both Ben^ and Behar is no 
doubt an exotic. 

137 The Ficus bengalensis or Banyan tree here as 
well as in Behar (No 160) is called Bar It is very com 
mon, but 1 did not observe any that was remarkably fine. 

138 The Gadhabar of Bhagalpur (No 160) is 
common m the woods of this distncL In those of 
Jagadispur it is called Barun, while Dhusar is its name 
m the forests near the Son. 

139 140 The term Pakar is as usual employed 
here in a vague manner and is given both to the Arbor 
conciliorum of Rumphhis and to the Ficus venosa , but 
the term Pakar is given to the former at Arab, whde at 
Jagadispur it is given to the Ficus venosa, and the Arber 
conohorum is there called Gajahera. In this district it 
IS the former that is the most common bemg undoubtedly 
a spontaneous production of the forests while the Arbor 
concdiorum is found only about villages 

141 The Gadha Pipal of Behar(No 167) is found 
in all the woods of this district, and m the heats of 
spring its fresh leaves aflibrd an excellent forage both for 
cows and buffaloes It grows to a great sue. In the 
woods along the upper part of the Son it is called Gira 
but at Jagadispur its name is Gajahangr or Gajar, which 
seems to be radically at least, the same with Gajahera, 
given there also to the Arbor concdiorum The frmt 
may be eaten raw, but is very poor mdeed 

142 The Piper of this distnct also is the Ficus 
religiosa of the Encyclopedic, and is very common. 

143 The only tree called Gular that I found m this 
district IS the Ficus glomerata of Dr Roxburgh It is 
not common. 

144 The name of the Ficus symphytifolia is here 
written Kotha dumar This also is here uncommon. 

145 The Ficus sativa is here called Chiniya 
Anmir as bemg supposed to have come from Chma 
while m Behar (No 171) itis supposed to have come 
from Europe or Persia (Velayet), tor both countries are 
confounded under a common denomination 
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146. The Angjir or Hindustani fig, mentioned in 
the account of Behar (No. 172), grows here in a few 
gardens, but is chiefly reared by the Muhammedans. 

147. The Artocarpus integrifolia is not more plenti- 
ful than in Behar, and is called Katahar. 

148. The Barhar as in Behar (No. 174) seems to 
be in more request. 

149. The Sehora of Behar (No. 175) is more 
common than in that district. 

150. The Mulberry of this district is that which is 
most common in Behar (No. 176), and I suppose is 
called merely Tut, because no other kind, so far as I 
know, is reared. 

151. The Papita of Bhagalpur (No. 173) is very 
rare in this district, and in most parts, I observe, is 
chiefly reared near places where Europeans have frequ- 
ented. I am inclined to think that in Asia it is an exotic 
and originally came from America. 

152. The species of elm called Chulmuli in Bhagal- 
pur (No.l74) in the woods of Jagadispur is called Chilbi 
a name radically the same ; but in Ekwari it is called 
Bohuyar. In this district it is a common tree, and 
grows large, but is considered as of little or no use and 
its leaves have a strong disgusting smell. 

153. The species of Celtis, which in Bhagalpur 
(No. 176) is called Chamari Tilayi, is found on the hills 
of this district, where it is called Tetra. 

154. The Antidesma called Tarsi and Mathasura 
in Bhagalpur (No. 177) in the woods of Jagadispur is 
called Aknuna. 

155. In the woods near Shergarthe name Amta, 
differing in gender only from the Amti of Behar (No 180, 
181), which IS applied both to the last mentioned tree 
and to another species of Antidesma, is given to a tree 
which has every appearance of belonging to that genus, 
but I saw it only in leaf. It differs from the Bara Amti 
of Behar in having smooth leaves, and from the Chhota 
Amti in having its leaves nearly insipid. On this account 
it may very possibly be the Noeli Tali (Hort . Mai. IV. 
56) of Rheede, which is the Antidesma alexiteria 
of modern botanists. The virtues and use, however, 
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attnbuted by the great Dutch botanist to his plant ' are 
here totally unlmown. 

These are the trees which I can refer to the natural 
arrangement of Jussieu 

156 The names Sahajana and Munka, given m 
Behar (No 184) to the Monnga ptengosperma, are at 
Arab wntten Sahiyan and Monga. The tree is common 
m gardens 

157 The Kanor of Behar (No 186) at Elcwan is 
called Jahar, and at Jagadispur Chilhuya. 

158 1 now mention some trees which I saw only 
in leaf, and concerning the place of which m the system I 
can form no conjecture upon which great reliance can be 
placed 

159 The Maha Meda of the dniTOists of Jagadis 
pur I am told is called Madalkn at Patna, where its 
bark is used in mediane. It has the habit or general 
appearance of a Tomex and may perhaps be the Vagnal 
of Rouggopur (No 38) or Tomex sebifera but without 
companng the dned specimens which at present I have 
no opportumty of doing it is impossible to speak dea 
dedly 

160 The Bhorkund of Bhagalpur (No 191) is 
common on the hills of this distnct, but I have been 
unable to procure the flower 

161 The Sikat is a large tree found both m the 
forests of Jagadispurand along the Son, It has alternate 
entire leaves, a little hairy on both sides, and wants 
stipules It may possibly be a Terminaha. 

162 The Patayi of the forests near the Son has 
somewhat the appearance of an Uvana. It grows to a 
large sue and its leaves are bitter The natives dry 
and powder them and throw the jxiwder into stagnant 
pools which kills or stiroefies the fish. 

163 The Kan of Jagdispur, or Bhorar of the 
forests along the Son, has a great resemblance to the last 
and still more to the Gandhai of Bhagalpur (No 92) 
which I conjectured to be an Uvana, It must be 
observed that the name Bharar has a considerable 
resemblance to Bohuyar given to the Ulmus int^nfolia 
(No 152), and I suspect are radically the same. In fact 
the two trees have a considerable resemblance, especially 
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in smell, which although very disagreeable to human 
organs, has something very attractive to the ant. I do 
not however think that the Kari or Bhorar can be an 
Ulmus, because I can perceive in it no traces of sti- 
pules. 

164. The Ghorkaran of this district has no kind of 
affinity to the species of Ailanthus, which in Behar is 
called by that name , but here is denominated Achin 
(No. 135). The Ghorakaran of this district on the 
contrary has the strongest resemblance to the two last 
trees, and is probably an Uvaria. In the forests along 
the Son it grows to a middling size. 

165. The Dud Khiri is a tree which grows on the 
table land and has alternate elliptical leaves slightly 
serrated, and no stipules. 

166. The Bairawa found in the same place has a 
great resemblance to the last, but has smaller and thicker 
leaves. They both have a considerable resemblance 
to some Ehretias, especially to the Katguya of Ronggo- 
pur (No. 54). 

167. The Beri is a large tree, which grows in the 
forests both of Jagadispur and along the Son. Its 
foliage resembles that of the two trees last described, 
but it has stipules. 

168. The Belawat is a tree which grows in the 
forests along the Son, has large scattered leaves irregu- 
larly indented about the edges, and has a strong resemb- 
lance to the genus Cordia. 

Concerning reeds I have very little to say. The 
only plants properly so called in this district are confined 
almost entirely to a few sandy parts on the banks of the 
Ganges, where I had no opportunity of examining them, 
but presume that they are the same as grow in the similar 
situations of Behar. In the interior a very few houses 
have round the yard screens of the reed called Sar, 
which I presume, from the appearance of the leaf, is the 
same with . the reed which in Bhagalpur bears the same 
name. 

Of the 327 square miles of clear waste land that is 
in the level country, perhaps two-thirds are covered with 
the Khatra, a long harsh grass, which is common also in 
Behar, and is also plentiful in many woods where the 
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trees are rather thin. On the table land the same grass 
IS also common m certam parts , bat many other of still 
less value are intermixed ' 

The only Linds that deserve notice are the Sabe 
mentioned m the accounts of Bhagalpur and Behar and 
which is found m abundance and another called Bagujn 
which answers the same purposes but is said to be 
different I heard of it onJy in the division of Sangyot 
and could not procure a specimen of the plant in a state 
fit for botamcal examination. 

With r^ard to the spontaneous plants used for food 
there is little new to remark In some reservoirs of the 
large estate called Chayanpur, there grows a spontaneous 
nce, which is called Tern Pasar I did not see it 
growing but it is not probably different from that which 
grows m the marshes of Puraiuya. The fishermen 
collect the gram, giving one half to the owner of the 
reservoirs. It is used chiefly m religious ceremomes, 
beuig considered very pure, as having been raised wiffi 
out the labour of the sined ox. 

The Kharwars of the hills before harvest are often 
reduced to the necessity of using vanous substances m 
place of grain. The flowers and kernels of the Mauhuya 
(Trees, No 27) and the kernels of the Tengd (Trees 
No 31) Piyar (Trees No 113) Makai (see Trees, 
No 117) and Sakuya (Trees No 47) are those 
employed and have been all already mentioned, except 
the Makai, of which I know nothmg, and the Pujar 
which are too oleagmous to form a wholesome food, 
although they may be used m place of almonds , but they 
have by no means such a fine taste. 

Wild Yams are altogether neglected or unknown, at 
least by the name Alu In the woods of Jagadispur I 
heard of a root called Hathi which the poor use m tunes 
of scaraty boding it like a yam and it may be one , 
but I did not see it. The only spontaneous plants of a 
succulent nature that are collected for cumes are the 
frmt of the Gardenia uligmosa (Trees, No 37), the 
legumes of some Banhinias (Trees Nos 96 and 97) the 
fi^ called Gular (Trees No 143) and Kotha dumar 
(Trees No 144), the tender shoots of the Petar, a plant 
that wiU be afterwards mentioned , the cucurbitaceous 
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fruits called Parwar or Palwal and Karela, and a plant 
called Ram Chona. The two cucurbitaceous fruits are 
also cultivated, but the spontaneous kinds are eatable. 

Although a good many families cannot afford to pur- 
chase vegetables of any kind, few leafy vegetables that are 
absolutely spontaneous are sought after. The poor are 
allowed to take for their pot the superfluous plants of 
several crops that when young will form a bad curry. 
The Kalmi or Karmi, Convolvulus repens, the Helangche 
or Jessioeva repens, the Bethuya or Chenopodium 
and Gendhari or Amaranthus often already mentioned, 
are used when no green crop is procurable as are also 
the Banpeyaj, a species of Asphodelus, and the Dhakni 
a species of Malva, neither, so far as I know, described 
by botanists. I heard also of plants called Saronchi, 
Chetheil, Pangeha guriya and Chilkar being used, but 
did not see them. 

The only acid seasoning that can be procured 
without purchase is that of the Jhar Bayar, as in Behar. 

The only common wild fruits, and these more 
execrable than hips or haws, are the same as in 
Behar. A few others, still more wretched have 
been mentioned in the accounts of the forests. 
Having at Patna heard that "a great many of the 
medicinal herbs used there came from the woods of 
Jagadispur, I took with me a Pasari or druggist, and on 
my arrival near the woods, hired one of the Cheros who 
collect drugs to accompany him, all the time that I was 
near tehse forests. They made daily excursions in 
search of herbs, but added little to my stock of know- 
ledge. The plants were not in flower, and, what was 
worse, the two authorities very often differed, which 
convinces me that in the investigation of the native 
materia medica the utmost caution is necessary to pre- 
vent mistakes that may be of a very fatal nature For 
the reasons mentioned in the account of Behar, I do 
not think it necessary to enter into the details of this 
subject. There remain to be mentioned a few plants 
that are applied to various purposes* 

There is a dwarf species of Phoenix, which has no 
stem {cattd^x)^ and which seems to have been known 
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even to Pliny It grows in all dry situations m India 
where the soil is stony, or ol a hard clay In this dis 
tnct it 18 called Palawat, and its leaves are bruised and 
formed mto ropes of a very bad quahty Near Bhojpur, 
in the old channel of the Ganges, which has been des- 
cribed m the topography there ctow large quantities of 
a flag called Gongd and Petar It has the appearance of 
a Typha or Spargamum but I saw only the roots and 
leaves. The roots consist of large fibrous masses 
which send out shoots that are proliferous and are eaten 
by the poor as a succulent v^table , but the leaves are 
the part most in demand and resemble in size and struc 
ture those of the Typha Palustns The mats commonly 
used in all that vicinity as bedding are made of these 
leaves interwoven In the middle and western parts of 
the district, which are best cultivated, and where grass 
for thatch is distant, the people use for this purpose the 
leaves of a Sarpus which they call Nerai. I saw only 
the leaves and root but am told by natives well acquain 
ted with plants that it is the Godan of the native physi 
mans, which is the Cyperus dukts of Rumph (vol 6 
plate 3 fig 1) called by Willdenow Sctrpms Planit 
gtntus although there is no saying whether he meant the 
Indian or an Amencan plant descnbed by Rottbol, and 
probably totally different The Nerai when I saw it, 
had none of the bulbs to its root, by which the Godan is 
known , but the natives say that these bulbs grow at 
certam seasons only and they pretend to be sure about 
the idenbty of the plants It grows m ditches and waste 
comers amoi^ the nee fields. Its thatch is very infenor 
to even the Khatra , but its use is more economical than 
that of straw for which the cattle have the most urgent 
necessity The climbing plant, called Vmtiiago MacU 
raspalana by botamsts in the woods of Jagadispur, is 
called Kewagli From its seed can be expressed an oil 
that may be used for food , but the seed is there more 
commonly preserved and given to the cattle In the dry 
season the leaves also are an useful forage and the 
branches are then loped to bring them within the cattle s 
reach 

Minerals — In this distnct the mineral appear 
mces scarcely admit of a division most of what is to 
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be said refers to the hills, which are everywhere of the 
same structure ; and, commencing with these, I shall 
conclude with a few remarks on such mineral appear- 
ances as occur in the plains. 

The hills of this district, from the Son to its 
western boundary consist of as regular horizontal strata 
as I have ever seen, and the same structure and rocks of 
the same kind continue, I know, at least as far as 
Chandalgar ; only towards that fortress, the hills 
being lower and less abrupt, the horizontal disposition 
is not so evident as in this district, where there 
are immense abrupt precipices that admirably display 
their structure. I must further remark that, although 
the hills here form one table land, and therefore appear 
to have a more level summit than those of Behar, which 
are all either peaks or narrow ridges, yet, notwithstanding 
the horizontal disposition of their strata, not only the 
small detached peaks and ridges that are on both the 
table land, and that are scattered through the plain 
below, but also the sides of the table land are fully as 
abrupt and rugged as any hills of Behar, and they are 
fully higher than the Barabar cluster which consists of 
the most entire granite. With the utmost diligence of 
search I could not perceive the smallest trace of animal 
or vegetable exuvia m any of the stones, of which they 
consist, except in one specimen of calcareous breccia, 
as will be afterwards mentioned. 

The great mass of thes6 hills, at least so far as 
appears on the accessible surface, is a kind of sandstone 
very fit for building, as, although much harder than our 
best freestones, it cuts well with the chisel, and is very 
durable. The stones in the works erected by Sher 
Shah and his family, from A. D. 1529 to 1545, do not 
exhibit the slightest mark of decay from the weather. 
It is much more difficult to break with the hammer than 
freestone, especially where fine grained This is parti- 
cularly remarkable in the small ridge named Maroriya, 
which forms the boundary between this district and 
Merzapur, where the stone is fully as tough as horn- 
blende, and it was with the utmost difficulty that with 
a hammer, weighing about 4 pounds, I could break off 
a small specimen, The grain is very small, and of a 
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brown colour, and the large masses where broken, have 
a very strongly marked conchoidal fracture The strata 
are of very vanous thicknesses, but in general are rather 
thm although very fit for building walls , that is, entire 
masses about a foot thick without flaws or sub-divisions 
arebjr far the most common, and stones capable of 
fonmng large columns 3 feet m diameter, for instance 
are not usual Very fine ones, however, might be pro- 
cured in the quarry at Masai, which will forwards be 
menboned. The c^eat demand however, is for those 
which are much thinner about 3 inches being the thick 
ness best adapted for hand mills and it is m search of 
pieces that will readily split mto such flags that the 
workmen are everywhere bent In general, it must be 
observed that the adjacent strata vary a good deal m 
thickness that is one which is 12 mches thick will 
have the one adjacent on one side 14 mches tluck, and 
the one on the other side only 10 mches thick , but m 
the small detached hill caUed Pateswar, and m the long 
detached ndre south from it the strata or flags are of 
a more unJorm thickness than usual being commonly 
from 4 to 5 mches, and they break readdy square with 
the hammer so that walls built of rough fragments of 
this stone look neater than those cut with the chisel, 
where the strata, bemg of unequal thicknesses the 
stones have, as usual m the nabve buildmgs been placed 
without any attenbon to an uniformity of thickness. In 
this hill of Pateswar notwithstanding this uniformity of 
thickness, the stone vanes more than usual both m the 
size and colour of the grams. In some parts it apiproa 
ches near to a granular homstone m others it approa 
ches to the nature of an aggregate rock. 

In some places the stone is red although not of so 
bright a colour as that on the Ennck in the shires of 
Sbrling and Dumbarton m others it is whitish, but 
not of so pure a shade as the stone used at Edmburgh 
but m most parts it has a colour approaching to brown 
paper, and is not subject to those ochraceous exudabons 
which have injured the appearance of some houses m 
Glasgow built with a stone of this colour These 
colours are here seldom, if ever intermixed as m the 
sihceous rock of Behar often happens. The largest 
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masses that I saw were of one uniform colour, but all 
the three colours are often found in the same vicinity. 
The only exceptions that I lemarked are on the 
detached hill called Pateswar, which has lately been 
mentioned, and on the peaks called Bharkuriya, east 
from the pass of Tarachandi and north from Tilothu, 
which is also detached. Although the great mass of 
this last consists of the usual whitish coloured sand- 
stone, there are portions of a larger grain that have 
different shades of grey disposed in alternate layers 
without any separation of substance, and which have 
much the appearance of a very small-grained gneiss. 
It ought to be remarked, that on Bharkuriya it is the 
larger grained stones which have the colours disposed in 
alternate zones, while on Pateswar this disposition is 
observed on the fine grained stone. 

Owing to its hardness, the sandstone of this dis- 
trict serves not only for building, but is used for the 
mortars of sugar-mills, for millstones, for potters’ 
wheels, and for the stones used to grind the seasoning 
for curry ; and for these latter purposes a considerable 
quantity is still quarried. The demand for building is 
at present very trifling, as few works are carried on in 
the vicinity, and Chandalgar being close by the river 
supplies all places at a distance. The stones, however, 
of both places are exactly of the same nature. In this 
district I observed that the workmen never dig to any 
considerable depth, and it seems to be the rocks only 
near the surface which have been softened by the action 
of the air and by a partial decay, that are fit for use. 
Nor is it every part of even the surface that works 
easily, or that affords laige masses of a suitable nature. 
These circumstances render the quarries less numerous 
than might be expected, especially in places that are 
easily accessible. On most parts of the table land, 
indeed, there is abundance of stone fit for building, 
which greatly facilitated the construction of Rautas and 
Shergar, but the bringing stones from thence would be 
an enormous expense, and the precipice by which the 
table land is bounded is almost everywhere surrounded 
at the bottom by a mass of small broken fragments, to 
remove which would be exceedingly difficult even were 

84 
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good stone to be found on the removal, which is very 
doubtful, as the lower strata are perhaps nowhere sand 
stone In the pass east from Shahasram, at Tara 
chandi, where both hills gradually slope down to each 
other without any great overhanging preapice, is the 
quarry to which there is by far the easiest access , and 
it IS mdeed capable of famishing excellent materials for 
building to any extent, and with very little trouble. 
The only other quarry that is easily accessible is at 
Asman Kothi near Chayanpur, on a small detached lull 
that IS less abrupt than usual Why all the quarners 
do not work at these accessible places it would be diffi 
cult to say , but m many places mey prefer going to the 
top of the hills from whence even the small stones for 
hand mills and rubbmg curry are brought with much 
trouble, nor is there any apparent difference between 
the stones there and at places which are of easy access. 

The finest stones, especially those for the mortars 
of sugar tniUs, which require very large masses come 
from a small detached lull callM Masai , and although 
the quarry is high the preapice admits of the stones 
bemg rolled down Most of the smaller stones are pro- 
CurM from various places, Gaighat, Sonpura, Balai 
Surai, and Dihira of me table land near Tilomu, from 
whence they are sent down the Son to Patna. This 
stone, m breaking large masses, discovers a good deal 
of me conchoidaf fracture, and is nowhere of an uniform 
substance, but consists of small earmy grains wim some 
of a nucaceous namre intermixed. Not only me colour 
but me size of me grains, even m me lands which are 
reckoned equally good is subject to considerable vana 
tion. In some parts as I have observed, me workmen 
find this stone too hard for mar purpose, aimough to 
external appearance mere is little or no difference, only 
that me softer me stone is, it has usually more of an 
earthy appearance , and that which is too hard, appro 
aches m some places nearer m its appearance to 
granular quartz or petrosilex, and very often contains 
small nodules of quartz, as at Asman Kothi above the 
quarry that is wrou^t, or of omer natures as some on 
Pateswar, me hill lately mentioned. On me detached 
hill, called Suraiya, towards Chayanpur, in some masses 
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scattered on the hill, these immersed nodules are more 
numerous and various than anywhere else, that I have 
seen, and these masses have an exceedingly anomalous 
appearance, as will be afterwards mentioned. In other 
places again, as in Jabra, one of the small detached hills 
towards Naukha, the siliceous stone consists of larger 
grains, rounded indeed at the angles, but evidently con- 
sisting of fat quartz immersed m a powdery matter, 
which I take to be decayed felspar. This exactly re- 
sembles the hard stone in the hill called Kamuya, near 
Loheta in the Bhagalpur district, although that is in a 
vertical arrangement of strata, while those of the Naukha 
hills are most evidently horizontal. In fact I look upon 
the classification of minerals from the position of the 
strata, in which they are found, to be quite contrary to 
nature, and to have arisen from a vague hypothesis con- 
cerning the formation of the earth, which is supported 
by numerous frivolous distinctions, while the most real 
and striking differences are overlooked. 

Far from considering the horizontal or vertical 
divisions of rocks as arising from different circumstances 
attending their creation, I am apt to think rather, that 
they owe their origin to the decay of rocks, that have 
been long exposed to the action of various external 
causes ; but in the^ classification of rocks all such hypo- 
thetical conjectures should be most carefully avoided, 
as only tending to pervert the judgment in the examina- 
tion of nature. How far this sandstone and other 
granular siliceous rocks may descend into the earth, 

I cannot exactly say , because no openings have been 
made, but I am inclined to think, that they are only 
superficial, and that they consist partly of aggregate 
rocks, and partly of siliceous hornstone in a state of 
decay, the aggregate rock having been uppermost, as in 
the small peaks of the hills near Naukha, Pateswar, and 
Bharkuriya, above mentioned, which emerge to no great 
height from the level. The lower strata of the great 
mass of hills, in some places laid bare by torrents, or 
where access could be had to the abrupt rock, would 
appear to be hornstone. One of the curious reason- 
ings,^ arising from the above mentioned hypothesis con- 
cerning the structure of the earth, is that because 
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granite and other aggregate rocks from the summits of 
the highest mountains, (which however is not universal 
ly true) they should be considered as the basis of the 
earth, upon which all other rocks have been deposited. 
Had we in digging to great depths alwara come to such 
aggregate rocla, and never been able to penetrate 
through them the argument wonld, m my opmion, have 
been more tenable. Setting aside, however, these hypo- 
theses, I would observe, that west from Tilothu on the 
summit of the table land, there is a quarry of millstones 
at Surai m no respect different from the usual sand 
stone, and of a whitish colour On descending the 
precipice a little way, there is a Lmd of slate, or very 
thin flag, which was used by an European m the 
vicmity to cover the roof of his house not as slates are 
m Europe, but m place of the tiles, which m India are 
placed homontaUy on the burgers, and are covered with 
a terrace of plaster These slates are about three- 
quarters of an mch thick, very light, and, although of an 
earthy appearance, have not the gntty substance of sand 
stone , but approach nearer to petrosilex m their ap- 
pearance , and a little lower down the rock is more 
deadedly of that nature, and stiU m plates, although 
too thick for the purpose to which the other was applied. 
A httle -south from thence, at the pool sacred to Totala 
Devi, which has been already amply descnbed, the rock 
adjacent to the pool is a homstone still more clearly 
marked and I suspect, that m genera] such extends 
everywhere under the sandstone, but is mostly hid by 
the rubbish which has fallen down, and forms a slope at 
the bottom of the precipice but which at Totala Kund 
has been entirely swept away by the torrent 

This homstone of Totala Kund is of a dark grey 
colour with many black micaceous grams such as 
abound m the sandstone, and consists of very flne grains, 
but it has a perfect conchoidal fracture, and is very 
hard The gradual transitions from it to the perfect 
formed sandstone may be admirably traced on the face of 
the immense rock, over which the torrent falls , and the 
real nature of the strata is clearly shown not to be essen 
tially different from that of the sihceous jasper, or 
homstone, fully described in the account of Behar , that 
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IS, it evidently consists of trapezoidal masses, formed by 
horizontal and vertical fissures. Towards the summit 
of the rock, where it has decayed into standstone, the 
horizontal fissures are those that are chiefly conspicuous, 
and indeed resemble the rows of a well built wall ; while 
towards the bottom, where the rock is most entire, and 
stillapetrosilex, the vertical fissures are the most distinct, 
although even thei e the horizontal ones are abundantly 
manifest, both uniting in the first 60 feet of the ascent 
to give the trap or stair form to the rock. An inscrip- 
tion carved on this rock has already been fully ex- 
plained, so far as it tends to throw light on the history 
of the people , but it is curious also, as throwing light on 
the history of the earth. It has been usually supposed, 
that the hills are perpetually suffering rapid decay, and 
are sweeping with great speed into the ocean , but here 
we have the naked face of a perpendicular rock exposed 
to the united action of wind, sun, and water, in the 
very manner in which these great causes of decay should 
operate most violently, for between 800 and 900 years. 
During this long period the letters remain perfectly dis- 
tinct, nor can the rock have lost one-hundredth part of 
an inch from its surface. The time required, on such 
data, to produce any considerable effects on the earth, 
is so monstrous, as to render the whole hypothesis 
doubtful , nor has the alluvial earth, swept from the 
mountains of the countries longest known in history, 
been able to fill a corner of the smallest lake, much less 
to make those changes in the ocean that are supposed 
to have taken place ; nor need it be apprehended, that 
in a million of years will even Constitution Hill be 
carried from the good people of London to the Godwyn 
sands and much less, that the grandeur of the Alps 
should suffer a perceptible diminution. Although, as 
I have said, the appearance of horizontal strata is every- 
where in this district most clearly marked ; yet the 
vertical fissures show themselves in many other places 
besides Totala Kund, and in some parts have separated 
from the surface of a perpendicular rock large masses, 
which stand thus insulated in the most fantastic manner, 
and threaten to overwhelm whoever approaches their 
tottering basis. One of the most curious of these is at 
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the preapice bounding on the south ditch at the Katho- 
tiya gate Rautas where a chasm, not above 14 foot 
wide, Berates to a considerable length a thin mass of 
rock at least 100 feet high. Yet it is evident, that this 
chasm existed m its present state when the works were 
built nor is the separated rock above a few feet 
thick 

The sdiceous homstone as formm^ the stratum 
under the sandstone, may be also traced m some other 
places at a considerable distance from Totala Kund, 
supporting the opinion which 1 have stated that the 
sandstone in a great measure has originated from the 
homstone acted upon by various causes of decay At 
Yadunathpur the rock immediately contiguous to the Son 
IS a petrosilex, divided into cuboidal masses by fissures 
some runnmg east and west, some north and south and 
others nearly horizontal, but havmg a sbght dip to the 
south. Where most entire, this homstone is of an uni 
form colour and substance and more perfect than that 
of Totala Kund , but the greater part is much decayed 
and IS crumbling mto fra^ents like dry clay In these 
the substance has been divided mto thm layers of diffe- 
rent colours and curiously waved. In most parts not 
only the larger masses but the fragments mto which 
these are crumblmg are cuboidal In one place how- 
ever I observed it dividing mto vertical plates runmng 
east and west In the nortnera face of the hills I did 
not indeed find the sdiceous homstone forming a rock , 
but the channel of Gupteswan, m the deep recess 
behind Shergar contains numerous sdiceous stones, 
among which are many fine black masses, that serve for 
touchstone and among these I procured a piece of 
colourless rock crystal 

Next to sdiceous stones the calcareous are m these 
hills the most common In general the hmestone is 
found m the part of more moderate ascent, that is at the 
bottom of precipices, by which the table land, and 
detached ndges are surrounded , but I have not been 
able to ascertam whether strata of it penetrate under 
those of the sandstone or whether it is only placed 
adjacent to the sdiceous matter I thmk however that 
the former is the most probable opimon , for it is found 
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very far up in the recesses behind Shergar, and in that, 
through which the Kaimanasa flows, and the former 
reaches very near the centre of the table land. Besides 
being found in these deep recesses towards the centre 
of the table land, it is found in many parts of the lower 
declivity, which surrounds the table land on its eastern 
and northern face ; but I saw none on its southern. The 
whole of the little detached hill named Murli, which stands 
north-east, at a little distance from Rautasgar consists of 
this material, and it is found also on the lower part of 
a small hill called Suraiya, which is detached at a con- 
siderable distance from the north side of the table land. 
Being thus found round and among the sandstone, to- 
wards the lower pai t of the elevations consisting of that 
substance, it may be conjectured, that it penetrates 
under it from one place to the other , but although in 
the places, where it has been wrought, I could perceive, 
that the rock higher up the hill was siliceous, yet I no- 
where so evidently saw the limestone running under the 
sandstone, as the petrosilex does at Totala Kund , and, 
as I have said, the calcareous matter may be only ad- 
jacent to the siliceous rock, and may neither pass under 
it, nor be supported by it , although in one place, as will 
be afterwards mentioned, there is reason to think, that 
the latter at least is the case. In different places the 
calcareous rock assumes very different appearances, 
which I shall now describe 

The most common form is that called Gati by the 
natives. It is the most compact limestone that I have 
ever seen, the grains being perfectly impalpable, and the 
fracture conchoidal, while it emits fire copiously, when 
the rock is struck with a large hammer, and it is very 
difficult to break. It is in general of a very dark grey 
or black colour, and from its first appearance I could 
scarcely convince myself that it was not hornstone. It 
burns however into very white good lime, with which all 
Patna and Shahabad are supplied. In some parts it 
contains white veins, and in others it is composed of 
various zones of different shades of grey, cinereous, red 
and white. The white matter has always a crystallized 
structure ; but where the zones of different colours prevail 
the grain is usually larger, and of a more earthy 
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appearance, Ilian when the colour is uniform A second 
tod of limestone consists of whitish opaque crystals, 
closely compacted together like the sugar candy of Europe 
but small and qmte irregular in form On the surface, 
so far as has been wrought it is full of rents and little 
cavibes, that would prevent it from taking a polish , 
but by diggmg it will probably be found to constitute 
a fine marble A third kind of limestone is the calcare- 
ous Tufa often already menfaoned On the plams it is 
most usually in the form of nodules, but on the hdls it 
more commonly forms a breccia, consistmg of a whitish 
matter in which they are imbedded vanous fragments of 
different colours, but all portions of the limestone called 
Gah This Breccia although entirely calcareous fs not 
applied to use. 

\ fourth appearance of the calcareous matter is 
called Asurhar, and is a very porous irregular brown or 
white tophaceous matter, which looks somewhat as if it 
had been deposited on mosses, but this arises from its 
vanous pores and ramifications being m some places 
Bunute , for it has nothing r^ular in its structure re- 
sembling the stems and leaves of these v^tables yet 
it evidently denves its form from the liqmd calcareous 
matter having flowed on some figured mass, probably 
earth intermixed with some broken stems and leaves of 
plants It has in fact a strong resemblance to what in 
the south of India I have considered as a petrified white 
ants nest but has fewer and smaller pores so that 
its ongm or mould must have been different. This 
makes very good lime. A fifth land of calcareous 
matter is stalactite formed by water droppmg from the 
roof of a cave, which consists of the most common kind 
of limestone Finally another appearance of the cal 
careous matter m this district, is that of stone marl 
which IS called Khan by the natives and in fact strongly 
resembles the mduratM clays called by that name in 
Bhagalpur but it effervesces most strongly m nitnc 
acid and evidently is the compact limestone m a state of 
decay It is chiefly used for white-washmg walls. 

The granular crystallised stone is supposed m 
modem hypothesis to be of pnmitive creation while the 
compact stone is considered as of a much more recent 
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origin; the Tufa, Breccia and Asurhar are considered as 
quite modern, and stalactite, I am ready to admit, is now 
forming. I shall therefore give an account of several of 
the situations in which these substances were observed, 
to see how far appearances agree with the above 
suppositions. 

The small hill of Murli, about a mile north from 
Akbarpur is one entire mass of limestone, about three- 
quarters of a mile long, and 200 feet high, but the rock 
extends under the soil of the plain to an unknown length, 
and at the south end of the hill, where it is wrought, 
may be traced for several hundred yards The great 
mass of the hill consists of the Gati disposed in strata 
nearly horizontal, but having a dip towards the west 
The strata are thin, and in some places have much the 
appearance of flint , but more commonly they are 
somewhat earthy, and the masses consist of various zones 
differing in colour, grey, blacky white, red, and ash, but 
uninterrupted by fissures. In many places their surface 
is covered by white crystallizations. A little way up 
the hill are masses of the breccia, consisting of white 
tufa, having imbedded in it portions of the limestone, 
the angles of which are rounded. 

One of the limestone quarries now much wrought 
is on the bank of the torrent which comes from Totala- 
kund, before it emerges from the recess into which 
that natural curiosity is situated. The right or south 
bank of this torrent is high and abrupt, and having been 
in several places undermined by the water, masses of a 
calcareous breccia have fallen down, and covered the 
surface. It consists of the tufa involving small frag- 
ments, mostly angular, and, so far as I tried, all cal- 
careous , but they are of various appearances, red, gtey, 
ash, and white, the latter always having a crystallized 
structure, while the others are compact. In some places 
also earth has been involved, and I saw two small uni- 
valve shells, one of which I lost in breaking the speci- 
men , but they were both similar, and although they 
look calcined, appear as if they had belonged to some 
of the small snails that are usual among the herbage. 
Although I broke many pieces, I could find no other 
remains of animals ; but these are enough to shew that 
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this breccia la of modem oriM, that is, has been formed 
after animals had inhabited the hills It is everywhere 
quite superficial The abrupt bank m many places is 
earth , but m one place is the quariy of limestone, which 
IS disposed m thm parallel layers, having a dip towards 
the west of about 40 degrees from the honion These 
layers are partly whitish partly hom colour, are very 
fine-grained and compact with a very evident conchoidal 
fracture. In some rarts they are covered with white 
crystallizations and in others the external layers have 
been coated with the tufa. The lime which they pro- 
duce IS beautifully white. In some places the layers are 
not so thm and are rejected by the workmen as not 
burning into lime and in fact they scarcely effervesce 
with the mtnc aad, altough it produces a slight effect 
but in other respects their appearance is exactly similar 
to the limestone and they are encrusted in a sunilar 
manner by the tufa and white crystallizations both per 
fectly calcareous In fact, they are evidently petrosilex 
changing into limestone and are probably connected 
with the homstone of Totala kund, although I could 
not trace them the whole way to an union The natives 
consider them as unnpe limestone. 

In the channel of the torrent or imbedded among 
the pebbles m its banks are some schistose fr agments 
which the natives consider as dead lime They are 
vastly ligditer than limestone and have a great resem 
blance to khan, or mdurated clay and do not effer 
vesce with the mtnc aad but they still retain a good 
deal of the conchoidal fracture and resemble much the 
hghter coloured zones of the limestone, for they are 
either of a white or yellow colour These appear to me 
to be homstone, which has been converted mto a crust 
About a mile north from the mouth of the recess m which 
Totala kund is situated and beyond a little projection 
from the table land called Bhalmandra, there is another 
rpiarry of Umestone of an excellent quality It is 
situated nearly under the quarry of nullstone called 
Surat where the whole summit of the hill is a sand 
stone flag whUe the preapice under it, as I have already 
mentioned consists of homstone slate. On the north 
side of Bhalmandra are two circular recesses, which 
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have very much the appearance of volcanic craters, 
being in the shape of funnels, of which one side has 
given way. The quarry is on the north side of those 
recesses, about half way up the moderate declivity, that 
is at the foot of the perpendicular rock. The surface of 
this declivity is covered with earth, and fragments of the 
sandstone and hornstone slate that have fallen from above. 
At the quarr}^ five or six shafts have been made in an equal 
number of years, for with the first rainy season the roof 
always falls. In the middle of December the workmen 
had begun to form a new one, but had only effected a 
narrow horizontal cut into the face of the hill, after 
carrying which as far as they conveniently could, which 
would be a very little way, they would sink a perpen- 
dicular shaft. The end of their trench was only about 
four feet high, and consisted of a rotten rock in thin 
plates, very much resembling the limestone of Totala- 
kund , but it is considered as useless, although by far 
the greater part effervesces strongly with the nitric 
acid , but many parts, like the unripe limestone of 
Totala-kund, resist in a great measure the action of this 
powerful solvent, and must still be considered as pet- 
rosilex. 

The workmen, after sinking their shaft two cubits 
below where they were working, expected to find two 
cubits thick of good limestone (Gati), of which they 
^ave me specimens. This is in thicker plates than the 
limestone of Totala, the pieces being from four to six 
inches thick, and it has suffered less decay , but its 
grains are larger and have a more shining appearance 
still, however, it has a conchoidul splintery fracture, 
very much like petrosilex. Below this the workmen 
expected to find three cubits of a very compact lime- 
stone, in plates about half an inch thick, and separated 
by a white decaying substance this they call Chanra, 
and never burn, although it effervesces strongly with 
nitric acid. Below this Chanra the workmen expect 
to find four cubits of a white substance, which they 
call ashes {Rak ) ; but what had been dug last year, 
owing to its powdery nature, had been washed away by 
the rain, nor could I procure a specimen. Below these 
ashes the workmen expect to find four cubits of Khari, 
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a very fine white stone marl, with an unctuous feel, as 
if It contained magnesia It is exported to some extent, 
being sent to Patna. An ox load delivered at the foot 
of the hill, IS sold for four anas the load is about 
288 lbs The workmen dig no farther, but the Khan 
rests on a whitish siliceous stone, of a granular nature, 
very like that on the summit of the hill In some places 
this stone is stamed red. From the account of the 
workmen it is undoubtedly m large contiguous masses 
but whether it forms a regular stratum, or consists 
merely of blocks that may be supposed to have fallen 
from the summit, and to have been subsequently covered 
by the matters now mcumbent, I could not from their 
account venture to assert This is however, the place 
where there is the strongest marks of the limestone 
being m a regular stratum passmg under the homstone, 
which IS under the sandstone of these hills 

On the small detached hill nearSuraiya, north from 
the table land at a considerable distance, there are 
quames of compact limestone, both on its northern and 
southern faces. This low hill is of a smooth surface and 
contains no projecting rocks, but the earth is mtermixed 
with fragments of stone some of them very large. 
Above me limestone on its northern face there is very 
little earth, and the quarry consists of thin honionti 
plates covered with an ash coloured crust, like the 
Chanra of Bhalmundra. When the plates are an mch 
or more m thickness they have a resemblance to flmt 
but where thin, they have been entirely converted mto 
the ashcoloured substance that mcrusts the thicker ones 
East from the small trench which has been made to take 
out the lime the stones on the surface consist of 
calcareous plates of a reddish colour m the centre but 
covered with a light^xiloured crust, and mtersected by 
veins of a crystallued nature. This the natives did not 
consider as lime. Higher up the hill the detached 
masses ivere of the whitish sandstone usual m the country 
On the south face of the hill and m the narrow 
pass between it and an adjacent ndge, is a quarry of stone 
marl, called here Khan. It is very white, and less unc 
tuous than that of Bhalmundra , but it used for the 
same purposes. It contains many masses of limestone. 
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not yet changed into marl. Immediately below the 
marl, in the passage between the two hills, the naked 
rock appears, and consists of thin plates of compact 
limestone, in general horizontal, in some however verti- 
cal ; but this latter appearance I consider as a deception, 
as will be afterwards explained. Above the Khari the 
hill was covered, as on the north side, with fragments 
of the usual sandstone , but among these I found some 
which had an exceedingly anomalous appearance, res- 
embling a breccia with a sandy cement, and nodules of 
various sorts, some of them much resembling the lime- 
stone, but on these the nitric acid produces no effect. 
This stone, as I have before mentioned, has a most 
anomalous appearance, and looks as if it had undergone 
the action of fire The last place where I shall notice 
the compact limestone, is at the caves of Gupti Benares, 
the situation of which, in a recess near the centre of the 
table land, has been amply described in the topography. 
On the right bank of the Guptiswar, a little before that 
torrent turns west, at the bottom of a perpendicular 
precipice of the usual sandstone, is a large rock over- 
hanging the stream, but in other parts sloping gradually 
to the foot of the precipice. It consists of compact 
limestone, m plates entirely resembling that of Totala 
kund, and from one line to two inches thick. In 
general the plates are horizontal ; but in some places 
they are curiously waved, so that in sections of them in 
certain places, they would appear vertical which will 
explain the appearance of such in the last described 
place. Some of the thinner plates have a white crys 
tallized structure, and some contain very distinct veins 
of white crystals , but the general mass has entirely the 
external appearance of petrosilex, and is both hard and 
tough. 

The entrance into the cave is a little way up the 
hill, and is as high and wide as the usual dimensions of 
the different chambers of the cave, which are usually 
about IS feet wide, and 12 feet high. The sides and 
bottom are very uneven, having very steep ascents and 
descents, while one side of the floor is often lower than 
the other, and shelving rocks project very irregularly 
from either side. The plans (No, 33) will show the 
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general distnbubon of the apartments The first 
apartment extends pretty straight east from the mouth 
for about 380 feet having two great descents, one near 
each end The farther extremity is called Fatal Ganga, 
or the nver of the pit, but there is no stream. At 3ie 
end, indeed is a small hole, which may possibly lead 
to a subterranean over but I have not heard, that any 
one has ventured to penetrate through this opening 
About the middle of its length this first gallery sends 
a branch to the south east, which after miming 87 feet 
rejoins the mam gallery but before it does so it sends 
to the east a very narrowed low passage through which 
the visitant must creep on his hands and knees It is 
about 11 feet long and leads into the west end of 
another gallery similar to the first, and extending about 
370 feet to the west About 140 feet from its west end 
it IS crossed at right angles by a similar gallery The 
south arm of this is the most considerable is about 
240 feet long and contains the chief object of worship 
The north arm is only 92 feet long and is narrower 
and lower than mort other parts of the cave, but ter 
minates m an apartment called Tulan Chaura, which is 
92 feet long, and m the middle is both vnde and lofty 
At the ends of these galleries also are narrow passages, 
which probably commumcate with other gallenes and 
apartments , but these have not been explorM The air 
m this cave is by no means hot The thermometer on 
the 15th of January at Patalganga stood at 76°, whde m 
the open air it stood at 78° Neither was the air m any 
degree offensive, notwithstanding that, for the first 200 
feet from the mouth, the cave nestles bats innumerable, 
and that I had ivith me between 40 and SO people with 
four or five torches There seem to be strong currents 
of air m the cave which prevent the stench of the bats 
from bemg oppressive , nor do the crowds of pilgnms 
with very numerous torches find any mconvemence from 
want of fresh air Excessive darkness seems to be the 
reason why the bats do not go farther mto the cave. 
Even at Patalganga two torches produced so little 
effect, that I could not see from one side of the cave to 
the other and the persons with me had the most strange 
apfiearance from the partial lUummation which the 
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torches occasioned. A good deal of this obscurity is 
no doubt owing to its requiring a considerable time to 
suit the eye to see in such darkness, after it has been 
long exposed to the glare of an Indian day, which in 
these recesses is strongly augmented by the rocks. 
After a longer stay, even in the farthest recesses, the 
darkness produced less remarkable effects , but still is 
more striking than I could have imagined , and no doubt 
far exceeds that in a room of equal dimensions, however 
closely shut for the occasion. I had been led to expect 
many images in this cave ; but, what are called such, 
are stalactites. Water drops from many parts of the 
roof ; and wherever there is a drip, a stalactite forms on 
the place where it falls, and often also on the rock from 
whence it comes. The former kind at first assumes the 
appearance of a mushroom, which botanists call Lyco- 
perdo7t. The mass, as it increases, rises more in height 
than it expands in width , and, its head being rounded, it 
has a strong resemblance to the phallus of a Siva Lingga. 
The individual stalactite, however, worshipped as the 
great god (Mahadeva), besides one great member about 4^ 
feet high, contains several smaller, which surround the 
largest, and at the base are united with it into one mass, 
each being formed by a separate drip. The greatest 
mass of stalactite is in the crooked gallery, from whence 
the narrow passage leads into the interior. There are 
three several stdactites, such as that called Mahadeva, 
and which are called the five sons of Pandu , while from 
the roof above them are suspended many stalactitic 
flaps, like the ears of elephants, but much larger. I had 
for some time great difficulty in procuring a specimen , 
as I found, that breaking anything in the cave would be 
considered as a gross impiety, and give offence , but I at 
length met with an incipient stalactite, like a large 
mushroom, adhering to a small detached stone, and 
immediately put it into my pocket, without saying a 
word. 

The natives have given no name to these stalactites, 
considering them as images of the gods , but a piece of 
the same substance, of a very fine crystalline quality was 
brought to me by a man, who said, that he had broken 
it from a rock on the table land, near Buduya, a little 
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north west from Rautas. He called it Silajit, which 
seems to imply merely an exudation from stone for this 
has no sort of resemblance to the Silajit of Behar 
When I procured this calcareous Silajit, I was far from 
the place from whence it was alleged to have come nor 
when in its vicinity did I hear of any lime being found on 
the table land and I suspect that the man had broken 
it from some rock on the way up to Buduya by the great 
recess of Kariyan wh.ch abounds m limestone. On the 
right side of the Karmanasa, in the narrow glen through 
which it runs for some way after having fallen down 
the siliceous precipice called Chhanpathar, are several 
small calcareous rocks The greater part consist of the 
substance Asurhar which has been already abundantly 
described. One of these rocks consists of whitish crys- 
tallized grams irregular in form and irregularly com 
parted together This must be considered as an aggre- 
gate rock and has already been sufficiently described. 
It seems to be of a similar nature with the marble called 
Leruya, which has been mentioned in the account of 
Bhagalpur The nodules of calcareous Tufa so common 
in magalpur and Behar are common also in the level 


part oY this district and are sometimes burned mto 
lime. Here they are found in two situations one quite 
superficial m the channels of rivers where it is usually 
called Akara the other imbedded m a yellowish clay 
at some distance below the surface, and there it is called 


Gangti or Grangat On the bank of the Ganges in this 
district this substance is much less common than in some 


others because most of the banks here are contmually 
undergoing changes one side giving way, while the new 
land IS forimng opposite, and in such situations I have 
never observ^ the calcareous nodules It is always 
found so far as I hitherto know nhere the banks con 


sist of a yellow or red clay, m which there is not the 
smallest appearance of stratification which seem to me 
never to have been swept away by the nver and pro 
bably to have once been rocks of the kinds usually 
callM pnrmtive but now decayed into this clay As 
such clays are found chiefly on the south or right bank 
of the Ganges near the promontones of the Vmdhiyan 
mountains, it is on this side chiefly that the calcareous 
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matter is found ; nor do I recollect between Rajamahal 
and Allahabad having seen it on the northern or left 
bank in above four or five places. In some places it is 
found in the bottom of the river forming stony flats, very 
dangerous, but not numerous. Most of such, as I ob- 
served, were of course above water, and I suspect, that 
all are dry, when the river is lowest. It generally forms 
large crusts two or three inches thick, full of holes, cavi- 
ties, protuberances, and inequalities of all kinds, and 
adhering to the surface of the clay near the low water 
mark ; but intermixed with these crusts are many detach- 
ed nodules of very various forms, and often cylindri- 
cal, and branched like corals. These, I suspect, are 
formed in the clay, and fall down from thence on the 
beach, as the enveloping substance is worn by torrents , 
for, as I have before said, such are found in the clay at 
a distance from any river. The crusts seem to be 
a formation by the water, when it is near the lowest , 
but the clay seems to be as necessary as the water to 
the formation, probably as affording the calcareous 
matter, the particles of which gradually unite, as the 
river slowly washes the clay. When the river is swollen 
and rapid, it sweeps away the whole in which manner I 
explain the appearance of the crusts near low 'water mark 
alone. Air is perhaps necessary to the operation, at 
least I have seen no crusts formed, where the clay ap- 
peared to be constantly covered There can be no 
doubt, I think, that the formation is still going forward 
On the banks of the Yamuna, where there is often 
gravel, the calcareous matter has in some places in- 
volved, this, forming a breccia, the nodules in which are 
mostly siliceous. 

Although both the siliceous and calcareous rocks of 
this district make a strong resistance to the hammer, and 
break under it with more difiiculty than one would expect 
from their hardness, which is a kind of presumption of 
their containing magnesia , yet the rocks considered as 
appertaining to the genus magnesia are very few in num- 
ber. On the detached hill, however, named Masai, there 
is a very fine quarry of indurated potstone, a little south 
from that of sandstone already mentioned. It is a con- 
siderable height up the hill, is disposed m fine horizontal 
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strata, and may be wrought to a great extent without 
any ejcpense m clearing, while the stones may be allowed 
to shde down the sloping part of the hiU, the quarry being 
at the bottom of the precipice, nor to look at it from a 
distance would one think, that it is difierent from the 
other parts of the hill, which consist of sandstone 
AhaUyna Bai is said to have taken the stones from this 
quarry with which she mtended to build a bndge on the 
part of the Karmanasa, situated m the Merzapur distnct, 
but at present the only demand is for making Lmggas 

The indurated pots tone of Masai evidently runs under 
the strata of sandstone, and much of the same substance 
may be had in every part of the lulls, for at a very remote 
place m the head of the great recess of Kariyan near 
Rautas above a rmne of mum, slate and pyntes, there is 
a stratum of the same kmdas at Masai but rather harder 
being as it were, more impregnated with siliceous 
homstone 

This naturally leads me to describe tbeminesofalum, 
slate and martial pyntes which the nahves confound 
under the general name of Kasis, as from both they pro- 
cure a very impure salt of this name which seems to be 
a sulphat of iron mixed with much earthy matter and 
somewhat deliquescent The best mme is situated at the 
bottom of one of the receses in the great glen called 
Kanran, which on account of this mme is called Kasis- 
lya Kho The rmne is at the bottom of a perpendicular 
rock, over which m the ramy season a small torrent falls 
from a tremendous height and which displays admirably 
the structure of the mountain. The strata are nearly 
homontal with a slight dip to the east; but vertical 
fissures may be also traced and one of these has separated 
from the surface of an adjacent preapice a mass of rock 
as singular as that at the Kathobya ghat of Rautas It 
may be 50 feet high, 100 long 10 feet wide at the base 
and 8 feet at the top, and when viewed from one end has 
the appearance of a natural column, standing quite erect 
at a little distance from the precipice, from which it has 
separated The highest strata above the mine consist of 
the usual sandstone. Below that is the mdurated pot 
stone just now mentioned Below that agam is the ore 
which runs round all the head of the recess, and from 
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the potstone to the bottom of the precipice may be 10 
feet thick ; but it may sink deeper, no pains having been 
taken to ascertain its extent. So rude indeed are the 
workmen, who supply the manufacturers with mineral, 
that they use no iron implement, but break off pieces with 
a loose stone, which is a very laborious undertaking, as 
the ore is so hard, that it emits sparks of fire, when 
struck by a pick-axe. The workmen have however made 
a considerable excavation, and will continue enlarging it, 
until the roof falls, when the mine will be deserted as 
impracticable. The ore is of two kinds, that may at 
once be distinguished by the colour of the efflorescence, 
by which they are covered. The ore which composes by 
far the greatest part of the mine, has a very strong resem- 
blance to the ore of alum, that is common in the south- 
west of Stirlingshire, is of a schistose nature, but where 
exposed to the air is covered by a yellow efflorescence, con- 
sisting in part of sulphur. Sulphur is indeed a necessary 
ingredient in ores of alum , but in that of Stirlingshire I 
have not observed, that it effloresces on exposure to the 
air. The efflorescence on the ore of this district is not 
however entirely, nor even mostly sulphur , but thrown on 
the coals swells up from the water of crystallization, that 
it contains , and except impurities, mixed with it in taking 
from the rock, it is almost entirely soluble in cold water, 
so that the sulphur is merely a superficial efflorescence 
from the salt. This ore is little heavier than the potstone, 
under which it lies. 

The other ore, which forms a band about two feet 
thick, IS covered above by two or three feet of the slaty 
kind, while it rests on a stratum of it,, of unknown thick- 
ness, and is a very heavy martial pyrites, or sulphuret of 
iron, in small irregular masses thickly imbedded in a 
black fine grained substance, probably of a similar nature 
with the schistose ore. The surface of this pyritical ore 
IS covered by a beautiful white, or blueish saline crust, 
differing only from the former, in not being stained 
yellow by sulphur. It loses its colour by keeping in 
a corked bottle, and even there attracts moisture, so as 
to become viscid. I have little doubt, that this is the 
sleepieita and alumen of the Greeks and Romans, to 
whom our alum would appear to have been unknown. 
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About four or five miles north from the mouth of 
the great recess called Konyan, m the bottom of which 
the above mine is situated, there is another, which is m 
a recess called Amjhor This is semiarcular, and 
placed m a projecting part of the hills, and it has a good 
deal of the funnel appearance supposed to indicate the 
crater of a volcano At the entrance is a small detached 
peak, on the lower part of which, at least, there is 
a compact Iimestome, Uke that of Murh, and perhaps 
the whole, as m Murli may consist of that substance. 
As usual here the recess is surrounded by a perpendi 
cular rock, extending about a third of the way to the 
bottom, whde the two remaimng thirds slope rapidly, 
and are covered with loose stones, earth and trees. To- 
wards the bottom of the recess the perpendicular rock 
extends lower than usual and the horizontal fissures 
are not there so distinct as in most rarts of this district, 
although they may be easily traced, but vertical ones are 
more evident A large torrent descends there down 
the rock, and forms a pool at its bottom , but I did not 
ascend so far, turning to my right, that is towards the 
north, where a smaller recess named Telkap opens mto 
the larger, and is that m which the mme is situated 
The only road to pass into the smaller recess is along 
the channel of a torrent that falls down a preapice at 
Its bottom. I ascended this channel wbich is very 
steep, and filled with great fragments of rock, until I 
came to a perpendicular rock about 20 feet high but 
the great precipice at least 200 feet perpendicular, was 
perhaps 200 yards distant, nor on account of the smaller 
one could I reach it The mme of Kasis is however at 
the bottom of the smaller precipice, which is not the 
solid rock but consists of large fragments heaped one 
on the other There can however be no doubt that 
the hdl here is exactly of the same structure as at 
Kasisiya Kho for these fragments consist of three kmds 
of stone. Two of these were the ordinary sandstone, 
one red and the other brownish, the third was a black 
indurated potstone, exactly like that above the ore at 
Kasisiya 

The whole stratified matter under the precipice of 
loose blocks consists of ore of Kasis, but its extent is 
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nowhere defined except at the surface ; for neither bot- 
tom nor ends have been laid bare The space that has 
been exposed is about 20 feet long and 6 feet high , but 
it is very probable that it may reach all the way to the 
mine at Kasisiya-kho, and that it may extend west under 
the hills, to a great distance. The greater part of the 
ore, as at Kasisiya, consists of a black schistose lightish 
substance, disposed in horizontal plates. In the centre 
this substance is not covered by any efflorescence, and 
IS lighter than the ore at Kasisiya. At one end it is 
heavier, and was covered with a saline crust. At the 
other end it has suffered much decay, is quite rotten, 
and its masses are covered by a white powder, and are 
much lighter than the other parts. Although all these 
are used as ores that of the heaviest end is reckoned 
the best. 

Under the central part of the schistose ore there is 
here also visible the pyritical ore, similar to that of 
Kasisiya, and covered by a saline efflorescence. The 
natives call the efflorescence, whether yellow, white or 
blue, the flower of Kasis, and it is probable that until of 
late years these alone were used , for the first work- 
ing of the mines the natives universally attribute to 
an European, whom they call Phogal who settled here 
to make indigo, and showed them the process for ex- 
tracting Kasis. He died after a residence of four or 
five years, and his house is now a ruin. Since the 
natives have obtained the art of procuring the Kasis by 
boiling the ore, the efflorescence has been much neg- 
lected. Mr. Phogal wrought both mines, but since his 
death that at Amjhor has been deserted. In the account 
of manufactures I shall mention the piocess now used at 
Kariyari. 

In many parts of this district also a carbonate of 
soda effloiesces on the surface, and is collected by the 
washermen, but is not prepared in any manner nor 
brought to market. I have nothing new to add on the 
subject, the appearances here being the same as in 
Behar. I have only to observe, that in a field about 
half a mile north from the Thanah of Ramjar, which is 
covered with the soda, I dug a well. The soil on the 
surface was a poor clay, containing much yellow ochre. 
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and produced very little herbage. As the well was sunk 
the earth became more and more sandy, and the quan 
tity of ochraceous matter diminished, so that from 
yellow it changed to a pale ash or whitish colour A1 
though at the bottom it was very sandy it contained 
a quantity of clay suffiaent to render the dry clods 
pretty hard. The water was found at 14 feet from the 
surface and was sweet enough to the taste, nor did it 
effervesce with aads but on evaporating a kettle full 
to a small quantity, which was rather muddy, this effer 
vesced stongly with the nitnc acid. Whether or not 
this effervescence was occasioned by soda or lime I had 
no means of ascertaming It must be observed that the 
water which I have mentioned in the account of Bhagal 
pur as being sweet although immediately under the 
soda, may have been of the same nature with this as 
I made no trial of it by evaporation. 

In many villages there are wells which contain a 
mawkish water called Khara, quite unfit for dnnlong but 
highly prisai tor the irrigation of the gardens. These 
are entirely of lie same nature with those m Behar, 
and seem to owe their qualities chiefly to a combinahon 
of soda, although this by no means efiloresces on the 
surface where these wells are m general found and the 
water of the wells dug where this effloresces is sweet 
such as I have above descnbed although it no doubt 
contains a little saline matter In the Rmngar division 
are many wells containing a salme water from whence 
IS procured a culinary ^t called Surya pakwa Nimak. 
The wells are found in the manors {mantas) Sadullah 
pur Sijaura, Sarai Unyadi Saraiya, Tania, and Diha, 
all of which except the last are on the west side of the 
Kudara, Diha is between that nver and the Durga 
watL Tania is the furthest north and Sarai the 
furthest south and the two places may be four miles 
distant SaduUahpur, where the greatest number of 
these weUs are found, is less than three miles east from 
Ramgar There is nothmg particular in the appearance 
of the soil round these places and close to the places 
where the salt is prepared it is covered with neb crops 
of gram. The wells have been discovered by acadent 
in digging for water for domesbc purposes, for which 
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this saline water is quite unfit, as it has a saline taste, 
not very strong indeed, but exceedingly disagreeable. 
The wells at Sadullahpur are about 16 cubits deep. 
The surface is a clay called Karel, which is reckoned 
the best soil in this district. Under that is found a pale 
rust coloured clay called Ujarki, in which there are black 
stains. The water is found in a clay called Lalki, which 
differs very little in appearance from the Ujarki, but is 
redder, and the workmen find that the latter does not 
answer for making the cisterns in which they evaporate 
the brine, while the Lalki and surface Karel are both fit 
for that puipose. In many villages nitre effloresces on 
the roads and mud walls, and a little is prepared, I have 
nothing new to offer on this subject, the efflorescence 
being exactly of the same nature as in Behar. 

In most parts of the district good well water is 
abundant, and at a reasonable depth. The natives, in- 
deed, complain much of the deepness and scantiness of 
the supply, but this seems merely an excuse for many 
who will not be at the trouble to water their land. A 
well, for instance, which they pretended was 16 cubits 
deep, I found on measurement was only 14 feet. On 
the low lands near the Ganges, indeed, the wells are 
deep, and often bad, as is especially the case near Arah, 
partly owing to their being saline, partly to the water 
being found in a black swampy substance , but in gene- 
ral the water is fully as near the surface and of as good 
a quality as in Behar. The wells are, however, often 
spoiled by being lined with a straw rope, in place of the 
rings of potter’s ware that are usual in other districts. 
The straw rope is about 3 inches thick, and is coiled 
round from the bottom of the well to the surface in 
order to prevent the sides from giving way It does 
not last long, and in decay communicates a bad taste to 
the water. Even in the hardest clay these wells last 
only two or three years. In this district, also, the water 
in wells often rises with a sudden rush {bhur ) , and this 
is here expected either when a well has been dug to the 
usual depth at which water is found in the vicinity 
without coming to any substance but clay, or when, after 
passing a bed of sand without procuring water, the work- 
men come to clay. In both cases the water is procured 
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by dnving a stake into tbe bottom of the well In the 
divisions of Ekwan and Karanja most of the wells are 
of this nature , in the other parts they are less common. 
Indaras Imed with bnck or stone are m some parts pretty 
common, although they usually cost 150 rs , which here 
IS a large sum equal to the annual erpense of a family 
of decent rank. Such a well however, will last 100 
years , and most of the petty Zemindars, prmcipal far 
mers and houses dedicated to religion have one. 

At the sources of the nvers on the hills, there are 
fine ronngs of excellent water but none of them very 
remarkable. Near Bhojpur, at the bottom of the bank 
of the old channel of the Ganges, is a small spring, con 
sidered there as a great curiosity In the evening of the 
26th November the thermometer which m the open air 
had been at 76°, on being placed m this spring rose to 
82°, but the water is collected by a small mound or 
bank mto a shallow pool which had been heated by the 
sun, so that probably the thermometer though placed 
where the water issued was raised a degree or two 
above the actual heat of the spring The same kind of 
pebbles that are found m the lower part of the channel 
of the Son, as menboned m the account of Behar, are 
found m it as high up as the junction of the Koyel nver 
but not in ^eater quanbty than between Daudnagar and 
Arwal Above the mouth of the Koyel, the channel of 
the Son contams scarcely any pebbles of the diaphanous 
land, but some few that are qmte opaque, and which 
are of difierent colours, yellow, red, green and black 
but these colours m each piece are uniform nor could 
I find any specimen of a good quality I have therefore 
no doubt that it is the Koyel which brings the pebbles 
of the Son from the hills, where it rises in the Rainnagar 
district and I think it probable, fromthesimilantyofthe 
pebbles found on the ^jmahal hills that the lulls at the 
source of the Koyel will be found volcamc. It must be 
further observed that the same hills which send the Koyel 
to the north to jom the Son, send also a nver of the same 
name towards the south ahd near this Koyel is the only 
diamond mine, of which I have heard in the vicimty of 
Bengal , and this is probably that alluded to by BuSon as 
near the town of Soonelpour, situated, on the nver Goud. 
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I suspect indeed that the diamond in India is chiefly 
confined to the countries watered by the rivers which 
fall into the Bay of Bengal from the northern parts of 
the peninsula, although there are in Bundel-khund some 
mines of small importance. There is, at any rate, none 
in either Bengal or Behar. Potters clay is abundant, 
and in general makes strong ware. In Dumraong, how- 
ever, the pots are brittle. In the division of Arab there 
is a red clay called Kabes, which is applied as a pigment 
before the pots are burned, as I have described in the 
account of Dinajpur. 

The hi^h abrupt bank of the Ganges, in many parts 
of this district, as well as elsewhere, consists of a schis- 
tose clay, which has very much the appearance of sand- 
stone, but crumbles to pieces with very little force. 
Although called a clay by mineralogists, like many other 
substances included under that name, it possesses very 
little of the quality by which clay is most properly dis- 
tinguished, and which is the forming a ductile paste 
when mixed with water. The schistose clay contains 
too much sand to form a paste of this nature. It splits 
into very thin plates of a brown colour, and its masses, 
when dry, have a good deal the appearance of the best 
kind of free-stone in this district, or to that of Chan- 
dalgar (Chunark), which in fact is in some places 
quarried close to the bank of the river. On this account 
some have supposed that the freestone of this district is 
merely the schistose clay indurated by some unknown 
process of nature , and according to the common re- 
ceived opinion, this may be considered as confirmed b\ 
the horizontal position of ihe strata observed in the 
sandstone for there is no doubt that the schistose da) 
is a deposition from the Ganges, as I have observ’cd it 
in places that have most evidently been formed since the 
sur\'ey of the river by hlajor Renncll. The resemblance 
between the tvo substances, hovcver, seems to me but 
of a very general nature, for on a clo'^e inspection very 
material di&rcnces will be found , and I have before 
obser\'ed, that the sandstone of this district seems to be 
a pertrosilex in a certain state of dcca), and often ex- 
cessively tough, or difficult to break under the ham- 
iTier, oving probabh to its containing a quantity of 
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magnesia, while the schistose clay consists of a sandy 
mould slightly conriutinated by mere desiccation. I 
must farmer remark, that accordmg to a common re- 
ceived opinion we might erpect to find this schistose 
clay filled with impressions of animal and vegetable 
bodies, as it has evidently been formed by deposition from 
a nver abounding in both and it is usually supposed 
that all strata containing such impressions are alluvial, 
that IS, have been once suspend^ m water from which 
they have been gradually deposited intermixed with am 
mal and vegetable matters stall retaining their vanous 
forms or organization The stratum of homstone which 
I found on the bank of the Ganges m the Bhagalpur 
distnct, and which contamed the impression of a com 
mon Indian fern { Polypodium dichotomnm), jomed to 
this common opmion induced me to expect that m 
schistose clay I should find a variety of impressions but 
in the search for such I have bestowed much vain 
pains and am now convinced that the strata contain 
ing impressions do not take their on^n from a pa 
dmil deposition of matter suspended m water, which 
under many arcumstances mdeed, would destroy the 
organization of many of the ani mal and v^table 
matters before the depositaou could take place, f there- 
fore suppose that such strata owe rather their origin to 
violent commotions which have overwhelmed the or 
ganized substances by the mineral matter that after 
wards became stone , and as I have before said, the 
falls of Rajmahal m which the homstone contaming the 
impressions was found seem to be of volcanic ongm, 
and volcanoes are known often to throw out mud or 
earthy matter mued with water m a temperature by 
no means so high as to destroy animal or vegetable or 
ganizataon 



AN ACCOUNT OF THE DISTRICT 
OF 

SHAHABAD. 

BOOK IV. 

OF THE STATE OF AGRICULTURE. 

Introduction. 

In the first table I have stated that in this district 
2297 square miles are occupied by fields, plantations, 
gardens and houses. In the 14th table is an explanation 
of the manner in which these lands are disposed. In the 
11 tables, from 15 to 25 inclusive, will be found an esti- 
mate of the quantity and value of the produce of the low 
lands in each division , and in the 26th table will be 
found a similar estimate respecting the whole that is 
cultivated of the table land, which, being of an anomalous 
nature, could not with convenience be introduced into 
the preceding tables. Finally, in the 27th table will be 
found an estimate of the total produce of each article 
of cultivation, together with its value, and also of the 
quantities required for seed and remaining for consump- 
tion. In these tables I have followed exactly the produce 
stated by the farmers of each division, but I know cer- 
tainly that in some divisions these people stated the pro- 
duce below the truth. Referring to these tables for many 
particulars, and to the accounts given of districts formerly 
surveyed, I proceed to state what new matter has been 
here observed. 
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CHAPTER 1st 

Of the various articles cultivated 

In this distnct 2,297 square mJes are occupied by 
fields, plantations, gardens and houses. Near the Gan 
ges very little land gives two crops m the year and after 
com in the interior a much smaller proportion than in 
Behar, has pulse or other grain sown among the stubble, 
because less attention has been paid to preserve water 
for the latter part of the season , but, wherever the 
reservoirs are in tolerable repair, this kind of cultivation 
IS much practised, and not only the pulses called Khesan 
and Ghana, but wheat and Imse^ are raised in this 
manner, and by far the greater part of the cotton and 
Arahar land although only once cultivated, may be 
considered as giving two crops, one being removed 
before the other has made such a progress as to load the 
ground with two crops at one tune. The proportion of 
land that gives two full crops in the year both preceded 
by cultivabon may amount to one twentieth of the whole, 
mcluding high and low but consist almost entirely of the 
highest land m the district, immediately adjacent to the 
villages Except a very trifling quantity of the pulse 
cahtd Und, of rape, and of the carminative seed called 
Ajoyan nothing is sown on fields that are not cultivated 
and the articles above-mentioned are only sown thus on 
the slimy banks of the Ganges 

8BOTIOA Ift 

Of ih» eTUlivntoil for their ffrnitu 

PART 1st 

Of culmiferous plants 
Except on the low banks of the Ganges nee is 
everywhere the greatest crop although the neglect of 
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some Zemindars, in repairing the reservoirs on their 
estates, has somewhat diminished the extent cultivated, 
and has very much reduced the produce of that grain, 
which among the farmers of India, wherever attainable, 
is always considered as the most substantial object of 
attention. On the whole one half of the whole district 
may now be cultivated with rice ; but there can be no 
doubt, if proper pains were bestowed on irrigation, that 
few countries are better fitted for this valuable grain ; 
and that an extended irrigation would render it fully as 
productive as Behar , although, from some circumstance 
in the soil, the rice of Shahabad is never equal in quality 
to the finer kinds reared in Bihar, nor can any be reared, 
that has the peculiarly agreeable smell of the Basmati. 
This valuable quality seems to entirely depend upon 
some inexplicable quality in the soil, analogous to that, 
which gives an excellence of flavour to the wine of certain 
vineyards, that no skill in the cultivator can imitate ; nor 
is there any other kind of grain except rice, which, so 
far as I know, is liable to similar variations of quality. 

Bora or spring rice is raised in rather a larger 
quantity than in Behar, but is a very trifling object, and- 
its cultivation is confined to the banks of the Ganges. 
Being carried on chiefly by fishermen, in the new formed 
branches between the Ganges and Son the land fit for 
the purpose has been separated from the adjacent pro- 
perty and granted to a person whose estate consists of 
fisheries. This, as might be naturally expected, has been 
a cause of endless disputes which have occasionally put 
a stop to the cultivation. 

Here, as in Bihar, the term Bhadai is not applied to 
rice, and the summer rices are called sathi and serha. 
Although these are reared in exactly the same manner 
their appearance is very different. The ears of the sathi, 
which is the same with the rice so called in Behar, hang 
out as usual from among the leaves , but those of the 
serha continue always enveloped in the uppermost leaf, 
which forms a kind of sheath It is a finer grain and 
more productive than the sathi, and more of it is reared; 
but every soil is not suited for the purpose, and where it 
will not thrive the sathi must be used. I have not seen 
it elsewhere, nor have I been able to ascertain what 
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external qualities o£ a soil denote its being fit for pro 
duang serha, and suspect that it can only be determined 
by trial By far the greater part of the summer nee is 
sown as a smgle crop on middling hi^h land and the 
second crop, that follows apart, is chiefly inland that 
requires no irrigation On the high lands near villages 
that are watered from wells and give annually two crops, 
the summer one in this distnct is seldom nee. 

By far the greatest part of the nee is of the kmd 
reaped m wmter, and most usually called Idiunf, although 
the term agham is not unknown. 

Much more than a half ( H ) of the wmter nee is 
sown broadcast ( bawog ) all after the commencement of 
the rainy season, and almost all after the seed has been 
made to sprout In this state the seed is here called 
neoyan. It is sown on the lowest ground, but is not so 
coarse as that cultivated m a similar manner in Bengal, 
and a good deal is followed by other grains that npen 
among die stubble 

All the transplanted rice is rather finer, than what 
usually grows m Bengal Sukhdas the finest is very 
white, and its smell although infenor to the Basmab 
even of Patna, is still very agreeable. The land on 
which the seedlings are reared is generally manured and 
about an half of it is transplanted with nee, after the 
seedlings have been pluckra The remainder lies fallow 
The se5i is commonly made to sprout, before it is sown, 
and the quantity of unprepared s^ ( Dfmnya) that is 
sown here m any crop of nee, is very mconsiderable. 

Very little nee is herefreed from the hush by boding 
The implement generall} used to beat it is the Dhingfc 
or pestle wrought by a lever , and the reward given to 
those who beat, is almost everywhere the same as at 
Patna, that is the owner gives 14 pounds of nee m the 
husk and receives 8 pounds of clean gram. 

Rice here, as well as m Bihar is seldom dressed 
except by plain bodmg but it is sometimes made into 
cakes Tlie water m which it has been boded is gene* 
rally thrown away , few have even heard of its being fit 
for cattle. 

In this distnct next to nee wheat is the most impor 
tant of the culmiferous grams and the kind which I saw 
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was the T riticum spelta W. The natives reckon three 
kinds, Sengtawa, Daudi and Lalaka, but these are pro- 
bably what botanists call vaiieties. The Singtawa is that 
which grows on the inundated land on the banks of the 
Ganges, is ver}^ white, and as it is fit foi making bread 
after the European fashion, is the hiohest priced. It 
requires no watering, and is sown in drills. The Daudi 
also is white, but is inferior in that quality to the Seng- 
tawa. It is however in great request among the richer 
natives, as the cakes made of it are white, and when fried 
in that seasoning, absorb an uncomm.on quantity ofghiu. 
This grows on a high free soil, and requires most assi- 
duous watering, on which account it cannot be sown in 
drills. The Lalaka of this district is the same with the 
Desiya of Bihar, and is a coarse red coloured grain used 
by the poorer classes. It grows in a stiff clay and will 
gro^v without ii rigation, in which case it is sown in 
drills, but watering greatly increases the produce. In a 
few cases it is sewn among the growing iice, and ripens 
among the stubble, but the crop in such cases is very 
trifling. At least } of all the Sengtawa is exported, 
chiefly to Calcutta ; nor is any of the flour fit for baking 
fine bread (Suji) , prepared except by the bakers of Euro- 
peans. The second kind of flour called Mayda, which 
is fit for bread baked after the Persian fashion, is sold in 
the markets of Arab, Shahasram, Vagsar and Dumraong. 
The coarse flour called Ata is everywhere in common 
use among rich and poor. Some of the Ata is never 
sifted, other kinds are sifted a little. The bran is well 
separated from the Mayda ; and it resembles the flour of 
Europe, being ground fine , but the Suji used in India 
by Europeans contains the heart of each gram of wheat, 
after the outer parts have been ground away, and is as 
coarse as oatmeal. Wheat is cut closer by the ground 
than in Europe, and the straw is reckoned better for 
cattle than that of rice. Being exceeding dry, when the 
grain is trodden out, it is by this operation broken into 
very small fragments, and these, which form the greater 
part of what is called Bhusa, are almost the only support 
which the plough cattle have during the heats of spring 
Wheat is never parched before it is ground. Wheat 
and barley are often sown together, as in Behar, and 
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are here also called Gujai. This is used as in that dis- 
tnct, only it is alleged that here it is never parched. 

Wheat IS also often sown intermixed with the pulse 
called Ghana ( Cicer Anetinum ) and the nuxed mins 
are called Gochana In this state they are often sold and 
sometimes used hut more commonly before they are 
used, the two kinds of gram are separated by a sieve. 
The straw of this mixture is more eagerly sought after 
by cattle than that of wheat alone or than that of wheat 
and barley 

Wheat is also often sown intermixed with mustard, 
rape and linseed but these seeds are always reaped 
apart and are never used with the wheat m cakes or 
bread 

Next to wheat, barley ( Hordeum sativum ) is the 
most considerable of the culmiferous grams. Its straw 
IS reckoned better fodder than that of the wheat. All 
that I have said on this subject m the account of Bihar is 
appUcable to this district Barley reqmres less watering 
than wheat and near the Ganges is much more produc 
five on which account the poor rear it for the use of 
their family and the nch for their slaves while the wheat 
pays the rent 

Next to barley the species of Paspalum called Kodo 
IS m this district the most common culmiferous gram 
and is here preferred to barley by the labourers because 
they get 4 sers of the Kodo and only 3 sers of barley 
The two lands of Kodo are here distinguished by the 
terms Aghani and Bhadai the latter being the Kodai of 
Behar I have nothing new to offer on this subject, 
except that the straw is here considered as unfit for the 
ox but IS given to the buffalo The mtoxicating quality 
IS very rarely mdeed observed m this distnct and is 
supposed to be prevented by boiling it m an iron vessel 
or by stirrmg it when boding with an iron ladle. 

Next to Kodo Mane (called Kukara, Makai, Bhutta 
and Barka Janera) is m this distinct the most consider 
able culmiferous crop It does not grow on inundated 
land nor m stiff clays. Most of it is parched, ground 
and made mto the pudding called Chhattu but a good 
deal IS parched m the ear It is said to have been mtro. 
dnced by a Frenchman within these SO or 60 years, and 
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has not yet made great progress. Here the people have 
not yet attempted to boil it like rice, nor to form it into 
cakes ; nor do they give the straw to oxen, except when 
green , but buffaloes eat it, even when the grain has been 
allowed to ripen. 

Maruya ( Eleusine Corocanus ) is the next most 
considerable crop ; and is that which most usually is 
reared in the rainy season on the land, which annually 
gives two crops. It is dearer than Kodo, but the laboui- 
ing class prefer Kodo, reckoning it the most invigorating 
food, as IS usual in every country with the grain that 
most commonly falls to the lot of the labourer. This is 
of course a mere prejudice, although, as I have stated in 
my account of Mysore, custom seems to habituate the 
stomach to whatever grain it has usually leceived, and 
any change of the grain, to which a person has been long 
accustomed, will produce disagreeable effects. Adam 
Smith, like many others who wish to be thought liberal 
by opposing the peculiar prejudices of their native coun- 
try, seems to me to have been unsuccessful in his endea- 
vour to establish the superiority of wheat. Whatever 
may be alleged in comparing the size and strength of the 
people in England who live on wheat, with the Scotch 
who live on oats, in which it may be difficult to procure 
an impartial judgment, there is I believe only one opinion 
respecting the comparative size of the people from the 
South of England and those from the North of that king- 
dom ; the latter are universally admitted to be the stron- 
ger and larger people and are fed chiefly on oatmeal. 
But the strength of the latter arises, not I would allege 
from any difference in the nutritive qualities of the two 
grains, but from other circumstances that seem to have 
escaped the-usual accuteness of our illustrious philoso- 
pher. 

The Panicum italicum, called here Tangni, is, next 
to Maruya, the most considerable culmiferous crops. 
Like the Maruya, it is chiefly reared as one of the two 
crops that are taken from the land in the immediate 
neighbourhood of villages. 

Next to the Panicum italicum is the Sawang of Bihar 
or Sama of Bhagalpur and Puraniya. It is also reared 
on the land which annually gives two crops, 

88 
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The spices of Holcus called Janera is the next cnl 
miferous crop There is here only one land called Masu 
which IS the Holcus compactus of the Encyclope- 
dic. It continues to be higher pnced than Maize. 

The Holcus spicatus of botanists is here called 
Bajra, and is the next most considerable culmilferous 
crop It IS chiefly reared on the banks of the Son, m 
Arab and Elcwan where it does not reqmre watering 
Its gram is higher pnced than that of the Holcus com 
pactus. It IS ground into meal both after being parched 
and without that operation and is made mto cakes (RoU) 
and pudding (Chhattu) The steins are called Karbi and 
are given to all kmds of cattle , but for all except the 
elephant, are thought infenor to any of the lands of straw 
comprehended under the general denomination Bhusa. 

The Panicum Miliaceum of the Encyclopedic every 
where called China, is in this distnct one of the most 
mconsiderable crops, but is of two kmds, Habya and 
Maghra. The former denves its name from being sown 
under the influence of the constellabon called the Ele- 
phant The Maghra of this distnct is sown m Magh 
while the Maghra of Bihar was said to be reaped m that 
month This grain is not mdispensably necessaiy at 
marriages as m Puramya , but at all ceremonies, mixed 
with sugar and sour curds is offered by the poor as a 
dainty suitable to the Brahmans and other great persons 
who may attend. 

The Gudali or Panicum mihare L is confined 
enbrely to the table-land and is the smallest of the cul 
miferous crops 


PART 2D 

Of leguminous crops 

The Cicer anetmum called here Ghana, is the pnn 
apal legummous crop By far the greater part is sown 
on land that gives only one crop m the year but is often 
intermixed with linseed. Some is sown among the 
mwing nee and npens among the stubble. About I of 
the whole may be exported me remamder is partly split 
to be dressed in curry, partly parched and ground mto 
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meal for pudding ( chhatta ) and paitly ground without 
being parched for sweetmeats. None of the variety with 
the white flower is reared in this district ; but there are 
three kinds, Amara, Lalaka and Chani. The Amara is 
a large grain ; the Lalaka is a rather smaller grain ; but 
both are of the same value, and are considered as of the 
same quality, although they require different soils. The 
Amara requires a very stiff clay, the Lalaka a mixed soil. 
The Chani is a much smaller grain than the other two 
and is somewhat dearer, being chiefly used for sweet- 
meats and in diet, while the others are given to horses. 
This Chani is sown among the gi owing rice on a mixed 
soil. The straw of all the varieties is one of the best 
kinds of fodder for cattle. 

Next to Chana the Pea ( Pisum ) is in this district 
the most considerable pulse. The kind with the white 
flower called Kubali Kerao is now the most common, 
and is supposed to have been introduced by the Euro- 
peans along with the potato and maize, although, from 
the name given to it, one would imagine that it had come 
from Kabul, the province bordering on Persia. The 
kind with a red flower, as in Behar, is divided into 2 
kinds, the Dabli or Rajmahali and Su^ya, which is the 
same with the Sugiya of Behar. This last is now very 
seldom sown, and both the kinds with red flowers 
require a stiff clay, while the Kubali will grow on a free 
soil with very little watering. Near the Ganges a very 
little of this pulse is sown on the mud without cultivation 
and in the interior a little is sown among the stubble, 
but both in very trifling quantities, so as not to have been 
introduced into the tables. The Dabli is parched and 
ground to form pudding , the other two kinds are split 
for curry. The straw is one of those called Bhusa. 

Next to the pea the Masur or Lentil is here the 
most common pulse. It is all split and used in curries. 
The straw is used for fodder. 

In this district Khesari is only the next most com- 
mon pulse, and is only sown among rice stubble. In 
Shahasram, Ramgar, Sangyot and Mohaniya, it is almost 
as abundant as in Behar , but the reservoirs in the other 
divisions have been so much neglected that there very 
little can be reared. The parts of this district where 
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this pulse IS the most common are by far the most heal 
thy, which confirms my opinion of the dislike to it 
amon^ the Bengalese being a mere prejudice. The green 
plant IS often given to milch cattle and the dry straw is 
one of the fodders called Bhusa. 

Arahar is the next common pulse and is sown most 
chiefly mfermixed with Kodo, producmg thus a very great 
quantity of nourishment for men although maire instead 
of Kodo would probably be an improvement , but the Kodo 
thrives on higli poor land The crop of Arahar in most 
parts 13 very infenor to what grows m Bhagalpur and it 
was only near the north side of the great mass of hills 
that I observed it growing with lurunance. The shells 
are preserved for fodder and called Bhusa. 

Kurthi, or the Dolichos biflorus is here the pulse of 
next importance The straw is considered as one of the 
best fodders and is one of these called Bhusa. 

Next m importance is the Und of which there are 
two kinds called Bhadai and Aghani, from the season m 
which they npen. The former has a black seed and 
seems to be the Pusha Paeni (Hort Mai Vol 8 p 67), 
while the latter has a green seed and seems to be the 
Katu Ulunu of the same work ( table 50 ) The straw 
of these also is considered as one of the best fodders and 
equalled only by those of Ghana and Kulthi 

Next to Und the most common pulse is the Mothi 
or Bhnnggi which is the Phaseolus aconitifolius of 
wiUdenow Its straw is very nearly as good fodder as 
those of the three plants which have just now been 
mentioned. 

The Mung or Seha Mung which is the same with 
the plant so called in Behar having a green seed dotted 
with black is here the pulse that is reared in the least 
quanbty Its straw is considered as a good fodder 
( Bhusa ) 


PART 3d 

Of plants producing oil, 


Flax ( Lmum usitatissimum ) m this distnct is the 
most common of the plants producing oil Some is 
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reared by sowing it among gi owing corn , and it is gene- 
rally sown in rows among the Ghana and Masur, and 
often among the wheat. On pooi soils it is often sown 
alone, as it requires no wateiing, and more oi less will 
glow on even the worst land with little or no trouble. 
The stem is entirely neglected. The oil is used in food, 
although even those accustomed to it prefer the oil of 
cruciform plants. 

Next to Linseed the most common oil seed is Saiso 
or Tora, which names are here considered as belonging 
to the same plant, the Raphanus, often already men- 
tioned. It grows with great luxuriance and, both from 
the quantity and quality of its produce, seems to be the 
best of the tribe of cruciform oil bearing plants. 

Next to this species of Radish the most common oil 
seed is called Ton, which is the same with the Sarshong 
or Piri of Bhagalpur and Sarso of Behar. Its seed is 
hotter than that of the radish and, so far as I can judge, 
the natives in their nomenclature are chiefly guided by 
the different degrees of this quality. The hottest that is 
commonly reared in any vicinity is usually called Rayi ; 
the next hottest is called Turi, and the mildest Sarisha ; 
but all these names are very variously written, and 
different kinds that are reared in smaller quantities are 
considered as varieties of one or other of the 3 kinds 
most remarkable for the respective degrees of aciimony , 
but what in one vicinity is the hottest kind usually culti- 
vated, is perhaps only of the 2nd degree of heat in 
another part of the country , and what in one place is 
reared in a small quantity and is considered as a more 
variety, in another place is reared to a great extent and is 
looked upon as the prototype of a species Hence has 
arisen a most endless and inextricable confusion in the 
nomenclature , and from an identity of names you never 
can be in any degree certain of purchasing in two diffe- 
rent places, not only the seed of^ the same species of 
plant, but seeds of similar qualities, at least in degree , 
for all have a strong general resemblance. 

The hottest of these cruciform Oil seeds is ^ here 
usually called Lahi a mere corruption of Rayi. It is the 
Sinapi amboinicum of Rumph, and is reared in much 
smaller quantities than either of the other two. ‘ Although 
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tins plant IS usnally compared with the European mus- 
tard, it IS probably not near so hot, as cattle eat the 
cakes after the oil has been expressed. In cold weather 
the oil cake of the cruciform plants is preferred, while in 
hot weather the cake of linse^ is thought better 

Next to Lahi the Ringru or Ricmus is the most 
common oilseed , but it is a trifling article. All, that I 
saw had red stems, but was of two lands That which 
has a large woody stem like a small tree, is called Vagh 
rengra or garden recinus, although it is often reared m 
the fields that which has a sm^ herbaceous stem, is 
called Chanaki Rengn, being considered as female while 
the larger vanety is considered male. No fine oil is 
prepared m this distncL 

Til or Sesamum is m this distnct the least consider 
able of the oil seeds The kind called Car Elu in the 
Hortus Malabancus is the most common and is called 
Agham from the season, m which it is reaped but there 
IS a httle of the Swet Elu of the same author which for 
a similar reason is here called Bhadai The oil is ima 
gined to be cooling and is chiefly used lor anomting the 
body, being too dear for the lamp, and higher priced 
than even fliat of the cruciform plants. 

These are the lands of gram culbvated m this dis 
tncL I shall now proceed to mention some arcum 
stances of management common to the whole. 

Here, as well as in Behar, there are reckoned 3 
harvests Bhadai Khunf and Rabu 

Reapmg and thrashing are here also considered as 
not at all msgraceful, and all of high castes, who are 
not nch assist m the labour Many people are however 
hired, and those who at other seasons are day labourers, 
and poor artificers, are allowed m vanous parts from one 
bundle m twenty, to one m thirty two, of what they reap , 
but their bundle is always considerably larger than those 
which the owner of the crop receives , and the propor 
bon vanes so much, that no adequate nobon can be 
formed of the share which they actually receive, by know 
ing the number of bundles which the master takes, for 
every one that the reaper is allowed By calculabnjg the 
most usual allowances in each division, I find that the 
lowest allowance given to the day labourer for mere 
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reaping is nearly 3| per cent, of the gross produce, while 
the highest allowance amounts about 8 1 per cent. What is 
however called the expense of harvest is different from 
this, and is the allowance which is given to a hired plough- 
man, whose reward during the remainder of the year is not 
adequate, and as a bonus, besides the share usually given 
to day labourers, he is allowed an addition, and thus a 
part of the expense is thrown on the landlord, the whole 
of the allowance for harvest being taken from the heap 
of grain, before that is divided for rent. These additions 
are made in different places under different pretences, 
named Lorhu, Pangja, Ati and Uridaki, and amount in 
some parts to very near five per cent, of the whole pro- 
duce, while in others they are less than one quarter per 
cent. When nearly so low, the servant receives an 
allowance for threshing , where the additions are con- 
siderable, he thrashes for nothing. The whole expense 
of harvest charged to the landlord varies from very neai 
1 1 per cent, of the gross produce, to a little more than 
6 per cent. The quantity of grain, said to be reaped 
by one man daily, differed exceedingly, in different parts 
varying from 3,445 s. w or 81i lbs. to 13,630 s. w. 
349 lbs. ; and it must be observed, that, where the rate 
of reward is high, the quantity reaped in one day is 
always small , and vice versa, where the reward is small, 
the quantity reaped is great , although the ratio of in- 
crease is not always exactly in proportion to the rate of 
allowance , so that this is a very bad mode of rewarding 
the labourer. Where the rate is low, he is overwrought , 
and where it is high, he indulges his propensity to rest 
at the expense of his belly. At the rate allowed to a 
servant in the two places, to which the above statements 
apply, the man who cuts 8 1 ^ lbs. a day, makes about 
9 1 lbs. ; while the man who reaps 349 lbs. has 21 lbs. 
for his labour , but this is seveie. They both reap and 
carry the gram to the thrashing floor , but the man who 
receives the high rate, and makes the low wages, must 
also thrash the gram, while the other receives an allow- 
ance for this trouble. 

Taking, as in Behar, the average of the statements 
given at 1 1 remarkable places, I find that the result gives 
nearly 7,600 s. w. or 195 lbs. for the quantity of grain 
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daily reaped by one man , for which, if a day labourer, 
he IS allowed rather more than 6(6 177) per cent and, 
if a servant, rather less than 74(7 47) per cent of what 
he cuts 

The whole grain is trodden out by oxen’s feet The 
straw thus thrashed m the rainy and cold seasons 
remains pretty entire, but that of all the crops which 
npen m the parching heats of spring, is reduced to small 
fragments called Bhusa, which is considered as the most 
valuable fodder, and is carefully preserved while the 
others are very much n^lectei The observations 
made on the methods of preservmg gram in the account 
of Behar are apphcable to this district It must be 
observed, that in most places of this district the people 
thini, that nee cannot well be preserved but m pits and 
the crops which are reaped m spnng, they say can be 
preserved in no other manner so that even in the in 
undated lands pits are used and are formed on the 
higher spots where the gimn may be preserved throu^ 
out the year but near the hills on account of the white 
ants pits cannot be used All the gram mtended for 
seed 13 usually preserved m the vessels made of clay 
{Kuthis) The most common grananes here are com 
posed of a kmd of basket made like the bee-hives usual 
in Scotland of a straw rope coiled spirally These 
grananes contain 500 mans (52 sets of 44 s. w ) weight 
of gram or 29 360 lbs The large ones stand m the 
farm yard and are covered with a terrace of clay which 
turns the ram when small, they are placed m an end of 
the hut, and are very much exposed to danger from fire. 

PART 4th 

Profit on the cultivation of grain 

The observations made on this subject also m the 
account of Behar are apphcable to this distnct, only that 
the high castes seem to have little or no mdulgence Aown 
to them, except when related to the owner of the land, 
where from the neglect of the owners the reservoirs 
have been rumed, the tenantry have given up a consider 
able part of the lands and appear to bestow more atten 
Uon on reanng cattle than is done m Behar , but in such 
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parts they are most miserably poor, and those on the 
banks of the Ganges and in the lowlands of the divisions 
of Shahasram, Mohaniya, Sangyot and Ramgar, where 
scarcely an inch is preserved for pasture, and who live 
almost entirely by cultivation, are evidently in the best 
circumstances, especially on the banks of the Ganges, 
where grain alone is reared. 

SECTION 2d 

Elantt) (.nltivated as zcgetahles for the table. 

In the 4th table, I have estimated that there are 
3850 bigahs in kitchen gardens and that 1080 bigahs in 
the fields are cultivated with vegetables of various soits 
that are used at the table , but besides I have given 
under separate heads, all such as are cultivated on so 
large a scale as to admit of a particular estimate, and 
these are pretty extensive in proportion. Almost the 
whole is reared by the Koen gardeners, who are very 
industrious , but few confine their labour entirely to this 
branch of industry alone, and of course their skill is not 
so considerable as near the great towns of Behar. The 
rent is always paid in money, and is always higher than 
that of any other description of land, but seldom exceeds 
the rates usual in the villages of Behar, except at Arab, 
where it is fully as high as at Gaya or other country 
towns in that district. The huts are mostly covered 
with climbing plants, but more leguminous vegetables 
are reared in this manner than cucurbitaceous fruits. 

PART 1st. 

Of plants used as warm seasoning. 

- The carminative seeds are cultivated here to a very 
considerable extent and often are sown in fields of a good 
size. 

The most common is the Jira, which I here saw in a 
state fit for examination, and find that it is the Cuminum 
Cyminum of Willdenow. Dhaniya, Ajoyan and Mangrela 
are usually intermixed with this plant. The greater 
part is exported. 

S9 
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The A]oyan or Ammi dioscondes of Rumph is the 
next most considerafaJe of these seeds. Some is reared 
among the Jira, hut the peater part is reared hy 
itself on the mud left by the Ganges as the water retires 
When this happens, the person who is to sow takes 
a large empty earthen pot, and placmg it under his 
belly actually swims among the mud just as the 
water retires and without this precaution he would 
sink at least between 3 and 4 feet, and be unable to 
advance In this awkward manner he scatters the seed 
In from 15 to 20 days the mud dries and the Ajoyan 
grows on a fine firm mould without any farther trouble. 

Next to Ajoyan, the most common of these seeds is 
the Saongph, or anise which near some villages is 
reared m small fields and grows with uncommon luxun 
ance. 

Dhaniya or coriander is reared only with the Jira, 
but the quantity is pretty considerable. 

Sojia or fennel is confined to small plots in gardens 
and not more than two or three plants of the Chandam 
of Behar are reared m the comer of any plot 

Next to the Carminative seeds the Capsicum, called 
here Murchai, is the most common warm seasoning and 
the only kind usually reared seems to be what Willde- 
now calls the onuuum. It is never reared m fields but 
the quantity reared is sufficient for the demand which is 
very great 

No ginger, and very little turmeric is reared , but 
of the latter there are some small plots by no means 
however adequate for the demand 

A cpod many onions are reared. They are of the 
smaller kmd usual m the districts hitherto surveyed and 
are used almost entirely by the Muhummedans or very 
dregs of Hmdu impunty 

Garlic, although used by the lower Hindus is 
reared m smaller quantities, a little of this execrable root 
going a great way 

Fenugreek or Methi is reared m some pretty large 
plots both as a seasomng and green vejmtable When 
the plant first springs the top is pmchM ofi and serves 
as a green. The new shoots produce seed which is used 
as a seasomng 
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A very little mint (Pudina) is reared near towns 
and is used in the form called Chatni, as mentioned in 
the account of Bchar. 


PART 2d. 

Or THK PLANTS CULTIVATLD AS TARKARI. 

In this district these more succulent vegetables are 
in less request than those of a leafy nature. 

The Ba}gan or Bhanla is the most common of the 
succulent vegetables and n.uch is rcaied in fields of from 
.L to 1 bigah in extent. T he natives here, so far at 
least as I saw, reckon 3 kinds : one called Bhatin Baygan 
has man} prickles, and the fruit is cylindrical ; another 
called hlanik wants the prickles and has a globular black 
fruit about a pound in w'cight , the 3rd kind called 
Rambajgan is the Solanum Sj'copersicum, a plant of 
qualities totall) different from the other two and very 
little used by the natives. It is probably an exotic. 

Next to the Baygans, the bean called Serna or Sem 
is perhaps the most common succulent vegetable, as part 
at least of almost every hut is coveied by this plant. 
The kind by far the most common, and w'hich is usually 
called sem or sema wuthout any addition, is the Dolichos 
lignosus in its different varieties ; but the Dolichos 
gladiatus, a species abundantly distinct, is often called by 
the same name, although by w^ay of distinction it is more 
usually called Bar Sima, or the larger bean. The Purbi 
sem of Bar in this district is called Kawangch, the same 
name evidently wdth our w'^ord Cowitch, given to a 
kindred plant, although the esculent plant has not the 
quality of exciting itch by the hair on its pods. In a few 
native gardens here I found the small bean of Europe 
(Vicia taba), which was called Velaeti sem, although it 
has very little resemblance indeed to the other plants 
called by this name. 

Next to these beans, the kinds of pumpkin called here 
Kohangra are the most common succulent vegetables. 
The natives reckon two kinds, which are indeed abun- 
dantly distinct. The most common is the variety of the 
Momordica maxima, E M. which in Behar is called 
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Suraj Kohangra^ and is known here by the same name. 
The other kind, called here Bhatuya Kohangra, is the 
Cucurbita polymorpha oblonga, E M Both are chiefly 
reared on the roofs of huts 

Next to the pumpkm, the most common succulent 
vegetable here is theSukurkund, or Convolvulus Batatas 
of botanists, of which there are a good many small flelds 
It 13 neither so productive nor so high priced as the 
potato common m Europe (Solanum tuberosum), but 
many people still consider the cultivation of the latter as 
unlucky , for if a man when he commenced the cultiva 
tion of a new article, however valuable should happen 
to lose any of his family, he would immediately abandon 
the improvement , and no one of his family would re 
sume the cultivation, so long as the memory of the mis 
fortune remained The Sukurkund is propagated by 
cuttmm of the stone, which sends roots from its jomts 
Next to the Sukurkund or sweet potato the most 
common succulent vegetable is the Indian purple carrot 
(Daucus Carota radice purpurea) Carrots are given to 
cattle when sick and bom raw and m curry are consi 
dered as a good vegetable for men 

The potato of Europe is the next most common 
succulent vegetable and is supposed to have been intro 
duced along with the Companys Government but strong 
prejudices as I have said still exist and impede its pro 
gress although it seems to be annually gaimng ground 
Dung, considered in Europe as essential to this plant 
IS here never used but the field is watered. 

The cucurbitaceous fruit called Karela is the next 
most common v^etable , and what I saw was all that 
speaes of Momordica, which m the districts hitherto 
surveyed was called Caromasiya, and is here known by 
the same name. 

The next most common vegetable of this land is 
the Mural or Radish (Raphanus sativus) Those that 
I saw had a long tapermg white root 

The gourd (Kmldu) or Cucurbita Leucautbema is 
here far from common and is only reared on the roof of 
houses. 

The roots of arums are m little request There are 
a few scattered plants of the 01 or Tacca sativa of 
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Rumph; and some plots of the variety of Arum peltatum 
called Popchi, which here is applied to the smallei 
leaved kind. 

The Picinna of the Hoitus Malabaricus, called here 
Torai, is the next most common succulent vegetable, 
but under the same head I include the Petola of Rumph, 
called here Ghiura. 

Yams (Dioscorias) are here veiy much neglected. 
The most common is the Suthni of Behar, known here 
by the same name. The Rataru of this district is the 
Ubium vulgare album of Rumph, and is of an excellent 
quality , but is i eared only in the few small plantations 
of turmeric. 

Besides these the following plants of this kind are 
reared in very trifling quantities in the gardens of the 
natives. 

The turnip, Salgam, or Brassica rapa of botanists, 
of a very good quality : but quite despised by the natives, 
and reared only I believe for the purpose of sending as 
presents to any Europeans who may pass. 

The Munggiya badam or Arachis hipogoa, curious 
on account of its pods growing under ground. 

Chhota Bora or Dolichos Catsiang. 

Chichinda or T richosanthes anguina. 

Ram Torai or Hibiscus esculentus. 

The fruits of the Papaya, Sahajana and Kachnar 
are used as succulent vegetables, and the trees are culti- 
vated on that account ; but they have already been de- 
scribed among the plantations. 

PART 3d. 

Of plants cultivated as greens (Bhaji). 

These, as I have said, are here more used in curries 
than the more succulent plants. 

The leafy vegetable most used here is the cultivated 
variety of the Amaranthus, called by Rumph Blitum 
terrestre. It is here called Changlai, while the sponta- 
neous plant of the same botanical species is named 
Babhani. 

No other green cultivated in gardens is much used 
the people chiefly contenting themselves with young 
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plants of Ghana, Khesan and Sarso, cultivated m the 
fields for their gram, and with a wild speaes of Cheno 
podium which is common as a weed in every field, and 
IS called Khar Bathuya It has a lax green stem In the 
gardens of the natives I however observed the following 
plants which are occasionally used 

The Channani Bathuyu, which is a large, erect, green 
Chenopodium with blunt leaves in which respects it 
agrees with the land called Chandan in the north of 
Bengal and the names are no doubt radically the same , 
but the leaves of the plant here are of qmte a different 
shape jdeltoideo-ovata) from those of the Bengalese plant 
(hneana) 

The Atnplex bengalensis which is here called Palla 

The Spinacea tetrandra of Dr Roxburgh s MSS 
called here Palanln 

The Corchorus capsulans W is here called Naicha. 

The Basella which Rumph calls Gandola rubra, and 
which here is called Lai Poe 

The Basella which m Behar is called Poyi and 
which 13 perhaps the B cordifoha of Willdenow is here 
named Imnti 

The Thanya of this distnct is the Amaranthus, 
called by the same name m Puramya and Behar 

The Lai sat of this district is the Amaranthus called 
by the same name m Behar 

The Parwar is the T nchosanthes which Dr Rox 
burgh m his MSS calls obracea. 

The P'ruig of this district is the Medicages falcata, 
and not the T nganella comiculata which m Behar is 
called by that name. 

Neither cabbage, cauliflower nor lettuce have as yet 
been adopted by the natives although m the gardens of 
some of them they are reared for sending as presents. 

PART 4th 

Of plants used as an acid seasoning 

The natives here use less acid seasomng than the 
people of Behar and chiefly employ mangoes and the 
vanous preparations of this fruiL They also use a few 
Tamannds and Karongda as In Behar 
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Very little attention has been paid by Europeans to 
gardening, and the Hindus in general very much neglect 
fruit. The Tilothu family, however, from their connec- 
tion with the Muhammedans at Rautas, acquiied a taste 
for this luxury, and even in their reduced state the two 
widows rear oranges, grapes and other good fruits. 
The Muhammedan proprietors have mostly gardens, in 
which these luxuries, with guavas, pomegranates, peaches 
and figs are reared, although without much care I had 
no oppoitunity of seeing the pioduce of any except the 
oranges, which, as I have mentioned, are toleiably good, 
but I have already dwelt sufficiently on the fruit trees. 

I saw no pine apples and do not think that any are 
reared. 

The Kharbiya melon is the best, but is not so 
common and by no means better than in Behar. 

The kinds of melon which in Behar are called Phuti 
and Mithuya kangkari grow here also. 

Water melons and cucumbers are common. 

At Arab the natives have some flower gardens in 
tolerable condition and at Shahasram there are a few , 
but these are very slovenly Eight oi ten principal 
zemindars also have flower gardens, the best of which 
belongs to the widow ladies of Tilothu. No flowers are 
reared for making perfumes. 

Many people in the corner of their yard have a few 
officinal plants, and many grow spontaneously in the 
woods of Jagadispur, where they are collected by the 
Cheros for the druggists of Patna and Banaras , but for 
the same reason which prevented me from treating on 
this subject in the account of Behar, I shall dwell no 
farther on it than to state that both the collectors and 
druggists are very ignorant, and the nomenclature so 
confused, that mistakes of a very dangerous nature must 
frequently happen, many of the plants possessing very 
active qualities. 

The only officinal plants that are cultivated for sale 
are the Mangrela or Nigella sativa, of which a good deal 
is reared in the fields of Cumine, and the common cress 
(Halim), which is reared in gardens, but among the 
natives is used only as a medicine. 
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BECTIOJi 5<l 

Of plant* for thread and i opes 

The only plant of this land of any considerable 
importance is the cotton, on the culbvation of which 
much pains is bestowed Two lands are commonly 
reared in the fields Rarhiya and Baresha. The latter, 
no doubt the Barsha of Behar, is of very small import 
ance and is sown along with crops which grow m the 
ramy season The Rarhiya is cultivated to a great extent, 
and IS sown with plants that npen m the early part of 
spring after which it is carefully watered When I was 
in the distnct, it was so small that 1 could not judge of 
its botanical affinities It reqmres a stifi clay and is 
generally sown m low land where water is found near 
3ie surface. After two or three crops of cotton, the field 
IS changed and cultivated with other articles until it 
recovers strength The watering of this plant seems to 
be the only employment for the farm cattle during spring, 
and the only work which the men perform, except reap- 
ing and thrMhing It is finer than that which is generally 
brought from Merzapur but vastly infenor to that of 
Khyetlal in Dinajpur It is always sold with the seed 
In many parts it is usual to give the labourer who culb 
vates this arbcle 3/8 of the produce. He not only chgs 
the well but performs every part of the work, the 
master paying the rent and furnishing cattle and stcxik. 
A small bigan in Chayanpur produces SJ mans, value 
11 r 2 a. The labourer takes 4 r 2a., the land 
lord takes 1 r 8 a., so that the farmer, for his stock 
has SJ r or about one half of the gross produce, the 
seed costing next to nothing He hi also another crop 
sown along with the cotton Of this mdeed he gives a 
share to the landlord and pays the expense of cultiva 
bon but It at least adds 4 rupee to the net proceeds 
of the land, which thus gives him '6 rupees a year from 
whence only is to be deducted the interest of the wretched 
stock employed. This on such an extent canno 
possibly be estimated at more than a rupee a year so 
that he has a net profit of 5 rupees, which on a Calcutta 
bigah, would give at the rate of 6 rupees 91 annas, and 
the crop is uncommonly certain There is great reason 
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to suspect that the quantity of land occupied with cotton 
is much greater than stated in the tables of produce. 

In this district the only other article cultivated for 
ropes is the Hibiscus cannabinus, called here Patuya 
or Nagarjun, concerning which I have nothing new to 
offer. 

SECTION dth. 

Of plants cultivated for their saccharine .juice 

Besides the palms and the Mauhuya already men- 
tioned, the only article under this head is the sugar-cane, 
with which almost 4000 bigahs are occupied. The culti- 
vators reckon 7 kinds . Reongra or Reoda, Saroti or 
Sarotiya, Mango, Barukha, Bhorongga, Kawa, and Bhurli. 
They are all small canes, not thicker than the finger, and 
have all yellow stems, nor could I learn the marks by 
which the one is distinguished from the other. The 
Mango is reckoned the best for eating, but all are fit for 
making sugar. The different kinds are adapted for 
different soils and require some slight differences in 
management, as will appear from the tables. The high 
land near villages in some places is alleged to produce 
a cane, large indeed, but filled with a juice that gives 
little saccharine matter, in other places it is preferred to 
the lower fields The land is always manured by gather- 
ing cattle on it for some nights. The crop of cane 
occupies more than 12 months, but in the course of the 
two years the field always gives a crop of cane, and 
another of some of the kinds of gram that are reaped in 
the end of the rainy season. The average produce is 
reckoned as high as in Behar, although all the fields that 
I saw looked very poorly , but the people said that the 
crop this year had been uncommonly bad. The extract 
or inspissated juice is usually made up in roundish balls, 
being boiled more than when intended to be preserved 
in pots , on which account the produce, although nomi- 
nally the same as in Behar, is somewhat larger. 

SECTION 5th, 

Of Plants used for chewing and smohing. 

These consist of poppy, tobacco, and betel leaf, and 
the two former are of considerable importance. 
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On the subject of the poppy and opium, I have 
almost nothing new to offer In this distnct no one 
would acknowledge that he placed anything m the poppy 
fields eicept a hedge of safflower by way of fence , but 
this assertion was made, because the agent had pven 
orders to prevent an mtermixture of crops These 
orders are no doubt more attended to than is usual m 
Behar Still however, in many fields, I saw garhc 
planted amoi^ the poppy, and most of this vile root is 
reared m such places It seems to do little or no harm 
The number of bigahs according to the pubhcaccompts, 
for which advances were last year made, amounted to 
6850, and the quantity of opium actually dehvered was 
45983 sers which is rather less than 7 sera a bigah 
somewhat more than the produce avowed at Behar, but 
less considerably than that stated at ArwaL It is very 
generally all^jed by the cultivatore that the native agents 
by artifices and vanous pretences in weighmg pay only 
for about I of the opium which they receive , they of 
course charre the Company for the whole. If this be 
true althou^ there is no reason to suspect that the 
European agents have been at all concern^, it will show 
that the very great allowances made to these gentlemen 
are madequate to render them an effectual ch^ on the 
viUamy of their subordinates The natives indeed allege 
that the peculation has of late been considerably dimi 
rushed , but it must be observed that this diminubon 
has taken place smce a very considerable reduction in 
the allowances of the agent , and that, when these were 
altogether enormous, the want of care was in proportion. 
Nothing mdeed appears to me more fallaaous than the 
idea that peculation is to be prevented by great allow 
ances , and I have no doubt that an opium agent who 
received 30000 r a year ( £ 3500) is more likely to 
do his duty than one who, as at present, receives more 
than double that sum which ought to be considered as 
a high reward for an office which is merely that of a clerk 
who keeps the accounts of a factory employmg a capital 
of about 50 or 60 thousand pounds and requiring only 
the most ordinary talents and no great share of mdustry 
Enormous allowances given to such persons, instead of 
stimulating to an mdustry smtable to their station, are 
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apt to fill them with vanity and indolence, and to create 
a desire of endeavouiing by a splendour of life to acquire 
from the multitude a icspect, which is given to judges 
and Magistrates fiom the elevated nature of their office. 

The tobacco, although inadequate to supply the 
demand of the distiict, is of much greater pioportional 
importance than in Behar. It lequiies much water and 
the expense of cultivation is thercfoie heavy ; but I have 
nowhere seen the plant so thriving ; and my Bengalese 
assistants say that it is equal in quality to the best which 
grows in their country. It is in gcneial sown by itself, 
but ladishes aic often intei mixed. 

The betel leaf plantations aie very tiifiing, and the 
quality is not better than that of the most ordinal y in 
Behar ; but even that, my Bengalese admit, is supeiioi 
to the leaf of theii country. Much is imported. The 
people here do not acknowledge a half of the produce 
which those of Behar admit ; but in most places of this 
district the people evidently concealed the amount of 
every kind of produce. It is piobable however, that the 
produce is smaller than in Behar as the rent does not 
exceed J of what is there taken, and of course the giound 
will be cultivated with less care. 

SECTION Gih, 

Of plants vBCilfor dying. 

Indigo is in a great measure confined to the vicinity 
of the Ganges ; but none is reared on the rich inundated 
land. The whole is sown to the south of the gieat load 
leading from Patna to Vagsar, which, as I have said, 
forms nearly the boundaiy of tlie inundation. I have 
failed in procuring any particular statements from the 
owners of the factoiies, but, so far as I can learn, the 
speculation, for some yeais at least, has not been ad- 
vantageous. There are in all eighteen factoiies. The 
quantity of land and produce of plant stated in the tables 
is taken from the leport of the cultivators, nor have 
I any adequate means of judging how far it is con ect. 
Four factories of a middling size were stated in a public 
advertisement to have 2000 bigahs of plant, country 
measure, at which rate the 18 factories would in all have 
about 17000 bigahs, Calcutta measure, but the reports 
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give about 2700 such bigahs I am mchned to believe from 
flie conversabon of Mr Gibson, the surgeon, that the 
land IS very produchve, but the produce stated amounts 
to about 417,000 bundles of Si cubits arcumference 
equal to about 864 000 of 4 cubits, the usual size in 
Ronggopur, which is at the rate of about 32 of such 
bunSes for the Calcutta bigah, whereas the estimate of 
the planters there gave only an average of 10 bundles 
In the account of that district it has been menboned 
that this probably is considerably short of the actual 
produce of what is really culhvated, but the 32 bundles 
IS no doubt more than is procured m Bengal If 257 
small bundles give a man of indigo, this quanbty will 
produce 3360 mans of the drug 

There can, as I have said be no doubt that the 
land here is more producbve than m Bengal owing 
I presume, to more pains bestowed on the culbvation, 
and this seems to be agam owing to the encouragement 
given by the planters for the weed They give one 
rupee for 6 bundles which is nearly the same rate as in 
Ronggopur, their 6 bundles bemg nearly equal m sue to 
the 12 taken m that distnct , but they also pay the rent 
of the land, and it is perhaps owing to this addibonal 
expense that the speculabon has not been more proStable 
and that fewer than usual complaints are made against 
the planters. 

Mr Gibson informs me that by sowing in March 
and watering the young plants, he has had a most certain 
and luxuriant crop, abundantly able to bear the expense 
of watering but unfortunately near his works few of the 
wells give a large supply of water Almost the whole 
land IS occupied two years by the plant On the first 
year it gives one crop of weed and on the second year 
either two cuthngs of weed, or one cutting and a crop of 
seed. The seed procured is more than is sown by almost 
a half 

Less safflower m proporbon is raised than m Behar 
A very httle is sown by itself and what grows is chiefly 
mixed with poppy cotton, china, chana and linseed. In 
this distnct no plants are culbvated for the purpose of 
rearing insects , but lac is found spontaneous on some 
trees that grow without culture, in such small qnanhbes, 
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however, as to require no particular notice. Nor are 
any plants cultivated in this district for making mats, 
unless the palms may be considered as such ; but con- 
cerning these I have nothing more to state than has been 
already mentioned. 

SECTION 7th, 

Plants cultivated for feeding cafile. 

The only things that come under this class are the 
Khesuri, Janera and carrots already mentioned, and the 
quantity given to the cattle is quite trifling. The same 
plants that in Behar grow wild among the corn are found 
among the corn in this district and are carefully 
gathered. 



CHAPTER 2d 


Of the Implements of Agriculture 

The implements of agnculture are nearly the same 
as m Behar I shall only note the differences. 

On the banks of the Ganges the plough cattle are as 
good as in Behar , but towards the south they are much 
poorer, and 4 is the usual number allowrf for each 
plough one-pair working in the morning and the other 
m the afternoon Some few poor people have only three 
cattle, one m turns having an afternoons or mommas 
rest The whole plougmng is earned on either in me 
rainy season or soon after it has ceased, and while the 
mould IS quite soft, so that even the we^ cattle plough 
what m this counti^ is reckoned a considerable quantity 
The ploughman cuts grass for his cattle, but m the 
ploughing season can do no other work. 

The sugar mill is similar to those m Behar , but 
the apparatus for mmissating the juice is more imperfect 
than m any distnct hitherto surveyed There is only 
one boder, a shallow iron vessel, which is placed m the 
open air on three or four lumps of clay, so that the fuel 
may he thrust under its bottom. This vessel is filled at 
once with the juice, which is boiled to the proper con 
sistence, while a little ghiu or milk is add^, and it is 
scummed but with very small care. When the work 
man judges the consistmce suffiaent, the boiler is lifted 
from the fire. When the extract has cooled, it is scraped 
out with an iron instrument, and made by the hand into 
five roundish lumps, each weighing about 3 sers (80 s. w ), 
or 6 -^ lbs. and is the nastiest Toolong stuff that I have 
ever seen. In three months a set of works, with seven 
men and four oxen is supposed to clear four large bigahs 
of cane (6^ acresl boiling from three to four times a day 
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At this rate the total produce of what one set of works 
clears in a year will be 4725 sers, or 9702 lbs. The expense 
of machinery, cattle, etc., is nearly the same as in Behar, 
that is, may amount to 14 rs. equal to 364 sers of extract. 
Each labourer receives daily 1^ ser of the extract, so 
that the workmen take 787 sers, and the total charge of 
boiling and squeezing the cane amounts to 1151 sers, 
nearly k ( gross produce. 



CHAPTER 3D 
ON MANURES 


The observations on this subject which have been 
made m the account of Behar are applicable to this dis- 
trict, only that here by far the most valuable, the im 
gabon of the fields, is neither so well understood nor so 


diligently employed In the watering from wells, the 
people are mdeed fully as acbve as m Behar, but m some 
places, especially near Arab the supply is scanty, and a 
bag wrought by two oxen on an mclmed plain (Motbara), 
the implement most commonly used exhausts the quan 
bty daily produced in a very snort bme. The pot raised 
by a lever (Latha) is mdeed more used there than m the 
mtenor but the wells near the Ganges are very deep, 
and therefore less fit for this instrument while m the 


mtenor where the water is near the surface, it is very 
rarely employed. This shows that the nabves on this 
pomt are gmded merely by habit and have never tned 
the comparabve ments of the two methods, as m some 
parts the expense of a motbara is wasted on a well which 
can be wroi^t only 2 or 3 hours a day whde a Latha 
would be more than suffiaent to draw all the water that 


springs I saw no motbara, the bag of which fanphed 
itself as it was raised. In the immediate vicmity of 
villages are many Indaras or wells Imed with bnck or 
stone, from whence much of the land is watered , but the 
cotton land, generally m low places is watered from 
temporary wells, which are seldom deep and usually last 
but one season. 


In some parts of the distnct a few tanks (Pukhar) 
have been dug, and serve for giving a supply of water, 
more copious than wells and more permanent than such 
reservoirs as have been formed m this district Where 
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irrigation is necessary, these could scarcely be too much 
multiplied ; but the number and size of those here is 
trifling, when compared with those in Dinajpur, where 
they are seldom of any use. Of those that have been 
dug, many have been allowed to go to ruin, that is to 
fill with earth , for their utility was by no means the 
cause of their being made , the people have only embarced 
the opportunity of converting to use what was intended 
to gratify vanity, under the pretence of devotion. It 
is indeed much to be doubted whether the land, which a 
tank du^ into the earth can supply with water, could in 
any ordinary case repay, by an increase of produce, the 
very heavy expense which necessarily attends such 
work, 

I have repeatedly had occasion to mention that the 
people of this district have formed scarcely any canals 
for irrigation, and indeed the country is not so favour- 
able for this great improvement as Behar. Still, how- 
ever, much might be accomplished and would probably 
be carried into effect, where it not for the heart burnings 
and bad neighbourhood that prevail among the proprie- 
tors of land. The Kao river, in particular, is acknow- 
ledged to be peculiarly favourable for the purpose, and 
the advantages which would have arisen from distribu- 
ting its water by canals and from preserving what is 
superfluous in reservoirs are so obvious that every one 
regrets the disputes which prevent the execution of 
works so manifestly advantageous. The mere increase 
of produce is of very little importance, as in proportion 
to that, the number of human beings reduced to squalid 
poverty would merely be increased The great real 
improvement from such works in the present state of 
society would be to render the crops less uncertain , as 
it is from this uncertainty that the severest pangs of 
misery arise. Government would no doubt therefore be 
justified in compelling the landholders to lay aside their 
bickerings and to unite in defraying the expense , but 
this could only be effected by conducting the work at 
the public expense, and by laying on an additional 
revenue in proportion to the benefit, which each person 
received , and the difficulties that would arise in prevent- 
ing the enormous frauds to which works carried on by 
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the pubhc are usually liable, and in the distribution of 
the new assessment are perhaps so great as to render 
this plan of improvement more hkely to become a loss 
than an advantage. In fact it could only be effected to 
advantage by a Collector of very extraordinary activity, 
perseverence and knowledge , and the difficulty in 
Governments being able to ascertain that any person 
possesses such quaTities as would be required, seems to 
me in ordinary cases a sufficient reason for avoidmg the 


burthen of this certainly would fall on every part of the 
country , and the advantage to even this part, under 
such management as is usual m similar cases, rmght be 
very precarious Most of the works mdeed that have 
been earned on by Governments as pubhc improvements 
have been either the consequence of vani^, of rash 
Ignorance acted on by designing knaves, or of a crooked 

S ' r to deceive the multitude by an appearance of 
interested for its benefit , but all have been highly 
ensome to the revenue and few of them have proved 
of lasting advantage Governments, if this opimon is 
just, should seldom attempt improvements but they 
may safely remove impediments such as has of late been 
done in the division of English commons, which were 
an enormous abuse long fonmy supported by prejudice. 
Perhaps some r^ulahon might m a similar marmer be 
framed so as to unable any proprietor, willing to under 
take the formation of canals to compel his refractory 
neighbours to join m the work by some short and cheap 
process of law, such as exists in Scotland for the fenang 
of the boundanes between estates 


Reservoirs for presemng rain water (Ahar or Lath), 
except on the bmik of the Ganges, are everywhere 
necessary and m many parts are numerous , but few 
or none of them contain water throughout the dry sea 
son and they are therefore of use only for the crop of 
nee. In many parts, however, the number of reservoirs 
as well as their size, is deficient and m some parts they 
have been allowed to go to decay and are no longer of 
use. These two last arcumstances have ansen partly 
from the necessities of some owners of land, who have 
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contracted so much debt that they are unable to lay out 
anything either on the improvement or preservation of 
their estates ; but partly also from dissensions which 
have arisen, especially in subdivisions of estates, after 
which the parties could not be induced to unite even in 
repairing the reservoirs necessary to preserve both from 
ruin. The sale of several such ruined estates for the 
payment of the revenue has even been found impracti- 
cable. Some such regulation as I have before proposed 
for the encouragement of canals might be extended to 
reservoirs , and I am convinced that the power lodged 
in any one of the parties, of compelling the others to 
assist, would induce most of them to adopt the improve- 
ment whenever proposed, lest their neighbour, or in 
other words their enemy, should gain the triumph of 
compelling them by law. 

In the reservoirs here, recourse to machinery for 
throwing the water on the fields is not so necessary as in 
Behar, because they are seldom deep. The Latha, or 
Karing, here called Don, therefore but seldom employed 
and the basket swung by ropes is usually quite sufficient. 
Two kinds are employed, the Sayer or Chanar, and the 
Dauri, but of their respective merits I had no means of 
judging 



CHAPTER 4TH 

OF FLOODS AND EMBANKMENTS 

There are no embankments for excludmg floods and 
in a great part of the flooded land the proposal of con 
stmcting them would be considered worse than madness, 
and the execution as the severest evil that could be m 
flicted. The water of the inundahon is considered as 
the nchest manure, which enables the ground after the 
mundabon retires, to give a valuable crop with little or 
no trouble , and I have little doubt that the same might 
be procured m the mundated lands of Dinajpur and 
Ronggopur, and perhaps of most parts of Bengm which, 
imless embanked are now veiy much neglectM because 
they will not yield nee , for in Bengal such alone is 
considered worth notice, and the farmer would scorn 
land which m the year produced only one crop of 
wheat 

The floods of the Son however, do a good deal of 
harm, as they are only occasional last only for two or 
three days at a bme, and come with too great rapidity, 
so that far from enriching the sod they sweep away its 
most producbve matter and destroy whatever happens to 
be growmg at the bme. Banks to exclude these floods 
woiild no doubt do much good but from what I could 
learn owing to the rapidity of the nver such would be 
difficult to construct. Without having seen the nver m 
its swollen state, it would however be improper to treat 
the subject at greater length. 
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CHAPTER 5TH 


OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

In the account of the condition of the people and in 
the nth table will be seen an estimate of the tame 
elephants, camels and horses, that belong to the natives 
of this district, as appertaining to their perssonal equi- 
page. 

Horses are not here used for the conveyance of 
goods, except a few belonging to mn-keepers, who employ 
them in bringing home fire-wood and grass for their cus- 
tomers. All the large horses are imported. The ponies 
as in Behar, are called Chhanathi, and are similar in 
appearance and managements. 

An estimate of the other kinds of cattle will be seen 
in the 28th table. 

The asses are used, not only by washermen, but by 
brickmakers, and sometimes to carry grain and fuel, but 
they all belong to washermen oi sweepers, both tribes of 
the very lowest dregs of impurity , and the breed is 
totally neglected, so that they are fully as wretched as 
the ponies bred in the country. I saw no mules. 

The cattle of the cow kind bred m this district are 
inferior to those of Behar and little better than those of 
Dmajpur or Ronggopur, although they sell considerably 
higher than the cattle of these districts, at least when I 
visited them. Many however of a superior breed are 
brought from the left side of the Ganges to be wrought 
in the plough, which renders the average price given 
in the table higher than the difference between the 
price of the cattle bred in the respective countries. 
The number of oxen used in the plough has been 
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taken from an estunate given by inteUigent persons 
of the number requisite to plough the extent of land 
actually occupied in each division , and the number 
of males applied to other purposes has been taken 
from estimates given of their actual numbers I have 
no means of checking either estimate by other sources 
of information but 1 do not know of any arcums- 
tance, that should have induced the persons em 
ploy^ to wilfully render either estimate erroneous, 
and the errors that unavoidably will occur from con 
jecture have probably been compensated m the total 
amount, by some on the side of excess counterbalancing 
others on the opposite side. The number of cows is 
more uncertam and has been taken from an estimate m 
each division of the proportion between males and 
females. I place less reliance on it than on the estimates 
of the males because m some cases I thought that it 
was contradicted by appearances. I am not surprised 
that m Arab Shahasram, Mohaniya, Ramgar and 
Sangyot the proportion of females should be very small, 
because these divisions are so very fully occupied that 
there must be a difficulty to procure forage for even the 
plough cattle, but Dumraong is not so well cultivated as 
Bfloti and Karangja is worse occupied than Ekwari , 
yet the proportion of females m Dumraong and Karongja 
is made much smaller than m Biloh and Ekwari This 
IS qmte contrary to what I saw and m the latter division 
especially the people seemed to me to be supporting 
themselves very much by the produce of their cows 
The same also appeared to me to be the case in Tilothu 
where the cultivation is quite tnlhng and the herds 
numerous , yet there the females were said to be to the 
males m the proportion only of 5 to 1 1 The profits of 
the cows m these divisions it would seem, were con 
sidered as an object prudent to conceal , and I have no 
doubt that the number of cows m the three above 
mentioned divisions has been very considerably im 
derrated. In the table however of cattle, and m that 
statmg the produce of milk, I have followed exactly what 
was stated to me , but I have annexed another calculation 
taking the division of Dumraong at the same rate as, 
Pdoti and Karangja and Tilothu at the same rate with 
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Ekwaii, and have little reason to think that this addition 
will exceed the truth. 

The inferiority of breed to what prevails in Behar 
seems to be owing to the people being less careful in 
preserving fodder. In the heats of spring the miseries 
that are endured without this precaution are so excessive 
that no extent of pasture in the rainy season can make 
up for the loss of vigour which these entail , while all the 
causes of degradation that prevail in Behar aie here in full 
operation. So little notice is endeed bestowed on the 
bulls kept for breeding, that they are not an object of 
sale, and no man in speaking of his stock puts a valua- 
tion on them, although in general they do no labour. 

The frequency and repetition of breeding among the 
cows of this district do not differ essentially from what 
has been stated in Behar. 

An estimate has been given in the 29th table of the 
milk procured from the cows of this district. The table 
IS composed exactly according to the report of the most 
intelligent person that could be procured in each division ; 
but I am pretty confident that the correction annexed, 
and which has just now been explained, is necessary. 
The high price of milk in the southern parts of the 
district, where it equals or exceeds the price demanded 
at Arab, seems to be owing partly to the small number 
of cows in the greater part of the south, and partly to 
the great number of travellers. At Arab and Shahasram 
my people complained of the milk being much watered, 
while in the country parts, as usual, greater honesty 
prevails. 

The pasture of this district consists of the following 
descriptions. 

1st. About 2 square miles of inundated land 
covered with tamarisks and long coarse grass or reeds, 
mostly kept for thatch, so that this pasture is of very 
little value. 

2ndly. 343 square miles on the plains covered with 
woods and scattered bushes, much of the same kind as 
in Behar. Those who live at a distance, here as well as 
in that district, seldom avail themselves of this resource, 
but these woods afford great relief to the cattle in their 
immediate vicinity, and during the floods the woods of 
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Biloti Ekwan and Dumraong give a most valuable 
supply to the cattle of the mundated land In the heats 
of spring these woods also shelter numerous herds, 
and m the two former the keepers dunng the cold 
season are allowed to lop the branches of several trees, 
that, if not good fodder, at least somewhat pacify the 
rails of hunger These plants are as follows Bamaru 
(Trees, No 41), Bayer (Treesi No 125 and perhaps 
No 30) Pakar (Trees, No 140) Makar (Trees No 116) 
Paras (Trees, No 106), Dhela (Trees No 77), and the 
Ventilago, called here Kewangtn 

In Dumraong the Raja, for reasons already men- 
tioned, does not permit the woods to be lopped 

3rdly The plantabons here are of less importance 
for pasture than m Behar because m most places where 
they abound the extent of other pasture is great , and 
where the pasture is confined the land has not been 
wasted m mango groves yet they are always used as 
pasture, however wretched and amount to 126,900 bighas 
or 66 square miles. 

4thJy On the plains there are 327 square miles of 
open pasture , but it is chiefly of long harsh grass, 
entirely parched up except m the ramy reason and then 
the supply, although copious, is exce^mgly coarse. 

Sthly 47 square miles of poor land m fallow and 
174 square miles m roads, bariks and broken comers 
give a much better supply, the grass being of a much 
supenor quality and m some divisions there is no 
other pasture except these broken comers and the plan 
tations which is Ramgar are of very little extent 

6thly 764 square mdes of hills, consisting chiefly 
of table land, very accessible m most parts for cattle, 
and containing a great variety of woods and fine lawns 
sheded by spreading scattered trees, might he supposed a 
grand Tesource , but in fact it is of very tnflii^ value 
Tbe heat and dryness, from a powerful sun refined by 
mumerable rocks parches the country m the dry season 
still more than even the plains so that then very few 
cattle remam on the hills except those which belong to 
the thinly scattered hamlets of the Kbarowars I heard 
mdeed of only two herds of cows belonging to the low 
country that contmue there throughout the year In 
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the rainy season indeed the cattle which neither work nor 
give milk are sent up from the immediate vicinity , but 
although there is then pasture for 20 times the whole 
cattle in the district, more cannot be kept throughout 
the year, because in the dry season they could not be 
supported , and the reason why any are sent from the 
immediate vicinity is that the woods at the roots of the 
hills afford a supply for some cattle in the dry season, 
which could not be maintained in places at a greater 
distance where at that season there is no pasture. It 
would thus appear that, on the whole, in the rainy 
season there is a superabundance of pasture, although in 
general it is coarser than that of Behar ; but it is ill 
distributed, in some vicinities there being almost none 
except broken corners among the fields, where cattle 
can be scarcely turned out without trees passing on the 
crops. This however is of no great importance, as the 
grass may be cut. The people in some of these vici- 
nities, especially the northern parts of Chayanpur, keep 
scarcely any cattle but such as are necessary for labour, 
and having a great abundance of dry forage, are very 
careless in its preservation. In some other vicinities, 
as in the inundated land near the Ganges, where the 
dry forage is equally copious, the people are more care- 
ful, keep a greater number of cattle, and in the rainy 
season send them to places where there is plenty of 
pasture. In the vicinities again where the pasture is 
most abundant, there being very little dry forage, the 
number of cattle that can be kept throughout the year 
bears no sort of proportion to the extent of pasture, hay 
being totally unknown , and the spontaneous grasses are 
so coarse that it may be doubted whether any such hay 
as could be made of them would preserve life. These 
vicinities, however, appear to me to have many more 
cows than oxen, and no doubt supply the more cultivated 
vicinities with cattle for labour, although the whole 
cattle bred in the district are inadequate to the demand. 
From the above mentioned circumstances however, I 
have little doubt even without the improvement of 
cultivating land for the support of cattle, which cannot 
be expected in a country where there is no demand for 
fat meat, that many more cattle might be reared than 
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IS done at present, and probably enough for the supply 
of the distncL This might be effect^ by a more care- 
ful management of the straw or dry forage , and by 
sending the unnecessary cattle of all the more cultivated 
vicimties to the pastures while there is there any grass. 
All the ploughing bang earned on during the penodical 
rams, the ploughing cattle must be then kept at home , 
but the grass springs then with such vigour that enough 
may be cut from the hanks and other spaces unavoidably 
left uncultivated, and from the lands which give wmter 
crops alona The straw of the crops cut at the end of 
the ramy season would supply the cattle tor the plough 
and those actually giving nulk m the early part of me 
dry season. Nor is the pasture absolutely without 
nourishment until a supply cane be procured from the 
stubble and straw of the nee reap^ m wmter This 
however, as well as the straw cut m the end of the 
ramy season, is very carelessly m a n aged. In general 
I observed that it was left m heaps on the thrashi^ floor 
and whatever cattle chose might eat it Of course much 
more is wasted than if it were kept as mdmdual pro- 
perty Were this as carefully preserved as the straw of 
the crops reaped m spring when the demand is so 
urgent as to enforce economy, the best cultivated distncts 
would keep the greatest number of cows the table land 
alone affording an meihaustible supply of pasture during 
the only season that pasture can grow , and it must be 
observ^ that the straw of nee is a good fodder for 
cattle, as is well known in Bengal, where any one who 
proposed feeding cattle on the straw of sprmg crops 
would be considered as mad 

In the general manner of feeding cattle there is 
little difference between this distnct and Behar except 
what has been above mentioned and that carnage cattle, 
being seldom wrought during the ramy season, are then 
allowed only pasture , while many plough cattle, being . 
employed m the dry season to draw water, these are 
then more plentifully supplied with dry forage. 

The Goyalas have here also the charge of the cattle 
of the nch. Their women are much employed m formmg 
cakes of cow dung for fuel, and make about as much by 
this employment as those of Behar The pnee for 
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tending cattle is nearly about the same as in the country 
parts of Behar, but is often paid in grain at a valuation, 
which IS advantageous to the servant. A boy or weakly 
man at Arab can earn from 8 annas to 1 rupee a month. 
In country parts they obtain as much grain perhaps, as 
the above money would purchase by retail; but the 
wages are nominally much smaller, as the farmer values 
the grain at what he could sell it to the wholesale dealer. 

I have already mentioned that in the wastes of the 
middle parts of the district cows seem to be a consider- 
able source of profit, from the oxen that are reared for 
sale. In most other parts, as well as in Behar, their 
advantage being of a more negative nature, enters little 
into the farmers calculation of profit. They save him 
some expense in purchasing young cattle and give him 
some milk for family use, but bring no cash into his 
purse and, as usual, what does this is alone considered 
profitable. 

Buffaloes are here also considered as a much more 
valuable property than cows; because almost the whole 
of their milk is converted into ghiu for sale. On this 
account the people seemed to me to have been alarmed, 
and to have concealed the number of buffaloes which 
they possess. I saw some in almost every village, and 
have no doubt that the number of milk buffaloes stated 
in the 28th table is exceedingly underrated, especially in 
Tilothu ; but in what ratio I cannot pretend to say. 
The management is the same as in Behar ; but except near 
the hills, the animals are poorer and more neglected. 
The average value of a pair is about 24 rupees. Most 
are kept entirely at home ; but there are a few bathans, 
which in the rainy season are kept on the table land, 
especially on Rautas ; and the cattle of these in the dry 
season frequent the woods at the foot of the hills. These 
are in rather better condition than the buffaloes of 
villages, as are also those of the woods near Jagadispur. 
Owing to the fears of the people, no satisfactory estimate 
could be procured of the profit and expense attending 
this property, but an estimate of the quantity and value 
of the milk procured will be found in the 29th table. 
Farmers keep the male calves until 6 or 8 months old 
and then sell them to Palamau, where they are used 
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much m the plou^ Dealers in milk destroy them 
■when a few days old. 

Goats are pretty nnmerons but many more might 
he reared , and the milk is so much superior to that of 
the cow that among a people which glones m abstaining 
from ammal food it is astonishing that more goats 
should not be reared , but, strange to say, they are only 
kept for the flesh of the kids which are oflfered in 
sacrifice , and being half starved, the meat is wretched 
beyond descnpbon. The small Ju]ub bushes and the 
thorny mimosas that grow on the most sterile lands 
would feed numerous herds. In general, however, a 
family seldom keeps more iLan one or two females that 
can be tethered m some spot near the house , or shepherds 
keep a few along with their flock In one place, how 
ever, I saw a considerable flock bro-wsing alone among 
the Jmub bushes near the Son, the only herd of goats 
that I have yet seen durum the course of this survey 
A few are of the long l^ed £nd very infenor mdeM 
m size to the breed common in the South of India, and 
beyond the Yamuna, but 'very pietty creatures The 
short l^ged kind is however most common and would 
be the more profitable were the milk m request They 
are not however near so handsonie and the females in 
particular have such large udders that their walk is very 
awkward. 

The sheep are of the same kind as in Behar, nor is 
there any difference worthy of remark between their 
management here and m the districts hitherto surveyed. 

Swme are veiy numerous and wallow m all the 
abominabons of Behar 

Curs and cats abound as elsewhere. 

Poultry IS very scarce. Fowls are reared chiefly 
by the Mnnammedim weavers and a few of the very 
dregs of Hmdu impunty and eabng them is considered 
by the Hmdus as the utmost degmdabon to which an 
uncontrollable palate can reduce the human species 
None tolerably well fed are procurable. Geese are 
reared only as pets , there are no ducks, and m most 
parts a turkey cock would be viewed with as much 
cunosity as an ostrich would m England Pigeons are 
very rare and can seldom be purchased. The Raja of 
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Bhojpur keeps a considerable establishment of them for 
show. Some of the fantailed kind and some crops {sic) 
strut about ; while others render themselves remarkable 
by tumbling. Of these he has two kinds, one which 
rising high up in the air, descends tumbling round, and 
this is rather an agreeable sight, the motions of the 
bird being graceful and apparently easy. The birds of 
the other kind the keeper takes in his hand, and turns 
them round, until they seem to be quite dizzy, when 
he puts them on the ground, and they roll and tumble 
about, until stopped. This is a very disagreeable sight, 
as the poor animal seems to be convulsed, and probably 
has very uneasy feelings. The extravagance of the 
Mogul court in such a trifling amusement may be seen 
detailed at great length in the silly pompus and exag- 
gerated account given by Abdul Fazil of the establish- 
ments formed by Akbar , nor were the notions of the 
times concerning the duty and dignity of a prince such 
as to render it necessary for the courtier to conceal the 
sums lavished, nor the time wasted by his imperial 
master, on the support and regulation of a trifle so 
unworthy his serious care. 



CHAPTER 6 

OF FENCES 

In Dumraong, Biloti and Ekwan there are a good 
many cjmckest badges of pncLIy Euphorbias , and m 
most divisions there are a few, but seldom in a good 
state. It IS only the sides of roads near villages that 
are usually fenc^, and in most parts ditches wim some 
dry thorns are the fences moat commonly used. 
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OF FARMS. 

The observations that I have made in the account of 
Behar on the farms of the high casts, or Ashraf, are 
applicable to this district. They are however in general 
less favoured, and the right in these persons to hold 
land for their house, free of rent, seems, like most other 
tenures, to be exceedingly dubious ; for, although uni- 
versally claimed, I find that the judge has twice cast a 
person of high rank for house rent, even when charged 
much higher than usual. The cause has indeed been 
appealed ; but the decision shows that on this point at 
any rate, the law is uncertain. 

The farmers of the second class, or traders who rent 
land, are on the same footing as in Behar and are of very 
little importance. 

The 3rd class of farmers, or artificers who rent land 
which they cultivate, either at leisure time or by means 
of servants, are also on the same footing as Behar. 

The 4th class of farmers in this district differs only 
m name from that of Behar, being called Krmdagan in 
place of Chasa. The Grihastha Beparis are poorer [than 
in most of the districts hitherto surveyed, none of them 
being supposed worth more than Rs. 2,000 in exchange- 
able capital, while few of them keep cattle for the 
conveyance of grain ; and they deal -chiefly with their 
immediate neighbours who are necessitous. It is prob- 
able, however that their capitals may have been under- 
rated, as a large proportion of the poorer farmers is said 
to be supported in the intervals between the crops by 
the money which these traders advance. If this be true, 
their capitals must be far more considerable than was 
stated. The Koeries here have not the credit of having 
money concealed. 
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There are here no undertenants, unless we include 
under that name some servants who receive a small 
portion of land m heu of wages , but this is cultivated 
entirely by their masters stock. 

Ground rent for houses is on the same footing as 
m Behar 

In the 28th table wiU be found an estimate of the 
proporhon of live stock which belongs respectively to 
the four classes of farmers and in the 30th table wul be 
found an estimate of the respecbve proportions of rent 
which each class pays, subject to the same correction 
respecting the 2 d and 3 d. classes that was considered 
necessary m Behar In the 30th table will be also 
found an estimate of the respecbve proporbons of ploughs 
which are held by their owners, or by servants of various 
lands among whom there are no such persons as those 
who hn the north of Bengal are callrf Adhiyars, To 
this table I have annexed an estimate of the proporbon 
of rent paid in money and that which arises from a 
ivision of the crop, as also of the rents that are collected 
by stewards or that are farmed to middle men. 

Plough cattle, as in the districts hetherto surveyed, 
form the only stock worth nobce, and the average amount 
for each division may be found by dividing tte whole 
value of the plough cattle which will be found in the 
28th table, by the number of bighas actually occupied, 
which will be found m the tables from No 15 to No 25 
r rom the same tables, by a similar division may be 
found the average extent culbvated by any quanbty of 
this stock, and m the 31st table will be found an estimate 
of the number of cattle allowed for each plough similar 
to the estimates which were given concerning some of 
the distncts last surveyed. 

Except for the rich inundated land near the Ganges, 
the fields and gardens around the villages that are care- 
fully watered, sugarcane and cotton, rdmost the whole 
rent is paid by a division of the crop, and the result is 
abundently obvious , the lands which pay a money rent 
are those alone that are culbvated with care. On the 
bank of the Ganges where alone all the rents are paid in 
money, and where the rent is fixed and totally unconnected 
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with the nature of the crop, the tenants are by far 
the most industrious and the least necessitous, although 
the rent is very high, as I understand that the average 
sum paid for each plough gate of land, there being 
4 oxen to the plough, is 62i R. ; but then the cattle are 
strong and do a great deal of work, so that the plough- 
gate contains 20 bighas country measure, 122 acres, 
or 37^ bighas of the Calcutta measure. The landlord 
in the division of the crop no where here, except in 
Arrah, takes more than one-half of the net produce and 
in some places is content with much less , but in other 
respects the nature of the division is entirely the same 
as in Behar, and the observations which have been made 
on this subject in the account of that district are equally 
applicable to Shahabad. I have only to mention that 
a custom in the division prevails in some parts of this 
district, which tends in some measure to diminish evils 
of the practice. The share of the owner of the land 
diminishes in proportion to the number of waterings 
given, which induces the tenant to exert himself in 
applying the most valuable industry to the mutual 
advantage of both parties. 5 of the crop on a well 
watered field being generally of more value than h of 
what is produced without manure. 

Farmers who have accumulated a little money 
usually, as in other districts, lay it out in advances to 
their necessitous neighbours at a very usurious rate, 
and are repaid at harvest in the produce of the fields, 
on which account they are called Grihastha Beparis I 
have already said that in statements which I received, 
the amount of "capital belonging to these persons appeared 
to me much diminished, as, except for opium, most of 
the advances made in this district proceed from this 
source. In the 32d table will be found an estimate of 
the sources of capital from whence the rents of this 
district are paid, from which will appear the extent to 
which these pernicious advances have been carried, and 
here also it is universally allowed that those who borrow 
money at not less than 2 per cent, a month are less 
necessitous than those who take advances to be repaid 
at harvest, at what is then called the current price, and 
nominally pay little or no interest. 

49 
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TBe arrears of rent are not ^reat In the mtenor 
the CTeater part is paid by a division of crop, where the 
lanmord s Haims end witn harvest , and near the Ganges, 
the lands, notwithstanding their high rent, are so eagerly 
sought after that good tenants are instantly procurable. 

There has been no attempt to regulate the size of 
farms, which is rather m general smmler than in the 
districts hitherto surveyed, few paying a greater rent 
than Rs. 150 a year, which m the nch land near the 
Ganges three ploughs will do Four cattle being usually 
considered requisite for one plough as the same imple- 
ments which would be reqmrM for two oxen suffice 
where there are double that number many poor men 
who can procure only 2 beasts unite in one plou^ , 
and man y more are reduced to the miserable share of 
what one plpugh can cultivate, and very often are not 
able to procure the full stock but use ffiree cattle, one 
of which in turn works fhe whole day The smallness 
of the farms seems often to be occasioned by the destnic 
bve custom m dividing lands equally among the children 
of the same family which the laws of this country ordam 
and which very mistaken speculations and a desire of 
bemg thought free from prejudice have mduced some 
emment philosophers to recommend m countries where 
the practical wisdom of former times has established the 
rule of primogeniture, vastly more beneficial and there- 
fore more just , for the right of any child to succeed to 
his father’s property can only be founded on the general 
utihty of such an encouragement to industry Here 
there are none of the persons mentioned in the account 
of Behar by the name of Dhuny^ 

The custom of advances (Tukabi) from the landlord 
to the tenant is earned to a considerable extent , but no 
advance is given to those who cultivate sugarcane as is 
done m Behar Like all other advances the Tukabi 
tends to retain the tenantry m poverty and dependence. 

The rents are fully as equably assessed as m Behar 
and the Ashraf who are favoured are chiefly the kinsmen 
of this distnct the lands so let are chiefly although not 
entirely, such as are some years cultivated with sugar 
cane or cotton and m other years with much less valu 
able crops and the great difference m the value of the 
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crops on the same land in different years seems to have 
been the reason that has induced the people here to make 
an exception in the general rule. This reason should 
not, however, in my opinion, have led to the infringe- 
ment of such an excellent form of lease. All that is 
necessary in such cases is for the tenant, before he 
enters into a lease, to consider how much of his farm 
can with propriety be annually cultivated with such 
valuable crops, and to offer a rent in proportion. None 
of the deductions allowed in Behar on such rents are 
here admitted ; nor are any advances made on such 
rents are here more carefully cultivated and such 
\xiluable crops arc proportionably more extended. 

Of the lands let by a division of the crop, by far 
the greater part of the rent is ascertained by Danabundi, 
which in some places is called Kankut, and which has 
been already amply explained, but some is actually 
divided, a tenure here called Agora. 

Near the Ganges all the land is let by regular lease 
(Patta) and each tenant gives an (Kabuliat) agreement 
to pay the amount , but in the valuable pergunah of 
Chayanpur the tenants are not willing to give such 
agreements, nor the landlords to grant specific leases. 
This circumstance on the owners of the estate for whom 
it is wished to make a provision. 

In this district I heard of few or no illegal exac- 
tions, a great portion of the tenantry being too high 
spirited to submit to the most trifling abuse and being 
willing to fight with any one for a cowrie. Some 
litigious fellows are however a nuisance, the present 
constitution of our courts and the delays of justice 
opening a road for the operations of such pests of society 
which they are now beginning to discover and in all 
probability will soon pursue with a very destructive 
success. 

Tenants are not afraid of their landlords,- nor are 
they attached to their interests, except when connected 
by cast or blood, but where these ties exist I observed 
several honourable instances of affection and regard 
from the subordinate branches of families towards their 
common head. 
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Most of the Nulcadi, or money rent that is paid for 
the lands near the Ganges and in the mrdens and fields 
carefully watered near the villages, as I have said, is m 
general levied by leases, stipulating a certam rent to be 
paid for a certain extent of land managed as the tenants 
please. This I have often menboned as the best land 
of tenure , and here extr aordinary care is bestowed on 
all the lands so let. In the mtenor however a good deal 
of land IS let on Hustbudi leases, that is pays a certam 
sum of money for each bigah accordmg to the land of 
crop which it is cultivated, and of course an armual 
survey is required. In this on the part of the landlords 
arises from a fear that the leases m the event of a new 
settlement, would show their real profits and on the 
part of the tenants to a fear that these leases might be 
interpreted as an acknowledgement of a right m the 
landlord to exact a new rate of rents when the lease 
expired. A decision of the Judge at Arah to be after 
wards mentioned, seems to have quieted the minds of 
the people m the vicmity of the Ganges and has mduced 
them to accept of leases and to grant stipulations for 
the payment of a certam rent and such well specified 
agreements are so highly advantageous m preventing 
oppression or litigation that I cannot too eagerly 
recommend it to Government to enforce such being 
universally formed , first, by ordering that no new lease 
Without such stipulations should be vahd, and 2dly by 
ordermg wherever old rates are considered as good m 
perpetuity, that the collector should fix the actual rate 
due, and a new patta and Kabuhat to that amount, but 
in perpetuity should be granted. 

I now proceed as mthe accounts of districts formerly 
surveyed, to give an account of those who culbvate land 
m which they have no property There are here no 
Adhiyars who culbvate tor a share of the crop , and 
when treating on the condibon of the people I have 
menboned everythmg that occurs to me concerning the 
slaves employed m agnculture. It now therefore only 
remains to treat of ploughmen hired by the season and 
of day labourers hired for culbvahon People somebmes 
unite to carry on alternately m each others fields the 
labours of agnculture m large companies , but, whether 
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the custom is as prevalent as towards the cast, (sic) I had 
no opportunity of ascertaining. 

The plough servants (Kamiya or Karoya) are much 
on the same footing as in Behai, only that the system of 
making advances is confined to the vicinity of Arab, 
and there varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 , but even there 
I did not learn that the son was held bound for advances 
made to the father, although part of the debt is often no 
doubt incurred in the son’s marriage In the other 
divisions, there being no advances for more than the 
season, the servant at its end is entirely free. In many 
places it is usual at the beginning of the ploughing 
season to advance from Re. 1 to Rs. 2, but this is 
considered as a sum given to bind the ploughman 
throughout the season, and as a part of his wages, for 
the usual daily allowance is here smaller than in Behar, 
being only 3 seers of 44 S W. each of coarse grain. 
Many persons however, in place of giving this money, 
give a small field which is cultivated by the servant with 
their stock, and he takes one-half of the produce. This 
is a tie equally binding with the money and is more 
advantageous for the servant, as avoiding any anticipa- 
tion of his resources. In some places, besides the grain, 
it is usual to give the servant a daily allowance of parched 
meal, which he mixes with water, and forms the kind of 
pudding called Chattu. In other places no such allow- 
ance is made and in some a quantity of grain is given in 
its stead, when the thrashing is finished. Harvest is a 
great source of profit, and, as I have said, the proportion of 
reward to the quantity reaped varies very much in different 
places ; nor are the actual grains of the servant at all in 
proportion to the highness of the rate, the higher this 
is, there is usually the less work done Taking all 
these allowances, and reducing them to the common 
scale of the coarse grain on which labourers are usually 
fed, I find that the following estimates were given as 
the total annual reward which ploughmen in each division 
obtained 

Sers of Lbs. Avoir- 

80 S. W. dupois. 

1320 2714 


Arab 



i42 annual and average allowance^ 


Bilob 

1316 

2702 

Dumraong 

1358 

2788 

Ekwan 

1040 

2134 

Karangja 

1224 

2513 

Barong 

1098 

2354 

Sahas ram 

1368 

2809 

Tilothu 

1052 

2160 

Mohamya 

962i 

1982 

Ramgar 

14924 

3064 

Sangyot 

1522 

3125 

Average 

1251 

2569 


As usual, more dependance is to be placed on the 
average than on each mdividual allowance , for instance, 
some circumstance must have escaped notice to reduce 
the allowance m Mohamya so far below Sangyot and 
Ramgar, all the three vicinities being nearly ahke m 
manner s and situation. I suspect indeed that during 
4 months, when it was stated tnat they repaired their 
masters hut and the fences at 21 heavy seers of gram a 
day a great part of the time is employed m the culbva 
bon of cotton, there very abundant, for which they are 
paid { of the produce they watering, weeding hoeing 
ploughing and gathermg the whole for this share. But 
2569 lbs. of coarse gram, the average reward at the 
value put upon it at Patna, are equal to about 1 7 rupees, 
while the wages of plough servants in the immediate 
vicmity of that aty are Rs. 16-13-0 This comcidence 
IS so great, as to confirm the accuracy of both statements 
In neither case have 1 made any allowance for sickness , 
and in most places here it is not supposed that when 
well, the ploughman is idle more thm 1 5 days m the 
year In Bilofa however he has to himself li months 
and m Arah and Barong he has 1 month , but dunng 
this idle bme he must repair his hut, so that he is much 
more constantly wrought than the Christian ploughman 
even m Protestant countries, the very numerous holy 
days of the Hmdu calendar being designed fof the higher 
casts alone, that is, for the sacred to pray and for the 
profane to defray the expense. The men here on the 
whole make rather more than those m the vicinity of 
Patna, and the same is the case with the other branches 
ot the family , but the quanhty of gram earned here by 
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the men is not so great as in the country parts of Behar. 
The whole gain here, according to the estimates given, 
does not give above 265 rupees a year, for a family of 
5 persons, and no one here will admit that a family of 
this number can be supported on so small a sum ; 
although I could procure no account of how the difference 
is procured. 

I have already mentioned the reward given to those 
who tend cattle. 

Day labourers in general are daily allowed only 
3 sers of 44 S. W. of coarse grain, and 1 ser of parched 
meal (Chhattu), in all rather more than 4^ lbs. of 
farinaceous food. In transplanting they are allowed 
^ more In some places they get a little less parched 
meal, but then they are allowed salt curds or other 
seasoning and their wives in transplanting make nearly 
as much as themselves. None of them are paid in 
advance. 

People who call themselves gentlemen ( Ashraf) work 
on their own farms at all kinds of work, except holding 
the plough, and some do not scruple even to perform 
this labour , but they will not take hire. Among the 
Karmdagan or cultivating tribes the taking hire is by no 
means held disgraceful, and many even of the artificers 
gam a part of their subsistence by weeding, transplanting 
and reaping. 



CHAPTER 8th 
OF ESTATES 

8^if A 

Of E»tates in Qeneral 

The free estates of this distnct are generally 
supposed to be of small eitent when compart with 
those in Behar but in the papers with which I was 
favoured by Mr Burges, the CoUector, I do not find 
means to enable me to form a conjecture concemmg the 
total extent, on the accuracy of which impliat rmiance 
could be placed and I doubt much whether the records 
of his office contain any documents concemmg the subject 
that would be entirely satisfactory by much the greater 
part of the lands having never been measured even by 
conjecture. It is well known that none of the lots are 
large and by the established rules of succession they are 
fast subdividing into fritters so that some of tbe owners 
are now literally nundicants and the whole will soon 
probably be reduced to that state. Besides the lands 
granted to Pasbans or watchmen and which are included 
m the free estates, there are m all of measured free lands 
61 539 bighas of the country standard, and these m the 
Collector’s books are divided into 423 lots or on an 
average 90 acres for each lot, many of which are again 
subdivided mto numerous shares that have not yet 
found admission mto the pubhc records. The free 
estates which have not been measured consist of 532 manors 
or mamas, subdivided m a similar mann er mto 242 lots 
The largest contams 9 mamas, but the extent of mauxas 
IS so mdefinite as to lead to no probable conjecture. 
There are the same reasons here as m Behar for suppos 
mg that many of the free lands have either been ahenated 
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from the purposes for which they were granted, or are 
in the possession of persons, who can prove no propin- 
quity to the men who originally obtained the grant. 

The total measured lands in the district being 
6,16,105 bighas, and the measured free land being 
69,696 bighas, this should be lly®^ per cent, of the 
whole ; but, as I have said, this measured part is so 
small in proportion to the whole that little reliance can 
be placed on this conjecture. The whole number of 
unmeasured mauzas however being 5040, while 532 are 
free, the proportion from thence would be lOj per cent, 
of the whole ; and these two conjectures so nearly coin- 
cide and agree so well with common report, that the 
free land may be estimated at about 1 1 per cent, of 
the whole. 

The lands granted for the support of watchmen 
(Enam Pasbanan) amount to bighas 8157*6, and the 
number of men to 1419, so that a little more than 3| (3*59) 
acres are adequate for each, and they are of some utility 
in supporting the police and saving the persons and 
property of the subject Besides these 1419 men, 2 of 
a superior rank, as officers, have larger grants of free 
land, each having an entire mauza. There can be no 
doubt, I think, that in all the districts as well as this, 
when the settlement was made, an allowance was made 
to the owner of the land for the support of the establish- 
ment that had been usual, and which was represented as 
absolutely necessary for the collection of the revenue, and 
watchmen everywhere under one name or other formed 
a part of this establishment, as the landholders had 
formerly the charge of the police But it is only in this 
district, so far as I have seen, that sufficient care has 
been taken to register the lands assigned for the purpose 
and where the watchmen are at all efficient. The watch- 
men continue to be appointed by the landholders ; but 
must be reported to the Magistrate, nor can any of them 
be removed without a sufficient reason being assigned to 
that officer. That the Government has a clear right 
everywhere to a similar establishment being kept up at 
the expense of the landholders, I have no doubt, and in 
this district the Magistrate, besides these 1421 men, has 
appointed a very numerous set of watchmen under the 
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name of Chauladars, who are paid by the tenantry alone. 
In this perhaps strict justice has been overloohea The 
tenantry no doubt reap the full advantage of this 
establishment but no more than the other classes of 
soaety and I consider the owners of the land as those 
justly subject to whatever expense may be mcurred on 
this account This establishment has not yet been every 
where mtroduced, especially in the extensive Pergunahs 
of Chayanpur and Shihasram probably because the land 
lords have there consented that the messengers whom 
they employ to collect their rent should be bound to 
assist the police and should not be removeable without 
the consent of the Magistrate. The enormous number 
of persons whom it has been thus found necessary to employ 
as assistants to the police, and that without very peat 
success shows m my opinion that some peat radici cfeect 
exists either m the nature of the magistracy or in the 
rules which the judges are bound to observe and the 
vast number of acqmttals of persons whom public opmion 
condemns seems to pomt out the latter defect as the 
most probable cause. On the whole indeed there 
can be no doubt that the pohce m the BnUsh provmces 
of India IS superior to what exists or probably ever 
existed m any native Government and the two peat 
advantages which these provmces enjoy are that private 
feuds are not deaded by the sword and that military 
execution is unnecessary either m the collection of the 
revenues or to bimg the most powerful subject to 
answer for his conduct In the prevention of more petty 
cnmes the native system seems more effectual The 
nature of the difference would seem to mdicate that the 
British provmces are more mdebted for the advantages 
m police which they enjoy to a wholesome terror inspired 
by Mihtary dismphne than to a supenonty of l^al 
wisdom. In fact, the formation of our courts and 
regulations has been much gmded by mamns of English 
junsprudence mdifferently enough understood and it has 
been well observed that the defects of any code never be- 
come obvious untd it is attempted to be applied to a people 
differing much m customs from that among which it was 
formed , for m its native country the defects are concealed 
or even remedied by the powerful mfluence of custom. 
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The other purposes for which free lands have been 
granted are of less public utility , although, as I have 
formerly observed, the importance attached to several of 
these purposes by the people render their preservation of 
use to Government. The purposes for which they have 
been granted are as follows . — 
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1. 

Brahmottar . . 

• * 

6 

602 

5 

2. 

Devottar 

• • 

14 

7,571 

10 

3. 

Neyaz 

• • 

3 

1,306 

16 

4. 

Khuruch Musjid Khanakah 

3 

2 

0 

5. 

Kharejjuma 

• ft 

13 

11,894 

8 

6. 

Hasho Munshi 

ft ft 

2U 

1,586 

0 

7. 

Ayimah Kherej juma 

ft ft 

15 

12,640 

9 

8. 

Ayimah Mududmah 

ft ft 

125 

15,222 

9 

9. 

Khayrat 

ft ft 

5 

2,253 

4 

10. 

Jaygir 

ft • 

ft ft 

60 

5 

11. 

Nankar 

• ft 

5 

ft ft 


12. 

Eltumga 

ft ft 

124 

ft ft 


13. 

Madudmash 

ft ft 

37 

5,514 

16 

14. 

Nuzur 

• ft 

3 

775 

13 

15. 

Khayrat Ayimah Kharej 


1 

300 

0 

16. 

Milik Ayimah 

ft ft 

ft ft 

369 

0 

17. 

Enam Kharej juma 

ft ft 

6 

ft ft 


18. 

Ayimah 

ft ft 

116^ 

869 

10 

19. 

Enam 

ft ft 

6 

ft ft 


20. 

Mushrut Kaza 

ft ft 

1 

100 

0 

21. 

Awaz Saliyaneh Kaza 

ft ft 

2 

425 

0 

22. 

Kharej juma Mudud Mash 

1 

ft ft 


23. 

Duru ojheh Enam 

ft ft 

1 

ft ft 


24. 

Ayimah Khairat 

ft ft 

3h 

45 

0 


512^ 61,538 5 

An explanation of most of these terms will be found 
in the account of Behar. It was given by the most 
learned Maulavi or doctor of Muhammudan law in 
Patna, but in some instances it will be found irreconcil- 
able with circumstances here ; for Ayimah^ and Khayrat 
terms according to the Maulavi in opposition to each 
other, are here employed as a compound term for the same 
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tenure. Whether this be owing to a fault m the explana 
bon procured at Patna or to the confusion that 
universally prevails in native nomenclatures, I cannot 
say 

The observations made on the subject m the account 
of Behar are applicable to this district I strongly suspect 
that much land is held free which is not registered as 
such, and is therefore held lU^ally , and it is possible that 
this may be the cause why many portions of the assessed 
land from whence it may have been pnvately alienated, 
will not seU. I am mduced to suspect this from hearing 
of several free estates of a description, such as I conld not 
trace m a short statement furnished by the collector 

Besides these free lands the invalid establishment 
has obtamed 36 1331 of the bighas usually employed m 
its accompts, equal to the customary bighas of this 
distnct, and to 67750 of the Calcutta standard. Of 
these 143104 or 39A per eent. belong to Government 
and 21823 to pnvate landholders, and both will now be 
an itpprovmg source of advantage to the respective 
parties. These lands are m a better state than those of 


Bhagalpur , but are not so good as those m Behar, the 
general state of the country giving to these lands their 
d^ree of value and improvement, m which the invalids 
may be considered as entirely passive. In an mdustnous 
neighbourhood the old sepoy readily found people to 
work his lands , but m the slothful parts of Bha^pur 
vast sums were lavished by the pubhc m clearing lands 
for which the veteran could find no tenant, and the lands 
have agam returned to a state of nature. 


The property of the assessed estates has been as 
much sub-divided as in Behar nor have I any occasion 
to repeat the observations already made on that subject 
Owmg to this subdivision, it has been necessary to 
collect from the small owners by means of native ofiicers 
(tahsildars) one of whom resides even at Arah, while 
m Behar it is only m the more remote parts that 
recourse has been h^ to this eicpedient I have only 
further to observe that I did not hear of any of the 
owners of assessed lands m this distnct having as yet 
betaken themselves to b^ging, they have a much nobler 
spint than those of Behar, and these, who by a 
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sub-division of property are unable to live even by the 
cultivation of their share, enter into service, and their 
example is followed by numbeis of high birth, both 
swordsmen and penmen. It is indeed alleged that a 
good deal of the revenue and much of the rent is paid by 
the money which these adventurers remit to their families. 

The geneial observations which I have made in the 
account of Behar concerning the tenures and management 
of assessed estates are entirely applicable to this district, 
except that here the Military Brahmans hold only a 
small part of the land, by far the greater part of which 
belongs to Rajputs, or persons claiming at least the 
honours of that tribe. Some of them claim their pro- 
perty to a period before the Moslem conquest, and some 
appear to be descended of the aboriginal tribes who have 
continued in uninterrupted possession since the country 
was first peopled. 

In most parts of the district it was admitted that 
the village clerks (Patuyaris) could not be dismissed 
without a regular complaint and fault proved before the 
collector ; and in general it is admitted that this officer 
appoints these clerks, selecting the ablest man from 
among the members of the family which has a hereditary 
right. Such regulations are highly necessary to the 
safety of the revenue, the office of Patuyari fairly 
executed being the only real check on the fraudulent 
proportioning of the revenue on estates, when divided. 
In Arah, however, and some other places, the claim of 
the collector, as I shall have occasion to mention, is 
'denied 

The messengers, who assist the Patuyari to collect the 
rent, in some places are called Berahil, in others Gorayit, 
and finally in others, Kotoyar. They usually receive a 
small portion of land from the owner and presents from the 
farmers, as they assist to watch the crops at night. They 
are also held bound to report all misdemeanours to the 
police, on which account they cannot be dismissed without 
the consent of the Magstrate. Further, in the establish- 
ment here employed to survey the crops, one person 
usually performs both the offices of Amin and Salis, 
while in Behar a man is usually employed for each office. 
In some places no such persons are employed and the 
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owner or his agent and the cleric of the village settle the 
EUin which the tenant is to pay for the master’s share , 
nor did I hear any complaint of this power being abused, 
on which account, I presume, the demands of the 
master are much short of his actual right 

The office of hereditary b^gar is here more 
regularly established than in Behar, and the occupant is 
always called DihuTOr 

The person who weighs the crops is not here called 
Sonar but Hatuya or Baya, and is seldom of the Sonar 
tnbe. The office of a chief tenant m each mama has m 
many places gone entirely into disuse, nor is the term 
Mahato employed , but all large and mtelligent tenants 
are usually called Jeth raiytas, and commonly assist their 
poor and ignorant neighbours m settling their accompts , 
but they have no legal authority and m the same mama 
there are often several persons bearing this title. Near 
Arab, however, there is only one such person in each 
Mama and his office is hereditary, although he is now 
deprived of aU emolument In Beloti and Baraong the 
term Mukuddum is m use for the chief of a Mama, and 
every pnnapal tenant is called Jeth raiyat The Mukud 
dums had formerly allowances, which the landlords have 
usurped but m some places they give them presents. 
In Chayanpur also the hereditary chiefs of villages remam 
and are ciled Joyar, while every nch and mtelligent 
farmer is called Jeth raiyat 

One tenure of land here is smgular and has been 
mentioned m the account of the spring nee, to which 
for farther particulars I may here refer 

A good many vassals of those who held land of 
Government m capite, at the settlement made by Lord 
Comwalhs n^lected or dechned to avail themselves of 
the offer then made to free them from vassalage. These 
are usually called Sikrms while those who are considered 
as the actual lords of the soil are called Mahks The 
term rammdar is seldom used among the natives of this 
distnet and, so far as I heard, was confined to the 
southern comer, and was there considered somewhat 
analogous to the term Jeth raiyat used m other parts of 
the distnct being given to the pnncipal farmers of each 
village, and that on an estate holdmg of a subject 
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superior, that is, its owner does not pay his assessment 
to Government but to a subject. 

In this district there are none of the persons called 
Mostajers in Behar, but farmers of the rents, here called 
Thikadars, are fully as much employed, and this system 
has proved very destructive , as in some large estates 
these men have been entrusted with the keeping of the 
reservoirs in repair, and as might have been expected, 
have always neglected this duty towards the end of their 
leases, while on a renewal no steps was taken to recover 
the loss, the Thikadar agreeing to give no more than the 
land would produce without repair. The consequence 
has been the total ruin of many reservoirs and the failure 
of the rice crops for a succession of years on the lands 
which these reservoirs supplied. The people attribute the 
failure, as usual, to a deterioration in the seasons , but in 
neighbouring estates, where the reservoirs are in good 
order, the crops this year were very good. Except this 
neglect, I heard of few complaints against the Thikadars 
of this district, who are mostly small. Those who have 
large farms re-let part again to underlmmgs, called here 
Kut Kinehdar. The farmers of the rents usually pay the 
money at the landlord’s house, and, when they fail, he 
duns them by messengers (Pegadehs) who charge the 
debtor 2 annas a day. Lands, of which the owners 
collect the rents, either in person or by a steward, are 
here called Syr, in place of Khas, the term usually 
employed in the districts hitherto surveyed. 

Assessment, — -By far the greater part of the pro- 
prietors of assessed estates in this district complain, that 
the assessment is too heavy, so as to leave them little or 
no profit, and in many cases to exceed the value of the 
lands ; and as a proof quote, that many estates having 
been put up to sale, no bidder has offered , and, the 
arrears having been lost to Government, the lands have 
been let at a reduced price , and they also allege, that 
the revenue is so high, as leaving nothing to the owners, 
these have been unable to defray the expense of keeping 
the reservoirs in repair , and of course, that the country 
is growing daily less able to pay the revenue. Exclusive 
of the table land this amounts l,132,677rs on an extent 
of 3151 square miles capable of being ploughed, of which 
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chiefly under the guidance of two great bankers, pro- 
cured unequal distributions of- the revenue on different 
shares of their estates, and having alienated or separated 
the good parts, allowed those which thus became over- 
assessed to be sold for arrears ; but these bitters are said 
to have been bitten, as in order to secure their low 
assessed shares, sales of them were made to the bankers, 
which sales, it is alleged, were merely nominal ; although 
the bankers now disclaim this and keep the estates. 
This also is probably in part scandal. However that 
may be, the bankers no doubt have now actual possession 
of many of these lots, and in most cases seem to give the 
owners nothing, while in other cases the old owners are 
indeed called farmers of the bankers rents (Thikadars), 
but from the style in which they live, seem actually to 
enjoy the property. Amid such scenes of fraudulent 
cunning, it would be vain, from the prices paid at public 
sales, to judge of the value of estates. This is however 
evidently increasing with great rapidity, for the fraudu- 
lent sales took place very soon after the settlement, and 
it was necessary to let the lands which fell to Govern- 
ment at a very low rate ; but some time afterwards, 
as these leases expired, new ones were granted by 
Mr. Deane, then collector, and with so much care, that 
the lands rose nearly to the original assessment, and, as 
the leases expire, offerers are eager to purchase, not so 
much owing to any improvement, although on these high 
assessed lands some has taken place, as to the increased 
price of all manner of produce which enables a man to 
pay a tax with ease, which 20 years ago he could not 
bear. 

Section 2d 

Of Farticular Estates 

In the time of Akber it would appear that all the 
parts of this district which belonged to the province of 
Behar were included m Serkar Rautas (Rhotas, Gladwin) 
or Rohitaswa, but it would appear that since the time of 
that prince the northern parts have been formed into 
a Serkar called Shahabad, while Rautas has been ex- 
tended a good way into what now constitutes the Ramgar 
district, and has had annexed to it a part of Allahabad, 

45 
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I shall first mention the estates m this new Serkarj 
of ShahAbad, although I cannot leam when, or by whom 
it was constituted. i _ 

1 Arah (Abreh Glad ?) is a fine estate or Fergunah 
composmg about 5 of the rich division of the same name, 
that IS a&r deducting rivers, roads and broken comers, 
It contains about 220 square miles of land fit for cultiya^ 
titin. It was fistunatea by the people on the spot that 
the free land amounts to tV of the whole , but all the 
measured lands qn record being 21248 bighas, and the 
free amounting to no less than 17717 according to this 
proportion very httle would remain for assessment, and 
it must therefore be rejected. The assessed mauzas 
a^m are 306, and the free 43, a proportion which would 

S ve of free land, and I thmk probably near the truth, 

e people here wishing to conceal eveiy soufce of 
advantage. Sonje of this free land pays-, Malelcan (iV) 
to the heirs of the onginal propnetors, they bemg enUtl^ 
to no more when the estates were granted Before the 
settlement by Lord Cornwallis the Government took 
per cent on the collections of a part of the free estates , 
but this claim was then abandoned as was also that of 
the Kanungoes- when their office was abolished by thp 
Company They had previously taken 3 rupees a year 
on every 100 bighas (1874 Calcutta measure) of free 
land iTie free land on the above supposition amounts 
to 17600 acres of arable land ( 

The assessed lands, amounting on the above suppo- 
sitions to 122200 acres of arable land pays a revenue of 
164,434 rupees, so that the owners pay one rupee for 
a very little more than IJ bigha country measure or 
about 2-1% of the Calcutta standard and I may say that 
almost every mch of it is occupied. 

The most anaent accounts that I have received of this 
estate, mention that it was possessed in part by the Rajputs 
6f Ujayani and in part by the Lotiuyas, who waged 
against each other a perpetual war And both possessed 
many other estates Many Small portidns had been 
detached by each family as appanagesof younger branches 
or as rewards to active vassals , and maty of these 
of both tribes stdl retam their property for the assessed 
land iS- divided mto 105 lots, and the chief of the 
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Ujayanis, Raja Jaya Pralcas, still retains a considerable 
part, although much less than his kinsman Sahebzada 
Singha, who is the chief proprietor and has perhaps ^ 
of the whole. I shall afterwards give an account of the 
genealog)^ of these persons when I treat of the chief 
possessions of each family. In the troubles which 
existed during the downfall of the Mogul Government, 
the Ujayani Rajputs seized on most of the lands that 
belonged to Gaja Singha, the Lotamiya chief; but paid 
tribute for them when the officers of Government 
happened to have power to exact it , and always readily 
acknowledged that it was due. Some time afterwards 
a Nurul Hasan Khan, who was the native collector 
(Amil) in the early part of the British' Government, 
bought these lands which the Ujayanis had seized, advanc- 
ing money to the occupants to enable them to discharge 
arrears on the estates which they had long possessed, 
and taking from them the lands to which their claims 
rested on late usurpation; but many pretend that the sales 
were not voluntary and on this account have attempted 
to set them aside. Whatever may have been the case, 
he was in possession of very large estates when the first 
English collector took charge, and it is said gave up the 
whole on consideration of being allowed 105 mauzas, 
free of rent in place of his Malekan, or the -yV share-of 
the rent allowed to the proprietor by the 'MoguMaw, 
when Government resumes the management of any 
' estate. I see however no such free property mentioned 
in the public records and doubt very much the truth of 
this tale of oppression. The lands which he is said to 
have resigned were first let on a lease of ten years, and 
then sold ; but Ali Hasan Khan, a relation of Nurul 
Hasan, has no doubt possession of some, if not the whole, 
of the estate that 'had been under the management of his 
kinsman, and the purchase which he made was probably 
as fair as usual-in such times.' Some considerable shate 
of this Pergunah. was also purchased by Hanuman 
Singha, a Snvastav Kayastha, and has descended to his 
son Bhairav Datta ; but most of the small landlords 
continue to be Ujayani or Lotamiya Rajputs. 

When Mr. W. A. Brooke made the settlement for 
Lord Cornwallis', only of this ' estate are said td have 
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been culbvated and the assessment must have been exceed 
m^ly high, owning to the low pnce of gram, and to there 
being no money rent paid except for poppy Now every 
thing pays a money rent except nee, which may form 
f*!, of the whole crop Formerly the tenants contended 
that, after they had cultivated for S years the master 
had no nght to raise the rent , and no one would take 
a lease, but Mr Turner having decided that whenever 
a lease expired the owner might take what rent he 
could procure, the tenants are all eager for leases (Patta), 
and give m return on agreement (Kubuleyat) to pay 
a certain sum. A paper called a Hujut is annuall y made 
out for each tenant, mentioning the total money rent 
that IS to be actually paid for all their land, except that 
cultivated with sugarcane and cotton, which pay accord 
mg to certain rates for what is cultivated and on this 
paper every sum is entered as it is paid by the tenant, 
who at the end of the year procures a proper receipt. 
R ce after deducting harvest, pays in some villages 
i of the produce and m others but the division is 
seldom rnade a compensation (Dmiabandi} settled by 
a survey is generally accepted in its stead. About -jV of 
this estate are on the fine land mandated by the Ganges 
and I understand pays at about the rate of 60 rupees 
rent, and rupees for avowed charges for the plough 
gate of 20 customary bighas but as tenants pay no rent 
for the ground on whici their houses stand, we may 
allow the gross rental of this part of the estate to be 
3 rupees a customary bigah, which would give a gross 
rental of 3 51 900 rupees The of the estate which 
are not mundated have been much neglected, many of 
the reservoirs havirm gone to decay, chiefly owing to the 
mismanagement of Sahebxada Smgha, as wdl be after 
wards explamed Owmg to this the crops of nee for 
some years have m a great measure failed. The country 
IS still fully occupied, owmg to the industry of the people 
who have hitherto struggled to support themselves by 
the lands watered from wells which are very productive. 
Although these are very high rented (I am assured by 
the judge and surgeon so high as 14 rupees a bigah) 

I doubt much if the rent on this part is equal to i of the 
rate paid on the mundated land. At that rate however 
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it would give a gross lental of 78,200 rupees. There is 
therefoie m all a gross rental of about 430,000 rupees, 
which pays a levenue of 164,000 rupees. The profits 
here ought to be very great, yet to pay an ears of revenue 
some lots have been exposed to sale, and have not found 
a purchaser, owing, it is usually alleged, to a great 
inequality in the assessment. It must however be 
observed that some deduction must be made from the 
above rental ; for the invalid establishment possesses 
10391 bigahs of the country standard, of which 3970 
belonging to Government must be entirely deducted from 
the above, and the remainder is fai yet from giving the 
full rent. It is mostly of the very best quality and must 
occasion a deduction of 20,000 lupees from the above- 
mentioned rental. 

Three-fourths of the whole lents are farmed in lots 
of from 100 to 4,000 r. There is a clerk (Patuyari) 
for each mauza, but where the mauzas are small, one man 
often serves for two or three. This office is considered as 
hereditary, but the occupant is liable to forfeit on mis. 
demeanour, and the owners allege that they are the judges. 
Where the village is subdivided the clerk accounts to each 
owner for his share. In order to assist him, he is allowed 
one or two Gorayits for each mauza. The Gorayits are 
sometimes paid in money, sometimes in land. And this 
IS all the usual establishment that landholders maintain 
except on the rice lands which are surveyed , for the 
Pasbans or old watchmen are paid by free land and the 
new watchmen or chaukidars are paid by the tenants. 

2. Pergunah Baragangya was originally a small 
territory containing 12 mauzas or gangs, fiom whence 
its name has been derived , but it now contains upwards 
of 60 mauzas and has been much increased by land 
formed in the angle between the Ganges and Son, so that 
it now contains about a fourth part of the division of Arab, 
all rich low land, inundated by the rivers and entirely 
similar to the adjacent parts of A rah. The assessed 
land, divided into 32 lots, may amount to 40880 acres ; 
and the free, divided into 52 lots, to 5840 acres. The 
assessed land probably pays a gross rental of 120,000 
rupees and the owners pay to Government 28,386 
rupees a year, so that for one rupee they have 2 bigahs 
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country measure, or 4j% of the Calcutta standard 
The comparative lowness of the assessment is owmg to 
the late acquisitions from the nvers It is however 
burdened with 560 bighas for the invalid establishment, 
of which 320 belong to Government and will occasion 
a deduction of from 1 2 to 15 hundred rupees from the 
above rental 

3 Pergunah Bihiya (Futtahpoor Bihys Glad ) 
IS a very fine estate, commensurate with the division of 
Biloti and divided into two portions by the Ganges 
Besides nvers roads broken comers, etc. it contains 
267 square miles fit for the plough of which 136 are 
mundated and 181 high. The former is most valuable, 
as its fertility is little dependent on the care of the 
owners, and as the same stock and less labour cultivates 
■J more of this land than of the higher ground and 
dthough It produces none of the valu^le crops of sumr 
cane,cotton or poppy, this is compensated by the exuber 
ance of its crops of gram Except therefore two square 
miles the whole is occupied, and smce the settlement 
a 6th of the whole then cultivated, it is said has been 
added to the productive estate. The higher land owing 
to the neglect of the reservoirs is m a bad state, and jt 
was allied that the chief owners are daily laying lands 
under forest for the sake of game. This one of their 
sons demed, and said that the game had become scarce 
owing to the clcanng of the woods of which however there 
are now 34 square miles, while 30 are clear chase for 
hares and antdopes. The people on the estate said that 
not above part was exempted from assessment, but the 
proportion is greater if we are to judjje from the mauzas 
stated m the public records there being 27 mauzas free 
m a total of 408, which is about of me whole. Allow 
ing this to be the proportion, the fi^ land will be 18 227 
higahs of the customary standard or 34,176 of the 
Calcutta kmd divided into 176 lots and the assessed 
land will be 254,179 of the former and 478,461 of the 
latter divided into 88 lots. As the revenue paid for the 
whole amounts to 139,911 rupees the owners have 
of the district bigah, or 3^ of the Calcutta measure for the 
rupee Even in the present state, and at the same rate 
as in Arah, the part that is occupied of the inundated 
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latid will -give a grbSs rental of about 411,000 rupees 
and the high land one of 68,000 rupees , but one half of 
the latter is cultivated and the produce of all that 
is cultivated by a proper care of the reservoirs would be 
at least doubled , so that, in place of 68,000 rupees, it 
might give 272,000. From this rental however must be 
deducted the whole value of 600 bigahs country measure 
belonging to the invalid establishment, and purchased 
by Government ; and also the loss which the landholders 
still sustain on 1440 bigahs granted to the same establish- 
ment, but still their property. Perhaps they suffer in 
all a loss of 2j000 r., great part being on the high 
lands. The' -management is, nearly the same as in the 
two first mentioned estates , of the whole is a money 
i;ent, the whole amount of which is specified in each 
lease. In the -i\, where the rent is ascertained from 
tiie value of the Crop, the harvest being deducted, the 
master in some mauzas is entitled to g and in others to 
Only , pi the remainder, all other charges but the 
harvest falling on the tenant. An actual division, called 
here Agor, seldom takes place and the amount of 
produce due to the landlord, as ascertained by the 
survey, is most usually valued and paid for in money. 
Some of the tenants who take money (Tukaby/* from 
their master to enable them to cultivate, pay for it at the 
rate of 2 per cent, per mensem. The whole rents are 
farmed to Thikadars, who pay from 50 to 10,000 rupees 
each on leases of from 4 to 5 years. They agree in 
a general manner to pay such and such a sum for such 
and §uch villages, and are to defray every expense, and 
tq keep the estate in repair, a duty which they have 
much neglected. ^ They give a salami, or honorary 
- present, three times a year. Many of the larger farmers 
of rent let out their lands again to underlings called Kut 
KiUehdars. Every large tenant is here called a Jeth 
raiyat, but the descendants of the hereditary chiefs of 
villages are still called Mukddums, although the land- 
holders have usurped their allowances. The collector 
has here interfered in. the appointment of the village 
clerks (Patuyaris), and has selected successors from 
among the kinsmen of the deceased. There can be 
no doubt that the Collector has the same right 
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in the two last mentioned estates, although I was told 
that he did not mlerfere, but this informabon was 
probably given by some person who did not wish to 
submit to a reflation so advantagrous for the public, 
nor to acknowledge its justice. The Patuyan is paid 
entirely by the tenant, receiving from him a sum equal 
to sV money rent and to ^ part of his own 

share, when the rent is ascertained by a division of the 
crops 

Formerly this estate belonged to a tnbe of Rajputs 
called Hariho the chief of whom occupied the fort of 
Bihiya, now a rum These are said to have driven out 
the Siviras and in their turn were expelled by the 
Ujayanis on their 2nd arrival m this distnct. On this 
the Hanhos retired to Joyanpur, where they are still said 
to be numerous The ifjayanis still retam possession 
of by far the greater part and Jaya Prakas the head of 
the family IS supposed to have and his kinsman Saheb 
rada Singha to have The remaining is divided 
m petty lots chiefly among subordinate branches or 
kinsmen of the same family 

4 Per^iunah Bhojpur (Bhowjpoor Glad ) is a large 
estate containing besides rivers roads and broken 
comers 402 square miles fit for the plough. It was 
asserted by the people of the place that J of the whole was 
free but little or no reliance can be placed on what they 
say as they stated that 25 entire mauzas paid no revenue 
whereas from the public records it is clear that there 
are only 10 such, while 752 are assessed It is however 
possible that the Raja may allow the Brahmans consider 
able estates, for which he pays the revenue. This 
however by no means diminishes the actual value of his 
estate as such donabons are resumable at pleasure 
I cannot therefore allow more than for tfi® free lands 
and this wi'l amount to 16 080 acres divided m the pubhc 
records into 155 lots The assessed lands exclusive of 
nvers roads etc. amount therefore to 241 '’00 acres 
so that the owners paying to Government a revenue of 
142 610 rupees have 23 I,, bigahs of the country measure 
and nearly 5 of the Calcutta standard for a rupee and 
rather more than 30 per cent of the arable lands are waste 
This IS enbrely confced to the higher part of the distnct, 
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all the inundated land towards the Ganges is as much 
occupied as possible, and is let on similar terms with 
the similar lands in Arab. As it amounts to 52 square 
miles, it will therefore pay a gross rent, deducting for 
free land, of about 150,000 rupees. The arable high 
land now in actual cultivation amounts to about 226 
square miles, and is managed much in the same manner 
as those of Arab; but being of a stiffer soil, has suffered 
less from the neglect of the reservoirs, and the propor- 
tion of it let for a money rent is more considerable. 
The leases on the high land contain only the rates that 
are to be paid for each kind of crop, and the annual amount 
depends on the kinds cultivated. The land, of which 
the rent is determined by a division of the crop, in some 
places pays •^, in others and the tenant from his 
share gives to the Patuyari, f of this kind of rent is 
ascertained by a valuation, usually made by the village 
clerk in conjunction with the owner, or his agent, a plan 
called here Kankut. The value of what they fix as the 
share to be delivered, is usually paid in money. In ^ an 
actual division takes place. The people here prevaricated 
so much, that I can place no dependence on what they 
said. I therefore must follow conjecture, but do not 
think that the rent on high land can average less than 
H rupees for the bigah country measure. At this rate, 
226 square miles will give a gross rental of 2,89,000, so 
that the total gross rental would be 3,39,000 rupees were 
it not burdened by the invalid establishment, which has 
2480 bigahs, but this is still the property of the land- 
holders, and does not probably occasion a loss of above 
1200 rupees a year. 

A fourth of the rents is collected by (he owners or 
their stewards and 3/4ths are farmed to middlemen, 
who pay each from 20. to 4,000 r. They have not 
repaired the reser^^oirs for the last four years, so that 
a good deal of the rice land has become vastc, while I 
has been added, since the settlement by l\Ir. Brooke to 
the cultivation m the inundated land. The tcnantiy’ arc 
w’cll satisfied. 

The assessed lands in the public records are divided 
into 78 lots, most of which belong to the Ujayam or 
Peramarka Raj'puts, and the greatest owner is the Rajah 

-to 
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of Bhojpor, chief of the tribe, although the two pnnapal 
coUatei^ bifancEea of Jagadidipur aud^ yagsaf have'll 
spine share, and ihelast had once a large one, of whicl^ 
it has been deprived by imprudence. This bping the 
re?id^ce^ of the dud of the ramily, and its firet seat m 
the distrj^f, I sfuQI here give an account of his‘ genealoCT 
and management. Th^ Paramarka Rajputs vulgarly 
called Ramar pretend to be of the family of the sun, 
descended “of the Brahman Kasiyap, and their chief 
pretends to be descended of Vilmmaditya long of 
UjayanT on which account the tribe is usually called 
Ib^ni, but for about a thousand years after, the death 
of Vikrapa, th^ family continued m comparative obscurity 
until Bhoja, the son of Smdhul Singna, regamed the 
empire of fndia and governed at Daranagar nearfjjayan. 
He lyas succeeded, according to the £mily accounts, 
by his son LTdayajit, who had 2 sons, Jagadeva and 
Ranadewar, the former of whom was spnt to Gujjaiat 
and the latter to Kilcat, where he founded Bhojpur 
Neither brother had male issue, nor did either succeed 
to the throne'of India, nor even to that of Daranagar, 
the Paramarkas were espelled from Bhojpur by sopie‘ 
infidel tribes Long afteraards Sant^u Singto, 
descended of Vikrama but not of Bhoja, went to D^, 
obtained Sj grant of Rhojpur, with spme assistance from 
the MuKammedan King and expelled the I,ow banditti, 
by whom the country was then infested, havmg Iprought 
with him a numeroi^ band of hardy Ifaramarkas, among, 
whom he Aared a part of his acquisibons* "He setiled 
at bid Bhojpur, and was succeeded” m' a direct lipe 
by Hangkar Sing^, DuUaha S , SangramS ' iJgrasen S , 
and Hoi S This person had two sons bfarayan 
MHla, apd Pntapa Rudra, which Iatter’'on ISs brothers 
leaving only an infant son, succeedei^ as* ^la, and 
removed the seaf of the Hmily to new Bhojpur , but lef^ 
the eptate to Prawal Sipgha, his brothers son ''This 
person left two sons “M^Mdliatn and Sujan ^mghur, the 
la^er of whom obtained a large share of "the esSfe with 
the title of Babu while Mammatn was Kaja, and bring 
no longer able to support the splendour usual af Phojpiif, 
removM the family residence to Dumradhg ff ? left 
a son named Hard Singha, whose son ^ Chhatra I^api 
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'felt k'spn VikialnaHi'tya^ -v^p ‘adopted jaya'Prakis, s6n 
ol .iDhris'htkdyiimna* ' his brother. " Jaya Prakas, a gpb'd 
looKing mild man, "about 30 year's of age, has ' 2 brothers 
and 2 sons, to whom he seems an afiectidnate relaitidn 
ahd'parent. This is the genealogy giveh by the feaja’s 
family priest, a person of learning, and soil of by far the 
ihost learned Pandit iti the district, n'or havd I any doubt 
of its being correct, so far as relates to tbe family, since 
its last arrival at BHojpur, neither is *what precedes 
improbable. I have however heard another account of 
the firedecessor's of Mapdhatri and Su|an, but pass it over 
as less worthy of credit. T o finish the genealogy, Sujah 
by all accounts the brother of Mahdhatri, left three sons, 


Udayawanta, Vudhan and Subha. The last died without 
male issue and the estate of Sujan was diVided. Udaya- 
wanta^ obtained Jagadishpur, ahd’ Vudhan obtaihed 
Vagsar (Buxar). ' Udayawanta left 4 sons, ' Gujarai, 
Umrayo, Rana and Digha. The first leff a sbh, named 
Lai, whose son, Bhupnararan, dying without 'male issue, 
whs succeeded by Sahebzada Singha, the son of Umrayd, 
who has' taken a Persian name. After hdving held ^the 
estate^ for some time, his servants ^(Amlah), being 
displeased, pretended, that an adoption in favour of 
ISwkri jPrasad, son of Ram Vakas; son of Rana, the 
uncle of Sahebzada, had beefi made by ' BKupharayan. 
This adoption, after a long litigatibn, was set aside, and I 
shall give an account of Sahebzadah and his management 
when I shall have mentioned some pergunahs that are 
entirely or in a great iheasiire' his property. 

Vudhan, the son of Sujan,' who obtained the estate 
of Vagsar, had Siva, who left the estate to his son 
Digvijaya, who had two sons Jagat and Phakat. The 
latter had no son and Babu Gopal Satan, son of the 
former, has now the remains of Ihe estate ; ' bun owing to 
mismanagement ahd extravagance, by far thd ^eater part 
has been sold, but not by him. He is a temperate and 
even learned person bf very mild manners. '• 

I now return to Raja Jaya Prakas. When the 
Uj'ayanis incurred the displeasure of’Kasem'Aly, Viceroy 
of Bengal and Behar, although the ' Raja seems to have 
been a. quiet man, and left every thing to the management 
of his vassals in Naukha, yet his estate vas involved in 
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the plunder and his house at Dumraong was burned. 
VHtrania, who was a careless man, was not able to 
rebuild it and died leaving the estate overwhelmed in 
debt Jaya Prakas has paid o£f a considerable part, has 
rebuilt some of the house, is still gomg on with that work 
antLkeeps a decent establishment, his Dewan or steward 
being one of the ptinapal landholders m the distnct 
andnis priests being men of learning He of course is 
very attentive to busmess, and exacts what is due to him 
with some ngour, while his servants have no great 
opportumhes of embezzlement The greatest defect m 
the management of his affairs is that he has farmed the 
rents without taking adequate secunty for the repair of 
the reservoirs , but he has secured the payment of the 
middlemen’s agreements, by givmg each a portion of the 
high and a portion of the mundat^ land, both of which 
seldom fail m the same season. He seems also to have 
a violent passion for huntu^, and is probably not dis- 
pleased at the mcrease ofwaste land. In some forests 
indeed he stnctly prohibits a single branch from being 
cut The emense of the village collections are next to 
nothing, the Patuyans and watchmen bemg paid entirely 
by the tenants or free land, and he gives the messengers 
only a very httle land. The persons who farm his rents 
pay the money at his house, and make an annual present 
(Salami) when the accompts are finally settled His 


establishment is said to be as follow — 

Rs 

1 Dewan or steward yearly 1,200 

I Pyshkar or deputy steward 400 

1 Munshy or letter writer 180 

5 Mutsudy [s] or accomptants 696 

4 Muhururs or clerks 192 

1 Khazauchy or treasurer 180 

1 Syahnuvys, and 1 Parkhiya 168 

his assistant 

10 Jumadarstocommandhisguard 360 

125 Pyadehs or guards 3,000 

2 Aseh burdars or mace bearers 96 

2 Suteh burdars or bearers of 96 

silver clubs. 

2 Chopdars or heralds 96 
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Rs. 

2 Spearmen 

96 

5 Agents (Muhtiyarkars) at Arab 

600 

1 Do. at Patna 

240 

1 Do. at Calcutta 

600 

1 Do. at Joyanpur 

96 

R. 8296 


This is his public establishment. His private house- 
hold consists of 2 clerks ; 50 domestic servants, chiefly 
slaves , 3 elephants ; 6 camels , 10 horses , 3 deer , 5 falcons ; 
a flock of tumbling pigeons, with all the attendants of 
these animals. He also feeds the pupils who study under 
his family priest, and in all 200 persons are supposed to 
feed from his kitchen. 

In the above mentioned Pergunahs forming the 
northern parts of the district, the numerous plantations 
are valuable and are seldom the property of the tenant. 
The Mauhuya usually pays 4 annas a year for each tree ; 
the mango gives a share of the produce, which is much 
less certain than that of the Mauhuya. 

5. Pergunah Pamar (Punwar, Glad.) in the divi- 
sion of Ekwari is a fine estate, a large share of which 
belongs to Babu Sahebzadah, although in the public 
records small lots are separated. The whole extent of 
arable land, exclusive of channels, banks, roads, etc., is 
about 113, 900 bigahs country measure, of which it is 

said not above ~ or about 8,000 bigahs are free, and 

these are divided into 100 lots, of which one contains 
4 whole mauzas, another contains 3, and a third 
contains 2 ; all the others are very petty. The re- 
mainder is assessed at 41,641 rupees, and pays therefore 
one rupee for rather more than 2h bigahs country 
measure, or than 4^ of the Calcutta standard ; but the 
invalid establishment has 232 bigahs, of which however 
the owners of assessed estates retain the property. 
About I part is waste , and the soil being in general 
light, the rice crops have suffered much for the last four 
or five years from the neglect of the reservoirs. 

6. The assessed parts of Pergunah Nunaur (Nun- 
nore, Glad.) belong entirely to Babu Sahebzadeh, and may 
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amonnt io about 82,000 bigahs country measure, while 
tbe free lands, amounting to about RSi 9000, abe divided 
mto 29 lots The revenue is 2^,140 r , so that tbe 

owner for one rupee has 3 bighas country measure 
or 6 of the Calcutta standard, but the invalid 

too ^ 

establishment has 221 bighas, of which however Saheb- 
tadah retains the property Its soil is similar to that of 
Pamar, and its condition is stiU more neglected. 

7 The assessed lands of Pergunah Piro (Beym, 
Glad ) also belong entirely to Babu Sahebradeh, and may 
amount to about 180 000 bigahs country measure, while 
the free lands may amount to 20,000 bigahs divided into 
54 lots The revenue is 45,449 r , so that the owner for 

every rupee has 3 bigahs country measure, or 

7 of the Calcutta standard , but the mvalid establish 
Ibo 

ment has 1962 bighas of which however Sahebzadm 
betains the property The condition of this Peigunih 
IS by no means better than that of Nunaiir, although 
Its soil IS rather better and more retenbve of moutnre. 

In these three estates each maura has one hereditary 
leth raiat who for his trouble is allowed all the mangoes, 
but these have been reared m such numbers as to be 6f 
little Value. It IS alleged that these PergunahS, until a 
very lile period, belonged to a number of Small pro- 
prietors (Malelts) who were m general ejected by the 
ancestors as the present owner a short time before the 
settlement of Lord Cornwallis. Six families of these 

f iropnetors pretend that in the Fnsly year 1196 
A D 1789) they were m possession or their lands 
paying revenue to the Government In the hillowiiw 
year Bhup Narayan of Jagadispur set up a blami 3 
si^nonty, and Mr W A Brooke ordered that their 
rents should be paid through that chief, but they 
dfcclmed this o5er, and the settlement was made with 
Bhlip Narayan. It is probable, that these pfeople have 
misrmresented the story, as the alleged deosioS of 
Mr Brooke is m direct opposition to law, and before the 
courts they have beep foiled m seveM attempts to 
■recover the property It is Ebwev^ allqjed that the 
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descen^nts of these old proprietors are still very 
num^rops and possess as tenants one-half, of these three 
pergunahs. These are called Ku^im Asamies or old 
tenants , and on account of their claims, which they have 
by no means abandoned," they neither will take leases 
(paftas) npr come under a wri^tten stipulation (Kubulyat) 
to pay rent. ' In' ord^r however to keep them quiet, as' is 
alleged, they are favoured in a low rent, while those 
whpse ancestors neyer had property are called new 
tenants (Kham Asamies), have leases and stipulate for 
t^e payment of rent. These engagements are usually 
madp for 5 years and are regularly renewed. \ 

Only the high land near villages pays a money rent, 
which varies from Ik to 5 rupees for the, country bigah, 
o^ for from rather less' than 13^ ana's to rather more 
than ' 4^1 annas ' ^or. bne of th^e Calcutta measure. . A 
Hujiit of account current is always kept for each . tenant 
and in his custody. The land thus let is very'' well 
cidtivated. The land at a distance from villages pays a 
rehtj by a division of the crop, and is much neglected. 
The ' harv^t* [er],', carpenter, blacksn^ith, shpemaher, 
vdlage" Brahman and weigher, are paid from the heap 
before division. , The amount of the crop is settled by a 
survey, and Jrom this the allowances above mentioned 
having' [been] deducted, the share due to the landlord is, 
usually paid, in "kind^, spmetimes however in, money. 

The messengers are paid by the landlord : ^ of the 

rents are' farmed. None of the farmers pay more than 
r. 500 a year and some pay less than 50 r. 

Having now mentioned the chief estates belonging to 
Babu Sahebzadeh and his genealogy, it only remains to 
give an account of his management. He is now 65 years 
of age, but still is a very keen sportsman, and when I 
was at Jagadispur, where he resides, he had so hurt 
hiniself by the bursting of a fowling piece that I coiildT 
not have 'an interview; but his eldest son, a mild young 
man, was very obliging. The family residence is a large 
castle, partly of mud, partly of brick, but is a very sorry 
place for the residence of a chief so high born and with 
such considerable possessions. Sahebzadah is a great 
favourite with his tenantry and with those who farm his 
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rents from neither of whom he ever exacts money by 
legal process or violence, and both classes are said to he 
deeply m arrears Owmg partly to this, and partly to 
the expense m the law suit with his kinsman, he is very 
deeply involved in debt, and the family seems on the eve 
of nun, the four sons which he has, having already begun 


to dispute about the succession, which will probably 
end m the total ahenation of their estates. Whether 
It has been owing to his dislike to the high castes, who 
formerly had the management of the estate, m con 
sequence of their treacherously mvented adophon of 
Iswan Prasad, or whether this treachery arose horn the 
disgust which these persons felt at their chiefs being 
constantly surroundM by the dregs of impun^ who 
assisted m his held sports, I know not, for different 
people give different explanations of the carcmnstances, 
but there is no doubt that he is exceedmgly disliked by 
the people of rank (Ashraf) on his estates, and that he, 
in his turn neither favours nor employs them The 
agents that he employs are Kurmis Dusads and other 
low people, few of whom can read, nor do they appear 
to be men of acuteness nor natural sagacity to wmch 
perhaps not a httle of his pecuniary distresses is owing 
He IS said to owe 300 000 r for which he does not pay 
an interest tiian i , 60 OOO a yeai The whole rents 
of his estate are farmed, nor have the reservoirs under 
gone any repair for 5 years. A great deal therefore of 
the nee has failed, nor can the average gross rental of the 
3 last estates be taken at above Ira bigah country 
measurement while a considerable portion is annually 
becoming waste. All his rents are paid by those who 
farm them m his house at Jagadispur, where he has a 
Dewan or steward a Kahianchi or treasurer, 5 clerks or 
Mutsudies, 2 Tahisildars or assistant stewards, and a 
Sulahkas or councillor, who are supposed to manage his 
affairs , but everything is at the disposal of a Dusad. 
He has 5 Jumilars or oflScers, and 125 piyadahs or 
guards for his safety and employs one agent at Arah, 
one at Patna and a third at Calcutta, His domestics 


amount to 350 and 100 persons are fed daily from 
his kitchen. The expense is regulated by 2 clerks 
(Mutsudies) He keeps 1 elephant, 10 horses, 8 carnages 
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drawn by oxen, and a large establishment of hawks 
and dogs. 

8. The assessed part of Pergunah Danowar 
(Denwareh, Glad.) after deducting roads, channels, etc., 
may amount to about 2,52,C00 bigahs of the country 
measure, and the free land to 25,000 of the same. The 
latter is divided into 183 lots. The former is burthened 
with 6,339 bigahs belonging to the invalid establishment, 
of which 4,976 have been purchased by Government, 
leaving in all about 1,47,000 bigahs to pay an assessment 
of 51,696 r., or one rupee for 4^ bigahs of the country 
measure, or almost 9 of the Calcutta standard. About 
one-fourth of the arable lands are now waste, and many 
of the reservoirs having for some years been neglected, 
the rice crops have failed and some of the fields have 
been deserted. This I consider as chiefly owing to the 
lowness of assessment; for the family of the old Kanun- 
goes has here a considerable property, and is very rich, 
so that pecuniary distress at least has no share m the 
neglect, as in many of the estates hitherto mentioned 
would appear to be the case. There are tw'o brothers 
belonging to this family, and one of them is the steward 
(Dewan) of the Bhojpur Rajah. His house, as well as that 
of his brother, is larger than that of his master, and 
entirely built of brick Both are built on a fine rising 
ground, and from their magnitude look well at a distance, 
but on a near approach, as usual, have more the appear- 
ance of dungeons, than of abodes intended for men m a 
state of freedom ; for they have only a few small windows 
scattered at quite irregular distances, and carefully closed 
with wooden shutters, which are not painted. The 
assessed part in the public records is divided into 
85 lots, of which the Bhojpur Raja possesses the largest, 
which, notwithstanding his pecuniary difficulties, is not 
in a worse state than that of his steward. The next 
most considerable lot belongs to the family of Nurul 
Hasan Khan mentioned in the account of Arah, and was 
chiefly purchased from various persons of the tribe of 
Rajputs from Ujayan. This person left one legitimate 
and 2 illegitimate sons and a daughter married to Ali 
Hasan Khan, a very well bred man, who was long in the 
service of Sujah Uddaulah, the Nawab Vazir; and who 
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manages the whole affairs of the family m a manner 
highly creditable. His lands are less n^lected than 
those of his neighbours, while his attention and politeness 
to strangers merit every praise. Yet hi« success seems 
to have created envy I was here told the same story 
which has been mentioned m the account of Arah, with 
the addition that Nurul Hasan, in order to exate the 
compassion of Mr Law, chief at Patna, pretended to 
be mad, and the people who told me this, had the 
effrontery to assert that he had thus obtained m this 
Pergunah 153 entire Mauzas free of rent, while from the 
collectors records it appears clear that the whole land 
thus granted amounts to 18 mamas, and that divided 
mto IS shares. Many vam attempts have been made to 
show that the purchases made by Nurul Hasan were 
illegal, and the disappomtment has probably given rise 
to Me scandal. Babu Sahebzadah has a few mauzas. 

The rents of 7 8 of the whole of this pergunah 
are fanned none of the farmers pay less (than) 1 5 r 
and none more than 1000 and most of them are the old 
hereditary chiefs of villages (Mukuddums) or wealthy 
tenants (Jeth-raiyats) Their engagements are usually 
for 10 years, and they find secunty Where they pay 
from 600 to 1000 r , they must employ a person called 
Ziladar to urge the tenants to pay their rent No one 
culbvates without a lease, but all the leases here are 
granted to one or two men m a Mauza with an etc. for 
the remainder and the Jeth raiyats give a general engage- 
ment for the whole. It is said that J of the rent is paid 
m money, and m fact anses from the high land watered 
from wella in the viamty of the villages here called 
Uprar, and from the sugar and cotton land watered m the 
same manner, whde the great extent of lower land, here 
called Hethar, is much n^Iected, owing to the disrepair 
of reservoirs for until of late nee was the great object 
of culture. The money rent vanes according to 4 quali 
ties, and is 5 r , 4 r , 3 r , and 2i r for the bigah 
of country measure, or 421, 34i 254 and 214 anas for 
the bigah of the Calcutta standard , but the average rent 
of the whole occupied land may be as low as m the high 
part of Dumraong, that is, about 14 r , for each bigah of 
country measure , so that the gross rental may be about 
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1,37,000 r., although the lands of Ali Hasan Khan being 
better managed than usual in this part of the district, the 
amount may perhaps be somewhat higher. The low 
land, of which the rent is ascertained by a division of the 
crop, is managed in two manners, specified in each lease. 
In the one a valuation is made in the usual manner, and 
5 per cent, being allowed for the expense of harvest, the 
landlord takes one half. In the other an actual division 
takes place, and in this case not only the price of 
harvest, but the expenses of all the village establishment, 
except the clerk, are taken from the heap before division 
The leases were originally for 10 years, but when these 
expired, have been annually renewed on the same terms. 

9. Pergunah Dinara (Dunyar, Glad.) is a small 
estate which, together with the last mentioned, composes 
the division of Karangja. Although of a more sandy 
soil, which requires more irrigation, it is nearly in a 
similar state. The assessed lands contain about 64,000 
bigahs country measure of arable land, and the free 
about 5,800. The latter is divided into 85 lots; the 
former into 24 ; among whom are the Bhojpur Raja, the 
old Kanungoe, the family of Nurul Hasan Khan, and 
Babu Sahebzadah. The assessment being 17,130 r., 
the owners for 1 rupee have 3f bigahs country measure, 
or 7 of the Calcutta standard. The management is the 
same as in the last mentioned estate. 

These are all the estates in what is now called 
Serkar Shahabad. I therefore proceed to the part of 
what is now called Serkar Rautas that belongs to this 
district, the greater part belonging to that of Ramgar. 

10. Pergunah Shahasram (Sahsarong, Glad.) com- 
prehending the divisions of Shahasram and Baraong, is 
a very large estate, but a considerable part is on the 
hills. On the plain however, from its appearance on the 
map, it must contain of land fit for the plough, besides 
roads, banks etc., 514 square miles or 526,363 bighas 
country measure, while it is said that in the records of 
the Tahisildars office there remains a statement of the 
survey made in the reign of Akber by Toral Mai, in 
which it is said to contain only 3,68,188 bighas of the 
measure used in that survey, 100 of which are equal to 
60 of the present standard. This survey therefore makes 
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the extent 224,900 bighas ofthe latter, which shows that 
it was either done by a very careless conjecture or com 
prehended only the cultivated land, and that the cultiva 
bon was then at a very low ebb for although all the 
northern two-thirds of the pergunah were wasted with 
6re and sword in the Government of Kasem All, or 
about 63 years ago, and it is far from having since 
recovered, I conjecture that there are now cultivated 
about 4,18 000 customary bigahs. There can be no 
doubt, that m this Pergunah there is agreater proportion 
of free land than m any other part of the distnct I 
possess however no good grounds for calculating the 
amount but it has been stated at about 2t/16 of the 
whole, so that the arable land belonging to it will 
amount to about 90,000 bigahs of the country standard, 
which IS divided into 426 lots but there are, or were, 
some of these pretty considerable. 

A certain saint named Shah Burhan settled at 
Sbahasram and having obtamed some celebnty, his son, 
Muhammad Shenf, hved on the profit of his tomb, of 
which he called himself the Dewan. It so happened 
that m his time a certain long was passmg east, having 
as usual m his tram 100 000 horse, and hmted at Shahas- 
ram. The samt offered to entertain the whole par^ , 
but the long dedmed the offer laughing at the man for 
his simpliaty Next morning not an elephant nor horse 
belongmg to the long would move out of the town, on 
which he knew what kmd of a person he had affronted, 
and therefore accepted the offer of entertainment, and 
settled on the family of the samt a considerable estate. 
He left 2 sons Mahammed Zahid and Muhammed 
Shahid. The former left two sons, Miyan Lala and 
Miyan Budhun and the latter had also the same number 
Ghalam Shenf Uddm and Ghalam Yehya, The former 
of these two was considered as the head of the family 
and had three sons Shah Kyamuddm Ghalam Gonsh 
and Ghalam Shahhid The eldest had a son named 
Shumush Uddin, whose wife and daughter are now alive, 
but although he received some lands by his mother’s 
mother the other branches of the family have become 
so numerous, each havmg received a share and endea 
vonred to hve m the same style with their predecessors 
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that the whole have been reduced to a squalid poverty and 
most of the estate has been sold. 

Ferokser bestowed on Purwyz Khan, one of his 
aides decamp (Musaheb), an estate valued in the kings 
books at 200,000 dams (5000 r.) a year. He has 
been succeeded in direct lineal decent by Jumal Ali, 
Surmust Ali and Rahmut Ali, the present occupant. 

The same prince bestowed lands to the value of 
170,000^ dams on another officer of the same rank, named 
Dulil Uddin, who has been succeeded by his son Dayim 
All, and his grandsons Muhammed Ali and Hasan Ali, 
who now enjoy the estate. 

Abdul Naser, the adopted son of Abdul Ily(5fV) 
has S mauzas free of rent, which he purchased from the 
Naukha family, Ujayani Rajputs, as will be afterwards 
mentioned. 

The original proprietois (Maleks) of these free 
estates have in some places agreed with the persons who 
received the grants and have taken of the lands ; in 
others they are contented with of the rents. 

It is usually alleged that the lands in this pergunah 
and in the adjoining one of Chayanpur were assessed 
much too high by Mr. Brooke and that in consequence 
the owners have not been able to pay the tax, and the lands 
having been put up for arrears of rent were not saleable 
and have fallen into the hands of Government ; and no 
doubt much land especially in the northern part of the 
pergunah, has thus become the public property, and the 
rents of these have been farmed out at a considerable 
loss, that is, for less than the assessment , but this seems 
to have been done without sufficient precaution, as the 
farmers have such profit that they have again farmed out 
their bargains. Besides, the southern part of the per- 
gunah, which is by far the heaviest assessed is cultivated 
like a garden and is very productive with the reservoirs 
in excellent repair, while the northern, which could not at 
the time of the settlement be assessed high, because it 
had then recovered but in a small degree from the 
devastation occasioned by Kasem Ali’s attack on the 
Ujayani Rajputs, continues still in an indifferent state 
of cultivation and many of the reservoirs have been 
neglected. The principal injury however done to the 
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northern part of the perCTnah has been the destruction of 
a dam, which turned fie water of a nver by several 
canals, mto a variety of reservoirs. It was broken down 
by one brother of fie Naukha family in order to distress 
another, and although 1,000 r would put it in repair, 
the landlords are m such bad terms that they cannot 
agree about the performance. The reason usually 
assigned for the all^jed highness of the assessment is 
that Ahmud Ah, who had farmed the rents of all this 
district from Mr Shore, being an extravagant man, used 
much violence and extorted great sums. When Mr 
Brooke made the settlement Abdul Ali, who had managed 
Shahasram and Chayanpur for Ahmud Ah, gave an 
account of what each man had been thus forced to pay 
as if it had been the usual and proper revenue , and in 
making the settlement, this account was taken as a gmde. 
There is great reason however to suspect that this is 
a mere piece of scandal , yet I believe that some tricks 
have been going on among the owners of assessed lands, 
esp«aally m the northern and lowest assessed part, where 
are situated most of the lands that have fallen to Govern 
ment as too high assessed for a very great change has 
there taken place m the proprietors, and there is reason 
to suspiect that m the divisions which took place m 
consequence of the transfers, the revenue was very un 
equally divided among the shares The whole revenue 
being 1 59 900 r , and the arable assessed land being 
about 4,36,000 bigahs counbj measure, the owners for 
each rupee have fimost 2} bighas of that kmd, and more 
than 5 of such as are used at Calcutta , and it is to this 
lowness of assessment, rather than to one too high, that 
the waste state of the northern part of the perguniih may 
be chiefly attnbuted In some places there are no 
leases , m others each village has one lease menbomng 
the rates of rent, which are supposed to be fixed in 
perpetuity When a tenant goes away, his lands are 
divided among the others and they are jomtly bound for 
the rent. They may, if they please, admit a new tenant, 
each man giving him a share to make up a farm. One- 
seventh only of the land pays a money rent That 
nearest the images lets at from 3 to 4 rupees a customary 
bigah , what is farther off pays from 2 to 2i rupees , still 
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more remote fields pay from 1 to 1 ^ and the farthest pay 
from 4 annas to 1 rupee. The actual division of the 
crops is usually allowed to take place. Land that is not 
watered after deducting the expense of harvest, carpenter, 
blacksmith, shoemaker, village Brahman and watchmen, 
gives half of the produce to the landlord ; what is watered 
once gives what is watered twice gives f , what is 
watered 3 or 4 times give only but this is of more 
value than the half on the land which is not watered: and 
this alteration of rates in proportion to the expense 
bestowed on cultivation is a considerable alleviation of 
the evils which arise from this manner of letting lands 
by a division of the crop, and has probably not a little 
contributed to render the pergunah better cultivated than 
might have been expected from so low and assessment. 
The whole expense of the village collections is paid by 
the tenant. The Patuyaris or clerks, it is here alleged, 
may be changed whenever the Maleks or landlords 
please*; but the change must be reported to the Collector. 
As few either of the landlords or tenants are able to read, 
both'are very much at the mercy of these clerks; but from 
the nature of their appointment it is clear which side they 
will favour, and the same circumstance, no doubt, may 
have enabled the landlords to procure the clerks connivance 
at a fraudulent division of the assessment. Scarcely any 
of the rents, except on the land belonging to Govern- 
ment, are farmed ; which no doubt has had a share in 
keeping up a considerable cultivation. 

The assessed property in the public records is 
divided into 444 lots, and there are besides 50 or 60 
persons called here Sikmis, who are the owners of land, 
but pay their assessment through other persons, having 
neglected to avail themselves of the offer made by Lord 
Cornwallis to free them of vassalage. The level part 
of the pergunah seems at one time to have belonged to 
the Chaubhan Rajputs, some of whom still retain lots ; 
but the whole has been frittered into wretched portions, 
the greatest landlord paying only 3200 r. a year, 
and many transfers of property have taken place. 

The northern division of the Pergunah seems at one 
time to have belonged to the Survuwar Rajputs, who had 
established under them persons called Chaudhari, by 
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birth also Rajpnts, but of different tnbes These men 
seems to have managed the estates for the Suruwar chief, 
nor was any bargain good without their signature. Their 
office was hereditary and they were allowed considerable 
estates in land One of them, Siban Singha of Dihara, 
still retains his share of 11 manias, now freed from 
vassalage, but the other Chaudhun Omrayo Singha, 
sold his share to Maldian Lai, a lawyer of Ar^, now the 

r test landholder m the pergunah Some time ago 
Suruwar were entirely expelled by the Ujayam 
Rajpnts When these came last into this distnct, the 
Raja was accompanied by two pnnapal officers Dulabh 
and Pratap, who indeed some pretend were the Rajahs 
brothers. From Dulabh are descended the Ujayam 
Rajputs of the Bahuyan branch the chiefs of which reside 
at Naulcha in this pergunah and from Pratap are 
descended the Kumar branch the chief of which resides 
at Baraong The representative of this branch of the 
family Visram is a very old plain man and is reckoned 
clever, which in his youth may have been the case. He 
reckons his pedigree trom Pratap eight generations namely 
Santan, Karan Bheh, Bbangsidhar, Nawal, Sawal, 
Maujam and Visram. The share of the Suruwar spoils, 
which fell to this branches lot, was small and has divided 
mto three portions, Jaya Singha descended of Dulabh, 
but whether his son or grandson 1 did not learn left 
Bhojpur with his kinsman, who settled at Baraong and 
driving out the Suruwars obtained Naukha. He was 
succeMed by Han Bangsa, Atal Sa, Suthar Chandan, 
Sanatha, and Biswanath, and his brothers Pnthinath and 
Dumya, These three possessed one half of the estate m 
common, as do now the two younger brothers, in con 
junction with Rama Gopal, the son of their brother 
Biswanath, now a pupil of the Collectors The other 
half of the estate went to Paloyan, the son of Atal above- 
menboned from whom it descended to Ranamasta, Jaya 
Sa, and Isannath whose widow, Hangsa Raja Kumar 
IS now in possession , but all the faimly hves m the castle 
of Naukha, being now poor for almost the whole of both 
shares has been alienated by sale. The family was in 
greatest splendour during the bme of Paloyan, who was a 
terror to every neighbouring chief, bemg a bold turbulent 
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man. He was a great favourite of Alywerdy Khan, 
Viceroy of Bengal and Behar, who appointed him a 
Harowal, that is a person who with a number of armed 
men, goes and lives at free quarters on such landholders 
as refuse to pay revenue and are not strong enough' to 
resist. On this account he procured free estates to 
a considerable amount; but these also have been alienated. 

It now remains to speak of the table-land belonging 
to this estate, constituting what is called Tapeh Kureeh, 
as belonging to the tribe of Kharwars called by that name. 
The head of this tribe is Sibayi Singha, who takes the 
and title of Raja and pays 100 r. a year. He has 
28 mauzas, of which 5 have been entirely deserted, 
the whole land in cultivation is not supposed to exceed 
2 square miles, or ^ part of what is fit for the plough. 
I have nothing particular to remark on its state, which 
probably does not dififer from that of the Turkan tribe, 
which I shall mention at more length. Sibayi Singha is 
a very plain peasant, who can neither read nor write ; but 
seems abundantly shrewd and very civil. Two of the 
villages of this tribe do not belong to Sibayi Singha, 
but pay a trifle through a person who lives on the plains. 

11. Haveli Rautas (Rhotas, Glad.) is a veiy large 
estate, comprehending the whole of the division of 
Tilothu, which contains about 560 square miles ; but by 
far the greater part belongs to the hilly division of the 
district, and the land fit for the plough on the 
plains below, I have estimated at 131 square miles. 
About XT of this may be free of assessment, and about 
a half of this belongs to the family which has hitherto 
paid the revenue of the whole to Government. The 
remainder is divided into 98 lots. The assessed 
estate on the plain is divided into two Tapehs, Tilothu 
and Akberpur; but as the western part of the latter 
belongs to the Belonja Raja, it usually goes by that name, 
although Belonja, properly so called, is entirely on the 
south side of the Son, in the Ramgar district. These two 
great divisions are subdivided into a number of Taluks, 
belonging to various persons, who have for some time 
paid their revenue through the Tilothu family. The 
origin of this is said to be as follows. Meer Mahum- 
mudy Khan, when appointed Governor (Kelahdar) of 
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Rautas by Ahmad Sshah, employed as steward i 
for collecting the revenues annexed, a certain 
nMed Siha Malfa, whose tather had been n 
(Kanongoc) of TiJothti He continued to h 
office during the whole Government 
Mahummudy and of his hvo successors, AlyBak 
Mir Huseyn. Kasem Aly, Viceroy of Bengal an 
having then, contrary to the rules of the empire, i 
a grant of Rautas from the King, sent Nisar AI 
to take possession The irr^lanty of the gra 
both the Military Commandant (Haxan), and cm 
dant (Dewan) suspiaous, and they for some time 
to assist the new Governor , but the roj^ grant (! 
havingbeen produced, they submitted and by the in 
Governor both were put m irons The Military 
died at Shahasram , but the avilian was sent to 
Aly, then at Rajaniahal On the Imes at Uduyanal 
forc^, the Viceroy hberated his prisoner, tlunlai 
a steady man and sent his own women and most p 
effects to Rautas under his charge which he set 
to have abused After the battle of Vagsar (Bin 
the Intimate wife of the Viceroy was sent west ‘ 
her unfortunate husband, and all the gold, jewt 
most preaons effects were safely dehvered to her 
nie other women were left with their apparel, a 
silver, which seems to have been distribute amonj 
and was far from being an adequate provision fo: 
numbers, espeaally as all the expense during thi 
that they were in Rautas had been defrayed fre 
treasure. Kasem Aly was so enraged at some o 
of Sujahud Daulah, after the loss of the battle, 1 
wrote to the Dewan, directing him to deliver up th 
to the English, whi^ was done on the arrival of C 
Goddard, the first officer who arrived. At fi 
Captain put Sahamalla m confinement, thinking that 
concealed large treasures but be was afterward 
vinced of the manner in which the treasure had 
disposed, and treated this person with 
which was continued by Major Monro Through 
means he obtained the title of Raja, with a grant i 
whole Fergunah m Jaygir, that is as an estate for hi 
exempted from assessment. Not contended with tl 
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farmed the revenues of Siris and Kutamba, two large 
Pergunahs in the Ramgar district, and fell 1,00,000 r. 
into arrears. It was then agreed that he should pay this 
by instalments of 12,000 r. a year, from this personal 
estate (Jaygir). When he had nearly cleared the balance, 
he died, and in order to enable the family to continue the 
payments, a grant called Mukurery was given of Haveli 
Rautas, by which a certain sum annually was to be paid, 
and the family was to continue to collect the revenues 
from the Talukdars. Sahamalla left two sons. The 
eldest, Ranjit, was illegitimate, his mother having been of 
the Rajput tribe. He however held the estate for some 
time, his legitimate brother Haiibangsa being very young, 
but, on a complaint from the mother, the young man was 
put in possession He died about 9 years ago, leaving 
a wife, but no children ; and his mother took upon herself 
the management of the estate. It has however been 
represented that the grant of managing the whole 
Pergunah was confined entirely to the son of Sahamalla, 
and the Collector is now employed in making a settlement 
with the Talookdars, who are in future to pay their land- 
tax to Government , but the widows will retain the free 
lands above mentioned, and will also retain 13 mauzas of 
assessed land, which their husbands had in their own 
management and of which no vassal claims the property. 
It is supposed that the settlement made by the collector 
will be about 30,000 rupees, of which, however, 2,000 
perhaps will fall on woods, mines and the hills, leaving 
28,000 r. for the tax on the arable lands, nearly what 
was collected by the Tilothu family. At least two-thirds 
of these lands are waste, owing chiefly no doubt to the 
lowness of the assessment, for at 28,000 rupees the owners 
have 436 bighas customary measure or 816 of the Calcutta 
standard for 100 rupees. The soil is very light, and 
requires much irrigation, but very few reservoirs have 
been constructed, although the numerous torrents descen- 
ding from the hills offer means of filling reservoirs suffi- 
cient to irrigate every arable spot throughout the whole 
dry season. 

Leases are usually for five years, and it is alleged 
that the landlord, at the end of the lease, may give the 
lands to whom he pleases. One lease only is granted for 
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village, and it fiienhons neither the tenants’ tihWea 
nor the amount of what is to be paid it specifies only the 
tate for each kmd of land. The land iat is near the 
vdlages, amounting to about j- of the whole, pays amoney 
rent Garden land pays about 4 r , a bigM customary 
tUeastire. Land which produces two crbps and is of the 
2d quality pays 3J rupees, that of a third quahty pays 
24 r , and that of a 4th quahty gives 2 rs Land 
Which produces 1 crop and is of the first quality, pays 
2 r , of the 2nd quahty pays IJ r , of the 3rd 
tjUality pays 14 r , and of the 4th qu^typays 1 r Sugar 
caUe, after some crops, pays 3 rupees , after others, 
it pays 4 of 5 , because these crops take a whole year, 
while the others occupy only the mterval between two 
Cfops of sugar Cotton land pays frotn 2 to 4 r,, 
acUordmg to its value. Seven^aghts of the whole rent is 
founded on a division of the crop, but the crop is altnbst 
always valued, and the quantity due to the landlord is 
paid for by the tenant m money at the market price. The 
tenant would not be Willing to pay m land the market 
price, as it 18 balled, being tar below the real value. 
Where the land iS not watered, after deducting for 
hafvest, the tnasler ought to receive 4 of the produce > 
where the field is once watered he receives > where 
waterings are nebessary, he takes f , where 3 waterings 
are given, he iS allowed 4 and where numerous waterings 
are f^uiied, he is contented with 4 

The two greatest Talukdars m this Perganah[(r«c) 
elsewhere spelt ‘Pergunah ’]are the Belonja Raja, who 
possesses Taluk Knndal, consisting of 394 mauiaa , for 
Which he pays 3300 r , and his kinsman, Bhawam 
Singha, who possesses Taluk Bandu, consisting of 12 
maU±as, for which he pays 750 f In the topography 
I have already given an account of the predecessors of 
these petsons, who in fact are Khafawats and pretend to 
be descended of the family of the sun. Th^ claim also 
to be descended from the princes who governed Rautas, 
before it Was subjected to the Muhammedans by Sher 
Shah m 1539 The Raja, who, although not much 
polished In his manners is a most obhgmg person, gave 
hie a list of his ancestors for 52 generations whidi 1 
believe was composed for the occasion by his Purohit 
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01 family priest; and of which, when ti eating of his tribe, 
I have already given some account, and have shown that 
no reliance can be placed on such a genealogy. I am 
inclined to think that the Raja is actually descended from 
a Prithu Narayan, or Prithu Deva, as he is called by the 
other branch of the family, and that he was son of Sri 
Mondon Singha, the last of the six Maharajas mentioned 
in the inscription as dying in the year 1596; for his 
descendants no doubt possess the same lands, which the 
six Maharajas did, and these were probably active 
barbarians, the owners and chiefs of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Belonja, to whom, on the conquest, the 
Muhammedans gave Japila pergunah, in order to reconcile 
them to the 3 oke. The Rajah from Piithu reckons nine 
generations in a little more than two centuries (216 years). 
Raghunath, the son of Prithu, held Belonja Japila and 
Kundal, residing at Daranayar in Belonja. His descen- 
dants for five generations, Siva Narayan, Vikramaditya, 
Chhatra Singha, Amura Singha, and Kinur Singha, seem 
to have enjoyed a tolerable quiet. Balibhadra Sa, the son 
of Kinur, suffered much by Japila having been granted as 
Altumga to Hedayit Ali, who was an aidedecamp [Ms. 
has “aidducamp”] (Musaheb) of the late Shah Alum 
before he became King. So little regard was paid to the 
rights of Zemindars in the Mogol Government that the 
Raja has not been allowed even his commission (Malekan) 
on this estate, now in possession of Mahadi Aly and 
Mahmud, sons of Mausum, son of Golam Hasan, son of 
Hedy it Ah. Balibhadra was succeeded by his brother 
Pitambar, whose son Viswanath was succeeded by Bhup- 
nath, the present Raja. Hedayit Aly had another son 
named Fukhur Uddaulah, who in the time of Viswanath 
obtained Belonja in Altumga, as the Raja alleges by 
a forged deed, for the proper grant was only for life 
(Jaygir). In order to pacify the Raja, he is allowed his 
commission, and farms the rents for 6001 r. a year, 
which is probably far below its value , but the just claim 
of the Muhammedan, allowing his grant to be good, can 
only extend to what the Raja paid to Government, when 
the grant was made, and the Raja deserves every attention 
to his claims as he has been a zealous vassal of the British 
Government. 
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Bhawani Smgha, head of the other branch of the 
family, reckons only six generations m the same space of 
216 years , namely Pnthu Deva Narahar D , Narayan Pala 
D , Puhup D, Bodh Sm^ha and Bhawam Smgha. This 
branch had a share of Japdaand Belonja, as well as Taluk 
Bandu, and has suffered equally by Muhammedan en 
croachmenL Neither branch now possesses any property 
that pays revenue to Grovemment , but the lanM in this 
district are now about to be freed from vassalage. Under 
the chiefs of the Belonja family as T alukdars was a des- 
cnpbon of persons ciled zemmdars, just the reverse of 
what is usual Zammdar m most places sig^ying a tenant 
in capite, and T alukdar an inferior vassal These Zamindars 
are iso called Sikmis They pretend that their tenures are 
m perpetmty, and their rent fixed, but thej have no lease 
nor written grant, and several of them have been ejected 
Most of them are Brahmans, and there are generally 
several in each mauza, who have all the lands, and let out 
to under tenants what they cannot cultivate with their 
own stock. 

The table land of this Pergiinah is occupied by the 
Turkan tnbe of Kharowars under Toral Smgha, who 
takes the title of Raja, and seven Chaudhuns who are 
connected with him, and who collectively pay m money 
and kmd 548| rujiees, and by a Chaudhun, who is mde- 
jiendent and pays 7 rupees a year It is said that Toral 
Smgha and his party had formerly 112 mamas and that 
the independent Chaudhun had 7, but of all these 116 
mauzas, 46 only are now occupied, owing no doubt to the 
want of an assessment sufficient to stimulate mdustry, and 
the assessment is gradually diminishing m pressure from 
the dimmution m the value of money I have reckoned 
that m this part of the table land ffiere are 200 square 
miles of land fit for the plough, of which, at the very 
utmost, a fortieth part may be occupied A great part <i 
this 13 of most extraordinare fertility , for it is allowed 
even by themselves that a Jiwan, equal to four bigahs of 
the customary standard, produces 200 mans of rou^ nee, 
at 64 S W a ser, which is at the rate of more 
than 21 mans Calcutta weight and measure, from 
the bigah, or 5245 lb from the acra Of such land 
I reckon that there is now cultivated 7680 Calcutta 
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bigahs, which were it burthened with the whole revenue, 
would be at the rate of about 14 bigahs for each rupee. 
Much such land is however totally waste , and by reser- 
voirs a very great proportion of the whole might be 
made productive of moderate crops of rice, and the 
remainder is naturally better than the best lands of 
Mysore, which are not watered ; yet the poor people to 
whom the lands belong are worse off than those living 
on the highest rented lands in the disti ict , and almost 
every year, although the supply of water never fails, are 
reduced to live for two or three months on Mauhuya 
flowers, the kernels of the Sakuya, and other wretched 
substitutes for grain. It is true that they enjoy much 
idleness and pass a good deal of time in hunting, which 
often supplies their pot with flesh, but there is not a 
washerman, barber, potmaker, carpenter, blacksmith nor 
artist of any one kind in the whole country, nor can 
anyone man read nor write. Much time is therefore 
wasted and much fatigue is endured in going to the low 
country for trifles , and the people are so ignorant of law 
and affairs as to be a constant prey to a few sharks who 
go among them. Besides almost every village has 
become the prey of some merchant residing in the villages 
below, who advances to them salt, iron, cloth, and what- 
ever trifles they want, and agrees to take payment in 
grain at harvest. In winter he goes up and, the climate 
being then agreeable, resides in his village like a lord, 
sends down his grain and some small timber, which he 
purchases. So great is the imprudence of these poor 
people, and so irresistible the temptations put in their 
way by these traders, that they are often unable to keep 
grain sufficient for more than five or six months con- 
sumption, and then must go to the traders’ shop in the 
low country, and bring up small supplies on their heads, 
for which they pay at harvest an interest of at least 
50 per cent. To speak as a physician, this may be 
reckoned the proximate cause of the decay of their 
villages, while the want of stimulus to industry and 
economy is the predisposing cause. The rent taken from 
the cultivators is | rupee for the customary bigah of the 
abovementioned fine rice land, but they give besides 
presents, and more often attendance on the Raja and 
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Chandhtxns, neither however to any burthensome degree , 
and the attendance is chiefly to hunting parties, when 
all are equally idle, and all share in the sport and game. 
They neither plough, sow, nor reap for their supenors 
These are the estates which in the tune of Akber 
would appejar to have belonged to Serhar Rautas One 
very lar^ estate remains, which seems to have escaped 
the notice of Abul Fuzil, as it is not mentioned m the 
4yeen Akbeiy , for which I can only account by sup- 
posing that the kinsma n of Sher Shah, when that work 
was composed, still resisted the Mogul yoke. When 
first annexed to the Mogul authonty it was added to 
Serkar Charanadan (Chunar) m the Subah of Allahabad, 
but by Muhammed Shah it was annexed to Rautas 

12 The Pergunah above alluded to, and named 
Chayanpur, is by far the most valuable in the district, 
and m tW best state of cultivation. From the Tahisildar, 
or native assistant to the Collector, the following state- 
ment were procured 



In the papers furnished by the Collector the whole 
unmeasured mauzas are reckoned 949 and these com 
prehend the 527, 222 computed bigahs No one knows 
exactly what bigah is meant in the computation, but it is 
supposed by some that the computation is that of Toral 
Malla, in which case 100 of his bigahs being equal to 60 of 
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those in common use in this district the whole, measured 
and computed, will amount to 612752 of the revenue 
bigahs in common use in this district; but in this 
Pergunah, although this measure is always alluded to, 
when speaking of revenue, a much smaller one is used in 
letting the lands. This latter is only 70 common cubits 
or 105 feet square, and therefore 2-]^^ are only equal 
to one of the kind used in the revenue accompts, a 
circumstance no doubt intended to blind the officers 
employed by Government. To the 612752 bigahs we 
must add about a tenth part for free lands, and the total 
extent should be about 673000 bigahs. In the plains of 
this Pergunah which comprehends the three divisions of 
Mohaniya, Ramgar and Sangyot, I have estimated that, 
besides roads, banks, broken corners, etc., there are in 
all fit for the plough 672 square miles, and it therefore 
contains about 688800 large bighas, which .is as near the 
computed extent as could be well expected. Deduct 
62000 for free land, and there will remain 626,800 bigahs, 
for which the owners pay 287,840 r., but perhaps 240 r. 
must be deducted on account of the land on the hills. 
The owners therefore have 173 large bigahs or 409 Cal- 
cutta ones for 100 rupees, the soil being mostly of a 
good clay, pretty tenacious of moisture, but by no means 
better than the adjacent parts of Baraong and Karanja. 
This tax has been a stimulus sufficient to excit industry, 
so that only about ^ of the whole is waste, and that 
almost entirely confined to woods at the foot of the hills, 
which at the time of the settlement were considered as 
irreclaimable, and therefore not assessed, so that in fact 
the landholders, who have no share in these lands, pay 
at a rate somewhat more than above stated, and this will 
be also a little enhanced by the invalid establishment 
that possesses 8,000 bigahs, of which 2,684 belong to 
Government. The consequence is that the reservoirs 
are in good repair ; and, while the rice crop had failed 
in all the northern parts, here it not only had been good, 
but the fields retained moisture sufficient to bring a crop 
sown among the stubble to maturity, and in February 
were covered with verdure. Although the revenue can- 
not exceed half of the net rent, violent clamours exist 
against its height; and much land, which has been 

49 
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exposed for sale on accotint of arrears of revenue, having 
found no purchaser, has fallen into the hands of Govern 
ment At first the loss was heavy, but by a settlement 
made by Mr Deane, the present revenues procure less 
only than the onmnal settlement by 10753 r , and when 
the farms granted of the rents have expired, it is sup- 
cosed that this defiaency may be easily realised The 
people who raise this clamour about the highness of the 
assessment, attnbute as usual all the harm to Abdal Aly 
and people of sense, who know that tins clamour is 
totally idle, assim various reasons for the want of bidders 
to purchase the lands put up for sale, and for the occasion 
of arrears. Scandal, as usual on such occasions, is 
very busy , and it is Alleged that two bankers, who had 
great influence at Arah, persuaded the landholders to 
make a nominal sale to them of large parts of their 
estates, and to retam only certain parts on which most 
of the revenue was contnved to be thrown. These parts 
were afterwards allowed to be sold for arrears and no 
one would offer The bankers are farther alleged to have 
refused to resign the lands which thw puroiased, and 
the original owners have lost all There can be no 
doubt that Baidyanath, a banker of Patna, is now the 
chief propnetor m Chayanpur and that Sangkar Lai of 
Arah possesses a considerable extent, but that they 

r rocured their property by means so very discreditable, 
consider as mere scandal That a few owners of land 
did as above represented, I have no doubt, but I believe 
that the bankers act fairly towards them and although 
they stdl nominally retam the lands of their constituents, 
allow them the whole profit and management, and m 
order to shelter them from the clauns of Government 
call them merely the farmers of their rents I am induced 
to believe so much by observmg that Raghuvir Dayal 
of Savar, who nominally farms the rents of his patn 
mony, and who is an obhging, shrewd and careful young 
man m easy circumstances, is not only reckoned by all 
the viornty the real propnetor but hves m the style 
becommg the owner of such an estate. By far the 
greater part, however of the purchases made by these 
bankers were, I have no doubt, reah At the tune of the 
perpetual settlement they advanced whatever money the 
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landholders wanted, until they had them in their mercy, 
when they compelled them to sell all the mauzas that 
were low assessed, a circumstance, which they perfectly 
knew ; while those mauzas, that in the confusion of a 
precipitate settlement had been rated too high, were 
allowed to remain for the arrears of revenue, for at first 
most of the landholders, as the most prudent and sensible 
man among them informed me, never thought of paying 
anything to Government, having formerly lived in an 
anarchy, in which nothing was paid until exacted by 
Military force, or taken at harvest by a Collector placed 
to watch the thrashing floors. After the settlement, 
being not only freed from these vexations ; but even from 
the dunning of messengers, they gave themselves up to 
pleasure, and when they were threatened with a sale of 
their lands, threw themselves into the hands of the 
bankers, who indeed relieved their immediate necessities, 
but having extracted from them their best lands, allowed 
the remainder to go to market. 

In the historical sketches contained in the topo- 
graphy, I have mentioned that the Siviras, to whom this 
country once belonged, were destroyed by Bhoja, the 
King of India, one of whose sons settled in the town 
named after his father. The tribe of Rajputs to which 
he belonged were soon after driven back to Ujayan, and 
the greater part of this Pergunah seems to have been 
seized by the Chauhana or Chaubhana tribe, who at that 
time were powerful towards the north-west, and to which 
Pithaura, one of the last Hindu competitors for the 
Empire of India, belonged. ' A few of the Chaubhans 
still remain here , but their estates were attacked by 
many invaders, and three tribes seem to have seized on 
this great Pergunah, which, however, had never been 
fully acquired by either Siviras, Paramarks or Chau- 
bhans. 

The table land still belongs to the Kharawars, who, 

I believe, are the aboriginal inhabitants. Those in this 
Pergunah are divided into 2 tribes, the Rajwar and 
Atgangwa, the former of whom, I suppose, many 
possess 44 square miles fit for the plough, of which two 
may be occupied ; and the latter possesses 37 miles fit 
for the plough, and of these they have occupied three* 
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I know nothing except by report concerning tbeir 
management, but am told that this does not matenallji 
differ from that of the Turkan tnbe, and they pay their 
revenue as vassals to persons who hold lands on the 
plains. 

Besides the table land, one of the divisions of the 
plam, now called Tapeh Nagbansi, belonged to the 
Nagbangsa Rajputs, whom I consider as remains of the 
Cheros, who are were sovereigns of the country before 
the Smras, and they still retain a good deal of the pro- 
perty, although it IS probable unat the famihes wmch 
remain were tnbutary to the Siviras, as they have been 
smce to the Mohammedans and English , but they were 
never reduced by the three tnbes who sejed on this 
pergunah on the expulsion of the Chaubhan Rajputs. 
Their property at the settlement had subdivided among 
numerous persons of the same bribe , and much of it has 
been smce sold, but 26 mamas have been purchased by 
Dhiraja Singha, one of the Nagbangsis I could not 
procure an mtemew, and my people said that he was an 
Ignorant half savage man, but he has the character of 
prudence and fru^ity 

The most successful mvaders of the Chaubhans 
estate came from Sikan, near Agra, on which account 
they are called Sakarwar , but now at least they consist 
of two tnbes some being Mihtary Brahmans, and others 
Rajputs. The accounts which they give of their genea 
logy and history, are so contradictory, that little reliance 
can be placed on what thqi say espraall^ as almost the 
only pomts on which they agree are miraculous. The 
most probable opmion, however is that the Sakarwars 
left their native abode under three leaders, Lakshmi 
Malla, calling himself a Brahman, and Kam Ray and 
Dham Ray, two Rajputs. These first expelled the Chau 
bhans from Chaungsa (Chawsa, Glad) and 700 mauzas 
of Lehera m the Meriapur distncL They afterwards 
seized on the greater part of Chayanpur and Shahasram 
m this distnct, and Lakshmi Malla, calling himself a 
Raja, resided at the town of Chayanpur It must how 
ever be observed that m Shehasram the honour of ex 
pelhng the Chaubhans is attributed to the Suruwar Raj 
puts , and although it is admitted that the Sakrawars had 
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property there until the invasion of the Ujayanis, yet it 
IS said that this they held as mere vassals of the Suruwars. 
The Paramarks on their return from Ujayan expelled 
them from Chaungsa and Shahasram ; but Raja Saravan 
or Saharvahan still resided at Chayanpur, with consider- 
able splendour, when he quarrelled with his priest 
(Purohit) by whose ghost he was destroyed, that is the 
Pathans of Shahasram took possession of Chayanpur, 
and many of the kindred of Sher Shah resided at that 
town, while several of the Hindu vassals were converted 
and admitted among the Pathans. Among these was the 
ancestor of Basawan Khan, now owner of the town of 
Chayanpur, whose family was of the Rajput tribe, and 
he still retains a Hindu name. The daughter of Saravan 
married a Sakarwar, but not a Brahman. The favoured 
youth was a Rajput, and all her descendants are there- 
fore illegitimate, and are called Rajkumars. Descended 
from this lady, but in what degree I heard not, was 
Bhagawan Sa, who still possessed very considerable 
estates and built a house at Bhagawanpur, which has 
ever since been the residence of the head of this family. 
He was succeeded in regular descent by Chhatra Sa, 
Drug Sa, Kisori Singha, and Amara Singha. 

Under the Rajas of Chayanpur, two persons of the 
Kurmi tribe held the office of Chaudhuri, similar to the 
office so named in Shahasram, and probably introduced 
from thence during the time that the Rajas held lands in 
that Pergunah. The office was hereditary and the Chau- 
dhuris seem to have been the Rajas’ chief advisers. No 
lands of vassals could be transferred without their sig. 
nature , they settled all boundaries and received a com- 
mission on the rents, with presents of marriages. The 
office is now abolished, but the descendants of the Chau- 
dhuris still possess some lands and are reckoned gentle- 
men (Ashraf), although the other persons of their tribe 
are considered as mere labourers (Karindagan). In the 
time of Kisori Singha, the King, Muhammed Shah, sent 
an(sic, one) Abdullah Khan as Collector (Amil) of Serkar 
Charanadri (Chunar). This Lord, on his arrival at 
Chayanpur, understanding that Kisori was a man who 
would not submit quietly to be fleeced, put him to death, 
and at the same time killed Both and Maniyar, the two 
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ChaudhuriB as the chief aiders and abbettors of the 
Raja , and, having thus cleared the way, stued oh the 
Rajas property , and was proceeding to attack that of his 
neighbours, when he was recalled, two brothers of the 
Chaudhuns having gone to Dilh and procured an order 
for the purpose. ' 

Amara Singha succeeded to 700 mauzas of Lehara, 
and 600 of Chayanpur, the rest of which had at vafious 
times been ahenated as appanage, or to vassals, or by 
sale. Of Lehara he was entirely stnpt by Balawant 
Singha, a Military Brahman, whose father had possesssed 
a few villa^ near Banaras , but who being an active, 
turbulent, Bold man, drove iiut the whole Zemmdars of 
that valuable provmce, and by unbounded promises of 
enlarged revenue obtained grants from Sujah ud Daulah. 
His ill^timate son Cbet Smgha, the Governors of 
Bengal were pleased to convert mto a sovereign prince. 
Raja of Banaras the honours at least of wluch rank 
toother with a great income, are now enjoyed by Udit 
Narayan, son of Balawant s legitimate daughter Amara 
Singha sold also 225 mauias of Chayanpur His son 
Anmardan sold 150 mauzas to his steward (Dewan) 
Thakur Ray Singha. He also borrowed 8000 r of 
Nujumud Dm Aly Khan who entered a suit before 
Mr Law, chief of Patna, and obtamed 1 1 of the 1 7 mauzas 
which the family held free of rent (Nankar) the profits 
of which he was to retam untd he was paid prmcij^ and 
interest. It must be observed that no such land can be 
traced m an actxmnt of the free lands furnished by the 
Collector Some years' afterwards, the tenants cons- 
tantly complaimng of the violence of the Muhammedan, 
the ^ja, who seems to have been a qmet man, was 
upbraided by his wife and aunt as being more like a 
woman than a Raja. One day, m the Fusly year 1195 
(A D 178S), being irritated by these reproaches, he 
desired his followers to resist the oppression of the 
MuhAmitiedan who was killed m a squabble that ensued 
On this the Raja fled to Bnndaban, and his son Drapa 
nath, now Raja, was sent to his maternal grandfather , 
and the two violent ladies as a grand stroke of policy, 
imagimng that of course he would be put to death m 
place of his father, procured from the Kasi a certificate. 
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stating that the Raja had no issue. On this the estate 
was seized, -and the rents farmed for ten years. When 
these expired, and while Mr. Deane was again renting 
the lands, Drapanath applied for the estate, but was con- 
sidered as an impostor, the Kasi having reported, on the 
evidence of the family, that Ari Mardan had no issue. 
Abdal Aly, already several times mentioned, had been 
employed in searching for the Raja, to bring him to 
trial, and gave in a claim for 2400 r. expended in this 
vain pursuit. In order to pacify him, the remaining 
6 mauzas of free land which belonged to the family, were 
transferred to him, and still belong to his heirs. Some 
time afterwards Drapanath, being entirely destitute, sued 
the heirs of Nujamuddin for the 1 1 mauzas of free land ; 
and his birth being no longer disputed, he has obtained 
these, but still claims a balance of 23000 r., which he 
alleges have been collected since the original debt of 
8000 r. was repaid. A few of his kinsmen, the Raj 
Kumars, have assessed estates , but most of them have 
alienated their lands to the bankers, whether by real or 
fictitious sales I cannot say, both being alleged, but 
Raghuvir Dayal, above mentioned, is one of them and 
several others, called merely farmers of rents, seem to 
live much in the same style. 

While the Sakarwars seized on Tapehs Nasej, 
Chaurasi, Sarangga, Hururuha, Turi, Kadahar, Kadhar> 
and Karel of Chayanpur, the Maharor Rajputs seized on 
a Tapeh, which is now called by their name. This how- 
ever was never the residence of the chief of the Maharors, 
whose house was at Khuthayi, lO or 12 coses north-west 
from Gaz 5 ^ur, but he had considerable estates on both 
sides of the Ganges, and Muharori was divided among 
his vassals of this trubulent tribe, which was generally 
at war with ,the Sakarwars, in no respect less violent. 
The whole of the lands in this district, that belonged to 
the Maharors have been sold, but four of them have 
purchased lots. 

A family of the impure tribe of Bhar, which of late 
has become ashamed of this extraction, and has assumed 
the title of Parihar Rajputs, as I have mentioned in the 
account of the casts, seized on Tapeh Koror, always 
from its owners, called Bhar Koror. They trace their 
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pedigree no farther than Doman Deva, the first of the 
family probably, whose n a m e was not barbarous. He 
was succeeded in a direct Ime W Taran Dwa, Harihar 
D , Sarem Saya, Bhoj Saya, Chhatra Saya, Uchhahal 
Saya, Naya n^ Singha and Syamal Singha. This 
person had four sous Ist Ratna Singha, who baa 
left Babu Golab and Balctawar both alive, 2d Yadu 
nandan whose son Jivan Singha has left four sons now 
alive, the eldest being named Ramanhanjan, 3d Hanu- 
man, who died without male issue, 4 th Toral who, being 
a clever man was called Raja and managed all the affairs 
of the family for the common good. His son, Brajalal, 
was also clever and his son Manggal Smj^, is now 
called Raja and considered as bead ofme family, while 
Golab the representative of the eldest brother, is only 
called Babu. ^e Raja visited me with the whole of his 
kindred who have adhered to his house , and the whole 
spoke with detestabon of the system of subdividing 
estates, which leads to general property The Raja and 
Babu Golab alone would accept of chairs, the others, in 
their presence, would only sit on the ground , and, while 
the chief treated all with r^rd and kindness, the colla 
teral branches of the faroi^ evidently looked upon him 
with the regard which Highlanders show to the head of 
their family, a kind of be which does not seem to have 
much weight m India, where kinsmen are more usually 
eneimes struggling for wealth or power Three branches, 
however, have separated from the Bhar family, and are 
on the very worst terms with the chief , nor would any 
of them visit me, on account, I beheve, of his civihty 
I beheve that, like the Rajkumars, they have made 
nominal ahenabons of their e^tes, which they manage 
as farmers of the rents , but they are good economists 
and live m a decent manner The pnnapal branch of 
the family sbll retains 55 mamas, the largest estate m 
the Pergnnah that belongs to an old family Them lands 
are well managed. 
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SHAHABAD. 

BOOK V. 

OF THE STATE OP ARTS AND COMMERCE 
DIVISION 1ST OF THE ARTS. 

For an estimate of the kinds of artists, and their 
respective numbers, I refer to the 33d. table, constructed 
on the same plan with the 37th of the account of Pura- 
niya 

CHAPTER FIRST OF THE FINE ARTS. 

In the account of the topography and condition of 
the people, all that I have to offer on the state of archi- 
tecture, ancient and modem, has been anticipated. 

The architects, although formerly numerous, have, 
I understand, entirely disappeared ; nor is there any 
person now qualified to plan such buildings as were 
erected by the Pathans or Man Singha. Sculpture is on 
a footing equally deplorable, and no one is capable of 
cutting even such wretched imitations of the human form 
as were made by the Cheros and Siviras ; nor is it now 
attempted to make any image except Linggas, in doing 
which the only merit must consist in the want of skill in 
the artist to imitate nature. There are no painters here 
dignified with the title Musawir ; but there are some 
called Chitera, who resemble the Nukkash of Patna, and 
paint household furniture, the pageants used at the 
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Mnhunnn, boxes, cards, the walls o£ houses, with figures 
of animals, and the gods, or even pamt them with p lain 
colours, thus unitmg the arts of those who daub pictures 
and of the NuVVash of Bhagalpur These are as much 
infenor to the Musawirs as sign pamters are to the Royal 
Academicians , but are very infenor to the sign pamters 
of Europe, a black bull or Saracen's head, ^ one of 
whom would shame the best artist of India. They used 
colours prepared m two manners, Paka, and Kmigcha, 
but the exact diSerence I have omitted to learn, I Mieve 
however, that lack is always mixed with the former 
One of diese pamters at Shmiasram makes false gilding 
similar to what I have mentioned m mv account of 
Mysore. They are all Hmdus, and may make four or five 
rupees a month. 

Music is as usual abundant and sometimes is muted 
with dancing 

% The term Mirasm has been formerly explamed, 
and there being only one set, is a proof of the Muham 
medans possessing little wealth. 

3 The sets of girls who dance, and sing accompa 
nied by musical instruments, the performers on which 
are men, possess no celebrity and their lands have been 
mentioned m the account of the casts 

4 The Natuyas, or boys who dance and sing for 
hire, are more numerous than m Behar , but m place of 
being weavers, as m most of the distncts hitherto sur 
veyed, they are Chamais, still lower m the dregs of 
impurity They are employed m the mdecenaes of the 
Hob , and during the whole month Chaitra, and also at 
marriages. When not called upon to perform m the 
houses of the wealthy, they often go as vagrants, endeav 
curing to collect a arde, before imom they perform, and 
usually receive a paysa from each spectator They do 
not however hve entirely by their art, but often either 
work m leather or cultivate the land 

5 The Kalawangts are similar to those of Behar 

6 The same is the case with the Katthaks, and as 
m Behar they do not bnng up their children to be the 
dancing boys called Bhaktiyas considering the suspiaous 
character of these creatures as unworthy of the sacred 
order to which they belong 
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7. An account of the Tasawalehs has been given 
in the papers respecting Puraniya. 

8. The common musicians, called here by the 
Hindi term Bajawala, do not differ from the Pangeh 
Bajaniyas of Puraniya, and are no better than usual. 
They are all shoemakers or sweepers. A few of them 
perform on the fife and drum but do not constitute 
separate sets, 

9. 10, 11. Concerning the Daphalis, Pangwariyas 
and Hijras, I have nothing new to offer. 

12. The Bazigars, who sing, play legerdemain 
tricks, and show feats of activity, are of the Nat tribe. 
I did not see any of their performances. Many vagrants 
of the same tribe visit the district to tattoo the women. 

In respect to music and dancing, the women of 
character (sic) conduct themselves much as in Behar. 
Besides marriages they sing on some holy days, especi- 
ally on the night m Karttik, when they fast, as has for- 
merly been described. Few or no men of decent rank 
sing or perform on any musical instrument ; but the 
Ahiras, Gangreris and Rewanis, are most intolerable 
bawlers of hymns, which do not enter into the religious 
ceremonies of the Hindus. Parts indeed of their scrip- 
ture are read with a drawling chant, worse than a litany, 
but the sacred order consider the study and practice of 
music disgraceful, and the Katthaks, who are the musi- 
cians of the sacred order, and have books on the subject 
are excluded from the communion of all persons of 
character. 
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Of common arts 


ancnonitu 

Of arttiU employed about tho peroont of tho 
naUvtfO, or uwjttug in periohabte 
oommodUiea 

13 Several washermen here have been converted 
to the faith in Miihammed. They live much as in Behar 
and m Ekwari many are employed as bleachers and make 
wages similar to those of Arwal, who have been des- 
cribed in the account of Behar 

14 Two washermen are able to clean all the shawls 
used in this distncL 

The soap made is not adequate to supply the 
district , what is used in the Company s factory at Sahar 
18 sent from the Behar distnct , hut the seven soapmakers 
seem adequate to supply all other demand. They reside 
at Shahasram, where the number of Muhammedans 
enables them to procure tallow One boiler makes at 
each time 50 sers of 80 s w worth 7 rs 21 anas. This 
reqmres four days, so that this quantity may as at Gaya 
be made seven times a month, but the quantity, admitted 
to be made here at each boijmj', is one-quarter more than 
what was allowed at Gaya, which shows the great con 
cealment made by the workmen of Behar The cost is 
as follows 

To 30 sen of tallow i n. 14 aoaa j to so do of Unaoed oU 
3 rs. 3 anu to 40 do of impuro soda (Sajl) x r 4 anas to 60 
do of qdck lime 2 anas { to foel 4 anas,— The profit 6 rs le 

anas 
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Therefore on each boiling being 8^ anas, the work- 
man has 3 rs. 11 anas, 6 pice, a month. The seven 
houses at this rate make 16,800 sers (34,461 lbs.), worth 
4,207 rs. 14 anas. I have no doubt, that the quantity 
made by the workmen of the Behar district is fully as 
great in proportion. 

16. The torch and platter makers ( Bari ) are on 
the same footing as in Behar. 

17. Taylors are not so numerous in proportion as 
in Behar ; but make as much as in the country parts of 
that district that is, three or four rupees a month. A 
few are Hindus. 

18. The barbers are on the same footing as in 
Behar. 

19. At Shahasram a man, called a Hauzkush, 
keeps a warm bath and has an endowment from Govern- 
ment, which has probably been continued since the time 
of Sher Shah. So far as I could learn, he has no 
employment except when Europeans happen to pass, in 
which case he offers his services, as in duty bound ; but 
this in fact is more than is done by most of those who 
have endowments Few or none, I presume, avail them- 
selves of the ofier. 

20. The red lead made in the district is not ade- 
quate to the demand and is but of an indifferent quality. 
I learned nothing new concerning the process. 

21. The makers of lack ornaments, although few 
in number, are rather poorer than usual, the produce of 
their labour being in little request. 

22. Glass ornaments are in much more request 
than those of lack, even among the Hindu women, al- 
though all the artists employed are Muhammedans. ^ I 
can offer nothing in addition to what I have already said 
concerning these artists in Bhagalpur and Behar. A few 
of them prepare only the frit, while most both prepare 
this and form the ornaments In Ramgar, from some 
appearances, I am convinced that they collect the soda 
as in Behar, although it was conceived proper, not only 
by them, but by others, that this should be denied. 

23. Those who make the ornaments called Tikli 
use mica instead of glass. In other respects the orna- 
ments are similar to those made in Patna. 
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24 The mahs are as poor workmen as those of 
Behar, and make as httle as those m the country parts of 
that distnct, the demand for work m Sola bemg small 

25, 26 The Domra and Bangsphor work bamboos 
exactly on the same footing as in Behar 

27 The Tarkiharas make ear rings of the Palmira 
(Borassus) leaves, which are much us^ by the poor 
women towards Benares S pair sell for a Paysa. 

28 The persons who make mats m Dumraong are 
of three lands Those of the Bhar cast amounting to 
30 famili es, use the leaves of the Gondar, mentioned m 
the account of natural productions. The leaves are soft, 
but coarse, and the mats are employed by the poor for 
bedding They are from 4 to 5 cubits long by from 2 
to 21 wide, and cost from 1 to 2 paysas each. Each 
house of these mat makers pays from 2 to 5 anas a jrear 
for permission to cut the leaves , but their women also 
collect and sell the young shoots which are an esculent 
vegetable. Those of the Bmdu tnbe amonntiag to 50 
houses, make mats of the species of Arundo called 
Narkat, which are used m the package of goods on 
board of boats. The manner of mimg them has been 
formerly described The mat makers of Tilothn are of 
the Pasi tnbe, of which all the members m every part of 
the distnct occasionally make mats of pahn leaves , but 
these 6 houses do nothing else 

29 A very considerable quantity of paper is made 
here, as I have mentioned m the account of Behar, where 
it was stated that opposite to Arwal there were fifty 
beaters 

In Sahar opposite to Arwal, 60 beaters belonging to 
40 houses were acknowledged , and 30 beaters m 20 
houses are admitted to be m the Baraong division at no 

r t distance south The account given, in respect to 
quantity made, entirely comcides with that procured 
at Arwal, that is to say, each beater makes annually 
100 rea m s ( Gaddis ) of paper , but the workman here, 
instead of three qualibes divide it mto four, the three 
lower of which are of the values specified at Arwal, 
while the highest is worth 5 is. a ream. They make 
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four bales (Ghani ) in the year, each bale containing 25 
reams 

First bale of the ist quality at 5 rs. per ream, 125 rs. ; 2nd. 
do. at 4 rs. do., 100 , ^rd. do, at rs. do., 87 rs. 8 anas , 4th. 
do. at 2 rs do , 62 rs 8 anas — Total, ^75 rs. 

Expenseattending the above. 

2,500 sers ( 44 s. w. ) are about 2,823 lbs. of old bags, 62 rs.; 
soda ( Saji ) 1,600 sers, or 2,108 lbs , 40 rs , lime 1,400 sers, or 
1,582 lbs., 24 rs. , flour for paste 700 sers, or 791 lbs.. 11 rs. , 
cloth for strainers, 5 rs. ; earthen tubs and pots i rupee , bamboo 
baskets, 4 rs. , mats, 2 rs. , ropes and twine for package, 2 rs. 
8 anas ; fuel for boiling the paste, 16 rs , four men to beat and 
wash, 100 rs , one man occasionally to stir the material, 3 rs. , 
preparing and applying the paste, 12 rs. , smoothing, cutting and 
packing, 10 rs. ; working off the sheets done by the master, 
25 rs. , cutting the bags, i rupee , mould or frames, 4 rs , putting 
the sheets on the wall to diy, 6 rs. , watching the paper while 
drj'ing, 4 rs. , horse tail hair for separating the sheets from the 
W'all, 12 anas Profit, 41 rs. 12 anas. — Total, 375 rs. 

The expenses here are no doubt exaggerated as will 
be evident from comparing them with the account given 
at Arwal and the owner of the beater, besides the 41 i rs. 
has always the 25 rs. for forming the sheets, while most 
of the allowances for preparing and applying the paste, 
for smoothing, cutting, packing and drying are gained 
either by him or by the females and children of his 
family. According to this estimate, the 90 beaters will 
annually prepare 9,000 reams, worth 33,670 rs. ; but 
more is allowed to be exported by the traders of this 
district, persons not at all apt to exaggerate their 
dealings, and the number of beaters is probably at least 
100 . 

30 . Those who prepare fire works are similar to 
them in Behar ; but they also make paper kites, the 
demand for which is not sufficient to require a separate 
class of artists. The dyers also in this district prepare 
fire works. 

31 . The Chamars, whose proper duty it is to pre- 
pare and work in leather, form in this district a very 
numerous tribe , but the greater part, having entirely 
abandoned this profession, and having become mere 
farmers, has not been included in the table of artists. 
Even of those mentioned in the list of artificers, some 
have become cleaners of cotton , and although many 
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work m leather, some of even these occasionally are 
employed m agnculture, and a great many are musicians. 
They mostly belong to the manorial establishment, and 
are paid by a share of the crop for fnmishmg ropes, 
bags for drawing water and shoes for the ploughmen, 

32 Concerning the makers of leather bags or 
bottles, I have nothing new to offer 

33 The saddle makers are such as those of Behar, 
but some of them make also sword scabbards , and 
saddles are made by some butchers 

34 The makers of saddle-cloths also are such as 
those of Behar One of them at Arab makes glue. 

35 Those who make the tubes used m smoking 
tobacco are by no means better than the workmen of 
Bengal. 

36 In this district very few of those, who retail 
provisions (Bemyas) prepare tobacco for smokmg , but 
many persons prepare it for them own use , and those 
who prepare it for sale are often called Roikusb, a Per 
Sian term. Innkeepers are the onl^ persons who pre- 
pare for sale the charcoal balls used m smoking tobacco 

The distillery of spirituous liquors is by no means 
so fionnshmg as m Bihar, yet the people are less mdus- 
tnous, and by no means more qmet or orderly The 
Mauhuya flower is almost the only sweet distilled, nor is 
gram ever used The extract of sugarcane is only used 
when it IS cheaper than Mauhuya, which very ^dom 
happens The distillers pretended to have no gam, which 
owing to their being taxed is natural enough. A pnna 
pal d&tiller at Arab says, that from 300 sers of flowers he 
procures 180 sers of spirit once distilled He draws off 
his still 15 times a day 

38 39 The people who collect the jmee of palms 
and those who ferment and retail it have m this district 
leas employment than m Behar, for owing to the small 
number of trees, the supply at all times is scanty , and 
for a considerable portion of the year there is none. At 
these times the collectors (Pasis) work as day labourers, 
or make mats of palm leaves. The consequences to be 
expected from the manner m which the tax is levied, 
have here taken full effect The tax produces a mere 
tnfle to Government, and the owners of the trees reap 
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almost the whole benefit, each tree giving from 14 to 16 
anas as rent. 

The perfumers (Gandhi) of this district sell the oils 
mentioned in the account of Patna, but two men at Sha- 
hasram have stills, with which the}^ extract an oil from 
the resin of the Sakuya, or Shorca robusla, I neither saw 
the process, nor oil, which is called Choya; but learn, 
that the powdered resin is put by small quantities at a 
time into the still, and that the operation is conducted 
without the addition of water. The oil which is pro- 
cured must therefore be of the empyreumatic kind; it is 
however considered as a perfume, and used by the poor 
Muhammedans at marriages and funerals. The Hindus 
of Bengal also use it on some holy days ; but it would 
seem to be rejected by those of Behar, although they 
burn as incense the substance from which it is extracted. 

The oilmen are poorer than these of Behar, and 
about have too little stock to enable them to purchase 
the seed, and therefore express the oil for hire. Per- 
haps also, besides the oxen necessary for the mill, 
have others with which they carry grain to market, and 
trade in that article as well as in oil ; but very few have 
more than one mill, there being estimated 2,880 mills to 
2,780 houses. All the mills are turned by oxen ; but the 
number of cattle is by no means adequate to keep the 
mills going all day, being only estimated at 2,975, where- 
as two oxen at least are required for each mill, to keep it 
going for the greater part of the day. It was stated 
that a mill with one beast squeezes linseed four times a 
day, at each time it takes four sers of 44 s w. or 4^ lbs. 
The value of all the seed is anas , the oil procured is 
four sers, worth four anas, and the oil-cake 12 sers, worth 
one ana. A man and ox therefore make only 1| ana a 
day, which, allowing for accidents, will not give more 
than 3 rs. a month, and from this must be deducted the 
feeding of the ox, and the repairs of the mill ; the formp 
is considerable, as the animal is fed on straw and oil- 
cake. We may therefore be assured that the profit is 
underrated ; but in the whole district I procured no ac- 
count more favourable. 

42. Cowkeepers (Ahirs) are very numerous in this 
district, but the greater part consist of mere farmers, and 

61 
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those only have been entered m the hst of artists who 
prepare curds or ghiu for sale. In their condition they 
resemble those of Behar rhe Majrotis, who begin the 
operation by curdhng the milk, are the most numerous , 
although there are also many Gunyas, who chum the 
milk immediately after it has been boiled, which is always 
done so soon as it comes from the udder 

43 The confectioners (Halwais) make svreetmeats 
after the manner of Hmdustan, and none possesses the 
celebnty of those m Patna, but they are as good as those 
of Belm In some places they rnake sugar-candy and 
prepare the same thmgs that are made by the Puya Phu 
tauns of Bengal 

44 Scarcely any of the women who parchgram have 
shops. All are of the Kandu tnbe and are called Bharbhu 
nas. They usually receive as hire jtj part of the gram Two 
women usually sit m the same shop or house, and can 
daily parch from 192 to 240 sers (44 S W ) , those who 
wish tor parched gram bringing the raw material Each 
woman tnerefore makes from 4 to 5 sers (from 4I to 
S lb ) a day They collect whatever fuel they reqmre. 

45 Those who make a separate profession ofgrmd 
Ing wheat or other gram are confinM to Arab and the 
towns in the division of Dumiaong, but many famihes 
grad for their own use, and those who retail provisions 
(Bemyas) hire poor women to perform this operabon. 
They alro hire women to split pulse, no one here maViTig 
that a separate profession 

46 The Nanwais or bakers are similar to those of 
Bhagalpur and Pnraniya, and there are no other professed 
coolm 

47 Those who kill sheep and goats are here 
usually called Chile, a Persian term, which m Patna 15 
usually given to certam persons only of the same tnbe, 
who dress the leather of these animals, and some here 
not only kiU but dress the skins and make saddlery No 
tolerable meat of these kinds can be purchased. 

48 The beef is sbll worse, and from the number 
of the butchers who kill, it is evident, as I have before 
mentioned that this food must be much more m use than 
IS usually acknowledged 
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SECTIOX 2d 

0/ those xvlio worJi. in more JOtii able (sic) Materials. 

49. The comb makers are similar to those already 
described in the accounts of other districts. 

50. The turners work in wood and make chiefly 
cups and boxes, which are painted by other artists. 

51. Those \\ho paint the turners’ work, as in 
Patna, are the Kumangurs, who have entirely abandoned 
the art of making bows, which are no longer in use. 

52. The carpenters, who confine their labour to 
timber, make coarse household furniture, doors, window- 
shutters, and other work used in the construction of the 
better kind of houses, and some of them make the imple- 
ments of agriculture, mills and carts. 

Near the Ganges some carpenters build boats; but 
I could procure no account of either the number built or 
of the expense attending the construction. They are all 
clinker built, with very flat bottoms, after the form called 
Patela, which is sharp at both ends, while the boats of 
the upper part of the Ganges have a perpendicular square 
stern ; and those of the Yamuna are throughout nearly of 
the same breadth, and have both head and stern in shape 
of a horizontal wedge, the rudder being fixed to one 
corner of the stern. 

There are here no sawyers, whose business is often 
performed by the carpenters, and many of these are also 
turners, chiefly finishing in the lathe the feet of bedsteads. 
None of the workmen of this kind are comparable with 
those of Patna, Mungger or Bhagalpur, 

53. Most of the implements of agriculture are made 
by those who unite the trades of carpenter and black- 
smith, and as in Behar form part of the manorial estab- 
lishment. 

54. Those who work entirely in iron are like the 
blacksmiths of Behar, and are all very coarse workmen. 

55. Those who shoe horses also are entirely similar 
to those in Behar. 

56. All the cutters in this district are of the kind 
called Sikulgurs, who clean and sharpen arms. 

57. There are coppersmiths of both the kinds 
called Kasera and Thathera. The former are chiefly 
employed in repairing old vessels, and in this a few of 
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the Sonars, who are properly goldsmiths, have interfered 
At Jagadispur however the Kaseras make plates of brass 
and bell metal, and vessels for cookmg of brass All their 
ware, even the bell metal, is formed by hammering , but 
I received no estimates almost every one being absent at 
a great fair when I visited the place. 

58 The coppersmiths called Thatheras who make 
female ornaments of the metals contaimng copper, are not 
so numerous as might be supposed from the quantity of 
such ornaments that is used but the goldsmiths interfere 
m this branch also The Thatheras here tm the inside 
of brass and copper vessels, which art is not here a sepa 
rate trade. 

59 The Sonars have still more encroached on 
those who make ornaments of tm, and in some parts 
have engrossed the whole business, while m others there 
are a few Rangdhaluyas 

60 The gold and silversmiths are very poor and 
not fin ding em^oyment m working the precious metals, 
as just now menfaoned, have been under the necessity of 
encroaching on the employments of those who work in 
copper and tin, and some have become pedlars to vend 
ware of these materials The precious metal is always 
furnished by the customer and the goldsmith works in 
his presence. 

61 Two houses of Sondhoyas live by washing the 
soil of goldsmiths work shops, as m Patna. Here they 
are called also Niyan. 

Some Hukkiiks are eimloyed by the European 
ladies at Arab to polish the Son pebbles, which they do 
with great neatness , but the men have been brought 
from Patna, where their famihes reside, so that among 
the nabves they are not considered as belonging to the 
district 

62 The stone cutters, m this district called Gongr, 
in the table of artists are oidy reckoned at 71 houses , 
but I think that this number is somewhat under rated 
and it gives no idea of the number of people employed in 
the quarrying and cutting of stones as every part of these 
operations except where the chisel is reqmred, is per 
formed by common labourers hired by the day The 5 
houses in Dumraongare employed in repairmg mill stones 
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that have been worn smooth. The 30 houses at Shahas- 
ram probabl}' contain 50 able bodied men, and are chiefly 
employed in cutting stones for hand mills, which are 
said to be of a quality superior to those of Merzapur and 
equal those of Tilothu. The cutters at Shahasram never 
work except when employed by a merchant, and seldom 
do more than block the stones, which are commonly ex- 
ported in that state. They deliver to the merchant 10 pair 
in this state for the rupee, and it is said that the whole 
money advanced does not exceed 500 rs., 5,000 pair of 
stones would therefore be cut, and allowing that the mer- 
chants pay for the carriage of the stones from the quarry, 
each house would make rather less than 17 rupees a year, 
and the other trifling articles, chiefly stones for rubbing 
the materials of curr}^ which they may be supposed to 
make, will not at the utmost raise their gain to above 
20 rupees, and from this must be deducted a trifle which 
they pay for rent (9 rupees for the houses) and the ex- 
pense of their implements. It is true that part of the 
year they are employed in finishing such millstones as are 
required for the use of the vicinity, and in repairing those 
which have been worn too smooth , but this cannot add 
above 10 rupees a year to their gam, and on an average 
each of the 50 men does not spend less than 36 rupees a 
year for himself and family ; so that the quantity for ex- 
portation must be fully three times as much as what they 
stated. The accounts which I received in Tilothu were 
still more absurd. It was admitted that the eighteen 
houses there contained 30 able bodied men or 30 fami- 
lies, yet it was alleged that they only made 250 pair of 
millstones, and 250 curry stones, the merchant giving 
1 rupee for ten pair of the former, and 4 rupees for the 
hundred of the latter, in all 35 rupees for 30 mens labour 
for 1-| month ; for they pretend that they remain no lon- 
ger on the hills.They are employed 2^ months in smooth- 
ing the stones, for which they receive at the rate of 
5 rupees a hundred for the mill stones, and 1 rupee for 
the hundred curry stones ; so that in all 30 men in 4 
months would gain 48 rs. ; but allowing that they only 
work this short time, and that during the remainder of 
the year they could subsist by repairing old mill stones, 
in the four months each man must at least gain 12 rupees 
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m place of Ir 9a. 6p In fact Maharajgunj, near Tilo- 
thu, where the stones of both that division and Shahas 
ram are chiefly collected for sale, is a more thnvmg vil 
lage than usual, and the quantity which I saw lying there 
m the begmnmgof January was very great, although there 
had not dapsed a half of the fair weather, dunng the 
whole of which the cutters are employed in quarrying 
and blocking, while they smooth m the ramy season. What 
however is the actual vdue of the stones quamed I can 
not take upon myself to say The stone cutters of Cha 
aynpur, brides stones for hand mills and rubbing curry, 
are employed m cutting the mortars of sugarmiils, pot 
ters-wheels and Siva Lmgas I received no estimate of 
the work, which they performed, but was told that there 
were about 50 able bodied men. The whole 130 men 
certainly do not make less by quarrying these stones than 
3,000 rupees, and allowing that } are exported and add 
mg all other charges, the value exported wfll probably 
amount fully to that sum although 1,000 rupees worth is 
only admitted m the tables of exports 

63 The art of pottery is much the same as m 
Behar , but the potters make no porous vessels for cool 
mg water, nor is any enamel like that of Bar employed 
The potters as usual, make rude playthings for child 
ren , but none as at Patna follow this branch as a sepa 
rate trade. The wheels used m Chayanpur are more 
perfect than is usual m India, being formed of stone, and 
having of course a greater impetus, they retain longer 
the circular motion. 

64 The 5 houses of bnckmakers are on the same 
footing with the Puzayahs of Behar, and the mould has 
come mto general use. I received no estimate of the 
charges and gams, nor of the number of people whom 
they employ either to mould or to bum the bricks. 

65 ThebncklayersaremuchsuchasthoseofPatna. 

66 In many places the fishermen called Bindu col 
lect shells, or more rarely the calcanous nodules, and 
prepare the httle hme that is wanted for the use of the 
country In others it is the Chamars that perform this 
labour and m a few places those who sell bettle prepare 
what their customers requira None of these however 
make the bummg of lime a separate profession on which 
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account they are not entered into the table of artists. 
Near Shahasram, where there is still some demand for 
building, I saw people collecting and burning the calcari- 
ous nodules ; but in that part the lists of artists and tra- 
ders that I could procure were exceedingly defective. 
There are quarries of lime-stone in both Mohaniya and 
Sangyot, which are occasionally wrought, but only by 
those who want lime for their own use; so that it is in 
Tilothu alone, where any persons under the denomina- 
tion of lime burners have been admitted in the tables. In 
that division 12 kilns are usually employed. In all it 
was acknowledged that the quantity exported amounted 
to the value of 3525 rs. From 10 to 15 men are emplo- 
yed at each kiln to quarry, cut fire wood and burn. It 
was stated that these men, say on an average 12 to each 
kiln, work from the middle of October to the middle of 
June; and during that time burn only twice. Each burn- 
ing requires 1000 mans of stone, and 2500 mans of fire 
wood, the man being rather more than 82 tbs. avoirdu- 
pois. Each on an average gives 500 mans of lime, which 
is delivered at the kiln for from 11 to 13 rupees for the 
100 mans; 12 men therefore in 8 months earn only 120 
rupees, but they only work part of this time, being all 
employed both at the winter and spring harvest^ and 
having all lands which they cultivate in the rainy season 
on which account they have not been enumerated among 
the artists. Even the above mentioned additions to their 
means of subsistance would render the reward quite in- 
adequate ; and in fact, although the actual burners ackow- 
leged only a produce of 12000 mans, the merchants ad- 
mitted an export of 15000 mans, and those of Tilothu 
conceal carefully the extent of their dealings, so that they 
certainly have not exaggerated the account. At this rate 
each kiln burns 1250 mans, and each man would have 
12^ rupees, for which they work at least 6 months, but 
at seasons when they would be otherwise idle. The mer- 
chant pays all this money m advance, and to bring the 
lime to the riverside costs 3 1 rs. a hundred mans, which 
on an average therefore costs the merchant 15i rupees. 
At the river side it usually sells for 233 rupees, that is, 
its price varies from 22 to 25 rs. The merchant, who 
thus makes the advances, has a profit of 3 rupees on 15i, 
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or more than 50 per cent The lime is very white and 
of a good quahty The lain is very rude and has no 
aperture for drawing out the burned hme, which however 
does not require to ne powdered, so that the preparation 
IS attended with little trouble. The Itdns are surrounded 
W woods and the stone is quite exposed on the surface. 
The workmen therefore mate very httle exertion. Euro- 
pean labourers would certainly bum 3 times the quantity 
Mcmttfacture of thread, strings, tape cloth, &c — 
Almost the only material used by the weavers here is 
cotton, and according to the estimates which I received, 
28 per cent of what is used, ctows m the country Of 
all this the seed is separated by the women who spin , 
but the people who are callrf Dhumyas beat a great 
part before it is fit for spinmng, and, this giving employ 
ment to many people, some Chamars have adopted the 
profession, ^e Dhumyas purchase only what is requir 
ed for stuffing quilts and mats, and sell it when cleaned 
and beaten. I nave endeavour^ by the same means as 
m Behar, to form an estimate of the quantity of cotton 
thread spun, and the result is that about 159 500 wo- 
men are thus employed part of their time, and that the 
annual average produce of each women s labour is very 
nearly about 8 rs , the whole value of the thread being 
m even numbers 1,350,000 rs The total value of the 
raw material, mcluding the cost of beating, was on the 
same authonty stated to be m even numbers 10,14 000 rs , 
so that the average annual gain of a spinner amounts only 
to about li rs., while the women of Patna and Behar, 
who spm only on an average 7 rs 2 anas, 8 pice, have a 
profit of 3J rs Near the Son, mdeed where the finer 
cloth IS made, the people here acknowledge an almost 
equal gam, but in most parts the cloth is of the coarsest 
quality, m which case the value of the raw material is 
always proportionally greatest. Besides the profit above- 
menboned we must also allow somewhat for the seed, 
which the woman purchases with the cotton, and after 
wards sells The whole value of this may be 14,000 rs. 
which will add rather less than two anas to the average 
profit of each woman Where the rates are lowest also 
many of the woman beat the cotton which they spin, which 
savingwiU raise a httle their gam. This estimate seems 
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to me liable to no great error, unless the number of 
people be supposed to have been estimated much too high ; 
for the very lowest allowance that can be made for the 
clothing of such numbers, miserably as they are covered, 
will be 14,18,000 rs., and 240,000 rs. worth are allowed 
to be exported, while the imports do not exceed 
24,000 rs The cloth manufactured here ought therefore 
to amount to 16,34,000 rs , which at the rate stated by 
the weavers would require about 1,200,000 rs. worth of 
thread, and less than 50,000 rs. worth cannot be allowed 
for the other purposes to which thread is applied. 

It may however be supposed that in the estimate 
which I have made, the population is exceedingly exag- 
gerated, and that therefore the number of spinners and 
the demand for cloth will be much less , and in fact the 
weavers here, far from confirming the statement of the 
spinners, as those of Behar did, entirely contradict it, and 
allege that they do not weave more cloth than to the 
value of 632, 400 rupees, which, in place of 1,250,000 rs., 
requires only 462,000 rs. worth of cotton thread. Farther, 
here as well as in Behar, the whole cotton wool said to be 
imported and produced is totally inadequate to make so 
much thread That imported is valued at 33,686 rs., 
while that produced in the country is valued at 238,069 
rs , in all 271,755 rs. , but of this, 25,137 rs. worth are 
said to be exported, leaving for use 246,618 rs., and at 
least 1618 rs. worth will be required for other purposes 
besides thread, leaving only 215,000rs. for spinning, but 
this is valued at the whole-sale price, while the spinners 
purchase by retail. We may therefore add ^ part to the 
above, which will make the raw material according to the 
merchants and farmers, amount only to 294,000 rs. in 
place of 1,014,000 rs required by the estimate of the 
spinners. This statement is so miserably underrated 
that it would only give 348,000 rs worth of thread, while 
even the weavers admit of 462,000 rs. being required. 
But I have no doubt of both accounts being entirely false. 
The cloth allowed by even the weavers, after deducting 
the quantity said to be exported, which is certainly not 
exaggerated, would only amount to 392,000, which, with 
the quantity imported, would not clothe above 434, 000 
people, a number totally inconsistent with appearances. 

62 
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68 Allthedyersareofthe kind called Rnngrei, and 
are employed aa in Bha^pur and Behar , but making 
less wa^ by dyeing, they also prepare fire-works 
The dyeing with indigo or Monnda does not here afford 
room for separate professions 

In this distnct there are properly no silk weavers, 
but 60 famihes m Tilotha are called Patoyas a term us- 
ually given to such because they work cotton cloth with 
Tasar silk borders. The cloth is very coarse, and is 
called Dhuti A piece containing a pair of Dhubs is 14 
cubits long and 13 gerahs (yV cubits) wide and sells usu 
ally at SO anas It requires } sers of cotton thread 
worth 9 anas, and tV ser of Tasar sdk, worth 6 anas, so 
that the weaver has 5 anas profit, and a man and women 
weave and warp seven pieces a month As in the 60 
houses there are 90 looms, or able-bodied men, all mar 
ned, we may estimate as follows for one year — 

S 670 490 Ib«.) of cotton thread at la anas 4 153 n. 8 

anas 473)^ s«ra (979 lbs ) of Tsaar silk at 6 is 383513 reward 
for stock and labonr 336313 8 acu 7560 pieces of cloth, value 
of manufacture 9 450 n 

Each loom, therefore, makes a profit of 26i rs a 
year , but the man and his wife, besides warpmg and 
weaving, wmd monthly 2,000 Tasar cocoons, which cost 
10 rs , and procure 2 sers of Tasar silk worth 12 rs. 
From this we may make the following statement — 

3 160 000 cocoons at 5 rs a thousand, 10 800 is profit of 
winding 3 160 sers of Tasar silk, 3 160 rs value of silk wound in 
this rlistnct, i 3 960 is silk required for the manufacture hero 
a 835 remaining for eiportation, 10 335 rs 

The Patoya, therefore, and Ins wife, make a n n u ally 
by weaving 26^- rs , and by weaving Tasar 24 rs , in all 
sot rs., which in this distnct is considered as but a poor 
provision for a family, less than Ira month for each 
person, young and old, reducing the family to a very 
scanty ilowance, and it 13 probable that the Patuyas 
make at least 60 rs. a year They are said to live better 
than the common weavers 

According to the statements which I received, there 
are m this distnct 7,025 houses of weavers, who work in 
cotton alone and who have 7 950 looms It is admitted 
that m these houses there are more than 7,950 men able 
to work, but the surplus is said to be employed m 
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agriculture. As, however, the weavers are a source of 
revenue to the4andlords, I think it probable that more 
are employed in their profession than has been stated. 
The Company has four factories subordinate . to that at 
Patna, three at Arab, Dumraong and Shahasram for the 
purchase of cloth, and one at Sahar for bleaching, and 
the gentleman called Mr. Belver made here advances 
similar to those which he made in Behar, and in fact the 
condition of theweaveis and their management in the two 
divisions are entirely similar, and need not be repeated. 
Here as in Behar I procured an estimate in each division, 
founded on the kind of cloth of which the greatest quan 
tity is made, stating the quantity and value of the thread 
required, the kind, number and value of cloths mostly 
made by each loom , and were the statements true, it 
would appear, that the seven thousand nine hundred 
and fifty looms require 457,954 rs. worth of thread, and 
make 622,950 rs worth of cloth. Each man, therefore, 
makes goods to the value of a little less than 78 rs., 
while in Patna and Behar the average acknowledged was 
rather more than 103 rs. Here, further, the total profit 
being 164,996, the annual average gain of each weaver will 
be nearly 20| rs., while in Behar a gain of 28? rs. was 
admitted. In this employment each loom requires the 
whole labour of a man and his vife, and a boy, girl, or old 
person, besides cooking, cleaning the house, bringing 
water, and beating the rough grain used in the family, can 
do no more than warp and wind. We must therefore 
allow that the produce of a loom is able to maintain five 
people, as in such a family there will usually be two per- 
sons incapable from infirmity of person to do any work. 
But in this district no one will admit that such a family 
can be maintained on less than 48 rs. a year, so that w^e 
must allow that the weavers here make more than double 
of what they acknowledged. As I have before mentioned 
the quantity of cloth that is probably manufactured in this 
district amounts in value to 1,634,000 rsj, and deducting 
from this 9 450 rs. worth of what is Tasar and cotton 
mixed, we shall have for these weavers’ labour cloth to the 
value of 1,624,550 rs. According to this, the rawmaterial 
or thread, agreeably to the statements given by the wea- 
vers, and liable to no suspicion, would be about 1,200,000 
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rs leaving a profit of 4,24 550 rs. If, therefore, the 
number of looms be exact, each man would weave 204i 
rs worth in the year, and gam rather more than 53 rs 
This IS probably more than they actually do , as 
I have said that the number of persons m weaver 
tribes, who are actually employed at the loom, were pro 
bablj underrated, but there can be httle doubt that the 
mdividual weavers here make higher wages than was 
allowed m Patna , for I do not think that the exaggera 
bon can be greater than m the proporbon to S3 to 48 
The looms employed are therefore probably more 
than was stated, or m all 8,778, m place of 7,950 This 
higher rate of wages is to be attributed to two causes 
In the first place, provisions are higher, which has exated 
an mdustry that generally does more than counter 
balance this eviL In the next part, no nabve merchants 
have established factones to make advances , and the 
cloth, which IS purchased by nabve traders is very gene- 
rally bought for ready money on market dayi On 
several estates the weavers are the porters called upon by 
the landlords to assist travellers, but either the wages 
made in this mann er or the tune employed can mterfere 
little with the above calculabons The weavers here are 
less addicted than usual to music and singing hymns, 
which no doubt save some tune. 

The cloth made here for exportabon is called 
Gora being of a thick close fabnc, but it is not so thick 
as that of Jehanabad, and the pieces are of a difierent 
sue those exported by the Company bemg 13 gerahs 
(1" cubits) wide, and 1 2 gur or 30 cubits long Private 
dealers ought to take cloth of the same sue but they 
content themselves with smaller and thinner cloth, such 
as the Company would reject The Company s giu is 
17^ gerahs, while the private traders is only 16 This 
cloth, being of a close fabnc, does not reqmre Parchah kush 
or Nardiyas, and the operabon of beetling is performed 
by the wihermen Neither is this cloth ornamented 
with Badla like that of Behar, so that here there are none 
of the tradesmen called Kangnigars. 

71 At A rah are some women who sow flowers 
mto cloth, m the same manner as is done at Maldeh. It 
IS mtended enbrely for the use of the place. 
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72. The chints makers work entirely for the country 
use, and are not able to supply the demand. 

73. I have nothing new to offer on the subject of 
those who weave cotton tape. 

74. The carpet weavers work both in woollen and 
cotton, but they weave only small pieces, and the carpets 
entirely of the latter material constitute by far the great- 
est part of the manufacture. Having already described 
the process fully, I only have here to mention an estimate 
given at Shahasram. The usual size is 42 by 2 cubits, 
worth one rupee. This requires 1 ser (rather more 
than 2 lb.) of thread, which, with the drugs used in dye- 
ing a part, costs 9 anas. Two men make two of these 
pieces in 3 days. Allow that they make IS pieces a 
month the total thread required by two men in a year 
will be 216 sers, worth about 128 rupees; the carpets 
made will be 216, worth 216 rupees, the dyeing drugs 
costing 13^ rs. The two men will gain in a year 50^ 
rijpees, which is quite absurd, as they live in tolerable 
circumstances, and such men’s expense is not less than 
60 rs. a year. In fact, the demand is considerable, as 
most persons in easy circumstances sleep on these car- 
pets, while more is exported than is imported If we 
allow that there are two men in each house, and that they 
make twice as much as they stated, we may approach 
near the truth, as they have a little more profit on the 
woollen goods. In that case the carpets woven would 
amount to the value of perhaps 15,000 rs., of which 
2,000 rs. worth is said to be exported. 

75. The number of blanket weavers is somewhat 
considerable there being 530 houses, in which probably 
750 men may be employed m weaving. At Arab it was 
said that a man weaving and a woman spinning could in 
a month make 8 pieces, worth on an average 10 anas 
each, and each requires 132 S. W. of wool(2x®^®^Ib.) worth 
7 anas^ The man and woman gain therefore only 
I 3 rupees a month, and they no doubt are very poor , but 
many of them have sheep, and the wool belongs to them- 
selves, so that, although there are more people m pro- 
portion in their families, some men tending the flocks 
while others weave, on the whole every able man and his 
wife from wool and weaving may gam 4 rs, a month, 
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The number of blankets wrought at this rate will amount 
only to 63,000, which is not adequate to the supply of the 
distnct , yet some are admitted to be exported, and I 
suspect that much more than is stated is sent abroad 
Those who have no sheep probably weave much more 
than IS above stated, which may indeed be true vnth 
regard to even those whose attention is partly occupied 
in the care of the sheep The quantity of wool stated to 
be produced by the sheep, is totally inadequate to make 
even 63,000 blankets, yet none is imported, and either 
the number of sheep or the quantity of wool which they 
are stated to give (much as m Puraniya), has been under 
rated very much mdeed, 

76 I have nothing new to offer concerning the 
Patwars who knit stnngs. Their work is coarse and they 
use chiefly cotton for their material 

SECTION ith 

Of ilanufaetare oC Sugar 

In this distnct the preparation of sugar does not 
form a distinct art , some of those who make sweetmeats 
as m Behar, prepare the coarse sugar called Shukkurand 
a little simar-candy , but on these subjects I have nothing 
new to offer 


SECTION Btlh 

On^he 3Ian%^aciur0 ^ Intli^o 

On this subject also I can offer nothing m addition 
to what has been already stated 

SECTION eth 
On the STann/acture of 8aU 

77 In this distnct the manufacture of nitre is very 
tnflmg, the whole number of boilers bemg stated at 75 
No native agent of the Company resides but men come 
occasionally from Chhapra to Arab, Dumraong and 
Mohamya, and purchase on account of the factory m 
Patna, I have on this subject nothing to offer m addi 
tion to what has been stated m the account of Behar 
There is no reason to doubt but that each boiler makes 
as much as those in Behar, but a considerable part is 
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probably smuggled, and the great object of the manufac- 
tures is no doubt to make culinary salts. I could how- 
ever procure no information concerning the saline earth 
called Dhar in Behar, although it probably exists. 

Sa/i manufacture — In the division of Ramgar, the 
saline wells, mentioned in the account of natural produc- 
tions, employ some people to evaporate the water, and 
thus to procure the kind of culinaiy salt, called Surya 
pakka. The wells every rainy season are destroyed by 
the giving way of the sides. Each man therefore com- 
mences his operations in Magha (from the middle of 
January to the middle of February) by digging a well, 
which is done in the middle of a small field that he hires, 
and that usually may be about the fifteenth part of an acre, 
foi which he pays a rent at the rate of about 1 2 rs. an 
acre. On this is spread out the old earth, which has been 
befoie employed, and which is gathered in heaps during 
the rainy season. This earth must be clay of the kinds 
called Karel or Lalki of which an account has been given 
among the natural productions; that called Ujarki, although 
very like the Lalki, will not answer The earth thus 
spread out is daily sprinkled with the water drawn from 
the well, which is usually about 10 or 12 pots, each con- 
taining 10 sers or 21 lbs After^it has been thus watered 
for 10 or 12 days, it is put in cisterns like those used in 
preparing nitre, and a brine is extracted by pouring water 
through it while in the cistern. This brine is then put 
into an evaporating pan, consisting of a quadrangular 
plot made of brick and plaster, and sub-divided by ridges 
3 or 4 inches high into squares of 3 or 4 feet diame- 
ter These little squares are filled in the morning with 
brine, and in the evening the inspissated liquid is collect- 
ed into an earthen pot, being swept into a common gutter, 
which conducts to this vessel. Next morning the whole 
is put into one or two of the small squares, and in the 
course of the day the water is entirely evaporated by the 
action of the sun and wind. If a strong west wind blows 
the evaporation is completed on the first day. The earth 
that has been used on any year for being sprinided is if 
possible, kept two oi three years in a heap before it is 
again used. It was said that a well gives annually only 
about 280 sets (40 s. w. a ser), or 286i lbs. of this salt. 
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which sells at 2o sers for the rupee so that a man has 
only 11 rs 2 anas, S pices for five months attendance, for 
they work from the middle of January until the rainy 
season commences which is usually about the middle of 
June , and the rent and expense of the pans will reduce 
their ^n to 10 rs at the utmost They explam this low 
reward by stating that, except when they dig the well, a 
httle time morning and evening is only employ ed, and 
this does not interfere much with the operations of harvest, 
m which they are all engaged for three months of the 
time They are Hindus and Malas, who m the ramy sea 
son and early part of wmter are employed as boatmen 
and in fishing It is probable however that as usual m 
this distnct they concealed a part of theirgain. Some of 
them mdeed, ileged that their labour produced only 
160 sers The salt is bitter, but is used by the poor as 
a substitute for sea salt As such, it is an infnngement 
on the revenue resulting from the monopoly in that 
article but it is probably to no great extent 

In the division of Tilothu there is a a small manufac 
ture of an impure sulphate of iron, called Kasis, and used m 
medicme, and by tanners and cahco pnnters. There are 
in all five furnaces now employed, and each has as mana 
gers two partner who are hound to merchants of Tilothu 
by advances (Asami) These managers hire people to 
bring the ore and fuel and supenntend the manufacture. 
Theorem brought down dunng the three months of Sprmg 
and the supply of each kiln requires the labour of 40 or 50 
men, whose rude manner of quarrying has been descnbed. 
It IS said, that the whole amount given annually to these 
men for each kiln does not exceed 10 rs. m which case 
the 40 or 50 men can only work a short time for each, 
and probably the same men supply all the six loins 
Even at this rate they would only gam 60 rs in three 
months, and either the quantity of ore reqmred must be 
greater or they must do other work. Th^ are Khara 
wars, who retain the manners of those on the table land 
but cultivate some wheat and barley round a village in 
the great recess of Kanyan, and them harvest mterferes 
with the season of mmmg For each rupee they deliver 
about 100 sers (80 s w a ser) or 205 lbs. of ore. This 
ore is exposed to the open air m a heap, and daily 
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watered, until the commencement of the rainy season, 
when it is mixed with old ore, which has before been re« 
peatedly lixiviated and exposed to the air, and the whole 
IS placed under a shed ready to be used for forming a 
brine, an operation that is constantly going forward. At 
night a quantity of this ore, fresh or old, that has been 
exposed to air and moisture, is put into a large earthen 
vessel of water, and, after being mixed by stirring, is 
allowed to stand until morning, when the contents are 
strained through a pot, in the bottom of which is a hole 
covered by a bit of broken tile. The ore, which remains 
in the strainei, is thrown into a heap, which is exposed 
to the air all the ensuing fair season, and occasionally 
watered, when it is mixed with some fresh ore as at first 
mentioned, and is then fit again for use. It would never 
appear to be exhausted ; that is, the whole by long and 
repeated exposure to the weather, may be converted into 
Kasis ; the new ore being only required to make up the 
quantity annually thus converted. A cock and spigot to 
draw off the brine would be a more effectual, and much 
less troublesome means of separating the insoluble matter; 
but is far beyond the workmens’ progress in the arts. 
The strained solution is put into another earthen vessel, 
and allowed to stand until next morning, by which time 
many impurities have subsided; and from these it is 
separated by taking it gently up with a cup. The im- 
purities are collected in a separate heap, which after a 
year’s exposure to the air gives much more Kasis than 
the ore. The solution, thus imperfectly freed from im- 
purities, is then evaporated to dryness in three earthen 
pots placed on one furnace, which consists of two parallel 
walls of clay, joined above by a covering of the same 
material, in which there are three circular apertures for 
the pots. The ends are open ; one serving to supply fuel, 
the other to give vent to the smoke. The evaporation is 
conducted cfiefly in the two extreme pots ; and, as it 
advances, the thickened matter is collected m the central 
pot, which, when full, is removed, and another put in its 
place. When cool, the Kasis is formed into balls of a 
muddy deliquescent substance, the basis of which is 
sulphate of iron, but this is mixed with alumine, pyrites, 
and perhaps other impurities. The furnaces are in the 

58 
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midst o£ extensive forests, so that the fuel costs next to 
nothing, bnt the waste of labour in mining and boiling, 
and the fuel, were these expenses estimated on the Euro- 
pean scale, would render the Kasis as dear as silver 
The merchants all^e, that they give 14 rs. a man (8^ lbs ) 
to the manufacturers (Asami), and sell it at 17 rs to 
traders, who come from Patna , but the manufacturers 
acknowledge no such price, and say, that they receive 
only 25 rs for 4 mans , for in this district no man will 
confess that he has any gain The merchants say that 
each furnace gives 16 mans a year that is four loaM and 
the merchant probably advances for no more than one 
load at a tune, so that for three month s use of his capital 
he has 21 per cent or 84 per cent a jear The manufac 
turer receives 224 rs a year, of which one-half will 
defray every possible expense , so that each man may 
clear about 62 rs a year , but their style of living seems 
a good deal higher than what this wodd afiord, so that it 
IS probable, that more is manufactured but how much 
I cannot say According to the merchants, the whole 
quantity made amounts to 80 mans worth at the export 
price 1360 rs , and the actual quantity is probably one- 
fourth more , yet in the accounts of the exports and lin 
ports which I was able to procure, it was reduced to 
IS mans at 9 rs a man The soda of this district is not 
manufactured, so far at least as I could learn 

DIVISION SECOND OF COMMERCE 

BBOnOJf FTBST 
Of JScoports and Imports 


The amount of the exports and imports, as taken 
from the report of the traders in each division, is given m 
the 34th table, but I consider this as of no better authority 
than the 44th table of the account of Behar, the traders 
being exceedingly shy, evidently underrate almost every 
artide. I have given the table as I received it for the 
same reasons that I made no alteration in that of Behar , 
and as m the account of that district I shall make 
remarks on each article, 
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Rice is a great article both of export and import. All 
the eastern and northern parts import this grain , the former 
because the reservoirs have gone to decay, or have never 
been sufficiently numerous, the latter partly from the 
same cause, and partly because the rich inundated parts 
produce no rice, The import comes chiefly from Behar 
and the adjacent parts of the Ramgar district, but a 
considerable quantity also comes from Puraniya, and 
some is said here to come from Bhagalpur ; but the 
people theie denied this, and pretended that instead of 
sending rice to the west, they received it from that 
quarter. They are however deserving of no credit and 
in ordinary }ear probably import no rice. The west 
parts of the district, which are tolerably watered by 
reservoirs, make all the exports, especially the three 
divisions constituting the valuable Pergunah of Chayan- 
pur. The people of Mohaniya and Sangyot acknowledged 
a reasonable proportion ; but as usual with regard to 
everything, those of the Ramgar division, fully as pro- 
ductive as the others, acknowledged only a trifle. It 
certainly exports as much as Sangyot, where 38,000 rs. 
were acknowledged, and we may therefore add at least 
30,000 rs. to the exports of Ramgar. The exported 
rice is sent to Banaras. 

Wheat is a very great article of export and the 
quantity imported is quite trifling and comes from the 
parts of Ramgar adjacent to the Son, which have little 
other vent for their commodities. The exports of this 
grain are most exceedingly underrated. The quantity of 
wheat which grows on the inundated banks of the 
Ganges, in the tables of pioduce is stated at 700,000 rs., 
reckoning by the harvest price, for which in fact the 
trader very often purchases ; but I know that the produce 
of this land has been in the tables reduced by about 
so that the actual value of the produce, even at the 
harvest price, is not less than 11,00,000 rs., and of this 
I am assured that at least | are exported and forms a very 
large proportion of the fine wheat used by European bakers 
in every part of the Bengal and Madras Presidencies. 
With regard to the exports of wheat from the interior, 
which is chiefly fit for the use of natives, I can speak 
with less confidence, but very large quantities go to 
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Banaras , and I have little doubt that on the whole, 
the value of the wheat annually exported is at least 
],000,CK)0 rs 

TTie barley is sent to Banaras and the quantity may 
not be underrated, as it is the common tare of many 
labounng people. A small quantity of barley and pease 
mixed IS also sent to Banaras. 

The pulse called Arahar goes chiefly to Mursheda 
bad. The small quantity imported comes from Chapra. 

The pulses ciled Mung and Und come to the north 
and east from the same place and are sent to Banaras 
from the western part of the district 

The Khesan comes from Behar, which was not 
acknowledged there, and is sent m the same directions 
with the Mung and Und The exports are probably 
more than stated, as the people of the Ramgar and 
Sangyot divisions acknowledged none, although their 
country is very productive of rois gram. 

The Masur is sent in about equal shares to the east 
and west 

The Ghana or But is a very great article of export 
The exports by traders this year have been less than 
usual because a considerable body of cavalry passed the 
dry season on the borders of the mstnct, and were chiefly 
supplied from this, a large depot havmg been formed at 
Shahasram, where none is stated to have been exported. 
There can be no doubt, however, that in ordinary years 
the exports are very considerable, both to east and west 
and probably amount to at least 400,000 rs 

The pease are sent mostly to Banaras, and many 
more are exported than stated, because those of Arahand 
Dumraong have been entirely omitted and both these 
divisions produce great quanhUes Much however is 
consumed in the country 

The mustard or rape seed is sent to Banaras, and 
comes from Chhapra. It is a tnflmg article. 

The linseed also, although undoubtedly much under 
rated, is a trifling article sent to Banaras A great deal 
grows m the country, but the consumption is also great 

The Jiva or Cumine is sent chiefly to Calcutta but 
some to Banaras. 
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The Til or Sesamum seed is a trifling article, sent 
to Banaras and Murshedabad. 

The Coconuts and Betlenut come from Patna and 
at any rate are trifling articles, but are probably more, a 
good deal, than stated. 

Tobacco comes from Chhapra. Refined sugar (Chini) 
the coarse sagar (Shukkur), the molasses, and the treacle 
from the district of Merzapur. The cake extract of 
sugar-cane is imported from Gazipur in Merzapur, and 
is sent partly to Beliya in the same district, but on 
opposite sides of the Ganges, and partly to Patna. 

It is not an article of great importance, but the 
exports are probably more considerable than stated, as 
the people do not consume many sweets, and there is 
a good deal produced 

The Salambi nemak from the territories of the 
Holkar family, as I have mentioned, is contraband, as 
it ought not legally to enter the province of Behar, but 
as there is a long frontier with the province of Allahabad, 
it would be difficult altogether to prevent smuggling, 
and the quantity thus introduced is probably a good deal 
more than is stated in the tables. 

The salt manufactured in Bengal, or imported there 
by sea, all comes to this district by the way of Patna. 
A great deal of these salts is exported by the Rakhis of 
Tilothu to supply the country south to a very great 
extent This is entirely omitted in the tables, these 
people being remarkably close , and the imports are pro- 
bably ver> much underrated. I have little doubt that the 
exports amount to as much as is stated to be imported. 

I have already had occasion to dwell at length on 
the quantity of cotton wool imported, and I have little 
doubt that this instead of 25,366 rupees, as stated in the 
tables, amounts to about 218,000 rupees, reckoning by 
the wholesale price. It all comes from Merzapur. 

The cotton not separated from the seed is sent to 
Gazipur, and comes from Merzapur and Behar. 

The iron imported seems stated at a full rate. It all 
comes from the Ramgar district, but part by the route 
of Tikari and Daudnagar in Behar. The iron vessels 
are fitted for boiling milk and frying cakes, and come 
from Merzapur. 
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The zinc, copper, lead and tin come from Patna. 

The vessels ol brass and bell metal come from 
Patna and Daudnagar m Behar 

The Pasan goods are similar to those so called in 
distncts formerly surveyed and include blact pepper, 
the most valuable article The whole of them comes 
from Patna and Chhapra. None are mentioned m the 
exports although Patna is chiefly supphed with medicinal 
herbs from Jagadispur These however are of no great 
value Some of the pepper and spices are no doubt sent 
to the south, although such an export is not mentioned 
m the table. 

The paper is sent to all the grpat towns from 
Lakhnau to Calcutta under the name of Arwal paper, 
and it goes chiefly by the way of Patna, where the extent 
of the trade has been much underrated. 

The bettle leaf comes from Chhapra. 

The Saji mah, or impure carbonate of soda, and 
Rehermab, the same substance sbll more impure, come 
from Gazipur 

The Ganja, or prepared hemp buds, come from 
Patna. 

Mauhuya flowers are said to be imported from the 
distnct of Ramgar, whde none are said to be exported. 
In this case the djstiUery must be very great indeed, as 
the produce of the distnct is very great, and almost the 
whole IS distilled In Behar however it was stated that 
a little IS brought to that distnct from Shahabad, and I 
thin k it probable that a great quanbty may be sent to 
Banaras and Chhapra as I do not thmk that the sblls 
here can consume nearly the whole. The duty on stills 
amounts to about 40 500 rupees a year and takmg the 
proporbon observed in Gaya, the value of the flowers 
required will be about 46,000 rupees , but the whole value 
of plantabons bemg estimated at about 368,'000 rupees, 
and the Mauhuya formmg about i of this, the produce 
will be 92 000 rupees to which we may add some that 
grows wild, which may compensate for what is used in 
other manners. The disbllery does not therefore con 
some but about one half of the disposable flowers, of 
which 46,000 rupees besides what comes from Ramgar, 
13 of course exported 
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Great pains were taken, when I was in the vicinity 
of Rautas,(j/^-) to conceal the quantity of small timber 
and bamboos that was sent from thence to Patna, and 
other intermediate places, because the rents payable for 
the woods in which they grow, were then about to be 
farmed by Government. At Patna and in the town on 
the Son I had been infoimed that about 36,000 rupees 
worth of these commodities were annually imported, 
and that all this comes from the vicinity of Rautas. This 
however I find is not strictly true, for many floats come 
from the upper pai t of the Son, and merely pass along 
the frontier ; but at least one half of the whole comes 
from the vicinity of Rautas, and the quantity which I saw 
prepared for exportation was exceedingly great. The 
merchants however admitted only an export of 21,000 
rupees. I shall first state what they said. The small 
posts and planks form the smaller pait, and are chiefly 
brought from the hills, where they are cut by the Khar- 
wars. They are of the following kinds ; Sukuya (Trees, 
No. 47), Kuram (Trees No. 40), Guri (Trees No. 41), 
Tengd (Trees, No. 31), Dha (Trees, No. 12), Karasan 
(Trees, No. 10); Khaur (Trees No. 86), Sisam (Trees, 
No. 109), Arjan, and Bijauya. The two last I heard of 
from the traders alone, and have no idea what the latter is, 
but the former may be the Trees, No. 11, as in Bhagalpur 
a species of Terminatia exceedingly like it is called by 
this name. Those posts pay for rent to Government 
IxTj- rupees a hundred, and the cutting and bringing them 
to the river from where they are cut costs from 5 to 10 
rupees. The bare cost therefore is rupees for the 
hundred. It was alleged by the cutters, that only 2,^00 
were exported , but the merchants acknowleged a value 
of 900 rupees which, allowing for reasonable profit so as 
to raise the ! 00 sticks to 12 rupees would give 7,500 
sticks. This quantity however is so trifling as to merit 
no attention as an approximation to truth. The bamboos 
are cut by people called Ban} ati, some of whom work 
tiie whole year at this employment , others are farmers 
who work only at leisure times They formerly were 
wont to pay 2 anas a month to Government, but it has 
been now agreed that each man is to pay 18 anas a year, 
and is to cut short or long, as he pleases. The merchant 
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besides pays to Govemment 14 anas a thousand 
for the best bamboos, aniTS anas for those of an mfenor 
quahty The merchant gives the cutter rupees for 
the 1000 good bamboos and 1 rupee for those of an 
mfenor quality, and the 1000 bamloos cost, m carrying 
to the nver from the foot of the hiU, from 1^ to 2 rupees 
Allowmg one half to be of the first quality, and takmg 
the medium pnce of carnage, the 1000 bamboos cost the 
merchant rupees He never sells the bamboo here, 
but forms them into floats (Bern) which he sends down 
the Son 

Fourteen thousand are put in one float Rs, 50/12/ 
Bamboos for tying the float, these pay no ,, /lO/ 
duty 

Split bamboos for the same „ /lO/ 

For workmen to construct the float „ 1/12/ 

To two men to conduct the float to Patna ,, 3/12/ 

57/87 

The bamboos sell at Patna for 6 rupees „ 84/ 
a thousand. 

Profit Rs 26/8/ 

But petty charges, and loss by advances will pro 
bably reduce this to 24 rs. The cutters pretended 
that only 100 000 are sent m the year which at 60 rupees 
for a float of 14,000 would be worth only 428 rupees, 
but the merchants acknowledge an export of 1,200 rupees 
which would be 20 floats or 280 000 But there are 20 
merchants residing m Tilothu, who send at least 50 floats 
m a year, while 25 merchants send as many from other 
places This would give 1400,000 bamboos, which, at 
the prime cost of 60 rupees a float, will be 6,000 rupees 
and the posts bemg probably as much undervalued as 
the bamboos, may probably be at least worth 4,500 
These 10,500 rupees mcreased in the proportion of 84 
to 60, the profit allowed at Patna, would alnount to 
14,700 rupees not much short of half the imports stated 
there, and I have said that the other half may come from 
the upper parts of the Son 
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The \\oolIcn and cotton carpets are sent to Chhapra 
and Muzufurpur, and arc impoited from Merzapur and 
Daudnagar. 

The blankets are sent to Patna, and great numbers 
are purchased at Arab by tiavehers, the place being 
celebrated for the cheapness of this commodity. Some 
not stated in the table are sent to the hilly country south 
from this district. 

The cotton cloth is an impoitant article of export. 
About 30,000 rupees worth goes to the Company’s 
factory at Patna, which has two agents for the purchase. 
There are besides above 100 merchants who purchase 
a great deal, although they deal in other articles. It is 
chiefly of a strong coaise fabric, fit for the winter clothing 
and bedding of the natives and poor Europeans. Besides 
what the Company takes, it is sent to Patna, Daudnagar, 
Murshedabad, Bardhaman, and Midinipur. That im- 
ported is of a finer and thinner fabric, and comes from the 
town of Behar, chiefly by the way of Daudnagar, and 
from Chandrakona is the S. W. of Bengal. Some fine 
cloth is sent to the south, but this was concealed by the 
people of Tilothu, by whom this trade is conducted. 

The chints, and coarse red cotton cloth called 
Kharuya, in native commercial ideas are always joined 
together, although no two commodities prepared from 
a common material can be more different. They are 
brought from Daudnagar, Chhapra Merzapur and 
Lakhnau. 

The silk goods are cloths from Maldeh and its 
vicinity, but come by the way of Chhapra and Merzapur. 

The cloth made of tasar silk and cotton mixed 
comes from Daudnagar. None is mentioned in the 
exports, but a good deal of that woven in Tilothu is 
purchased by pilgrims. 

The gold and silver lace comes from Patna. 

The essences come from Gazipur. 

The shoes come from Patna. 

The Manihari goods, already often described, come 
from Patna and Daudnagar, and are exported to Ramgar 
and to a great fair in the Division of Arwal in Behar. ^ 

The cotton thread is sent to the Behar district. 
This was not mentioned in the accounts of that country, 

64. 
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but the quanbty is so trifling as to deserve httle notice 
in a maniuacture of such extent 

The exact average value of the opium sent to the 
Companys factory at Patna, as stated by Mr Wdton the 
agent, for the last year was rs , 83 973 but of this 
742 rs came from the adjacent parts of Ramgar The 
smuggling IS probably not considerable. 

The mtre is here a very trifling article. Each of the 
75 boilers, on the estimate given at Patna, may manufac 
ture 14 mans a year, worth 14 rs , or in all 1050 rs , 
and the Company is probably able to purchase as much, 
as no doubt enough is made by those who prepare fire- 
works, for their own supply 

The ghiu both export^ and imported is probably 
very much underrated The value of the buff^o ghiu 
made m the district, even according to the estimate of 
the fanners amounts to from 60 to 70 thousand rupees, 
of which probably a fourth part may be exported and 
the quantity of ghiu which I saw coming from Ramgar 
and passing to Banaras was very great I am pretty 
confident not less than 200 ox loads and no doubt this 
formed only a small part of the whole, although I was 
for some days on the route and it might so happen that 
this was the time, m which the greater part was trans 
mitted. It was indeed allowed that the quantity which 
passed was great The people of Tilothu and Shahasram 
however pretended to have no concern m the trade, but 
this I believe is not true, and I have reason to think that 
a great part of the trade of the Ramgar district is m the 
hands of the merchants of these two places The export 
13 chiefly to Banaras and the imports come from the 
Ramgar district but some is sent to the east, especially 
to Danapur which was not mentioned in the accounts 
procured at that place. The import acknowledged is 
from the Ramgar distnct to the traders of the Sangyot 
division and none is said to be exported thence, although 
the vicimty of the hills produces much miUc. 

The oil 13 chiefly that of hnsed aend is sent to 
Bengal 

The turmeric and ginger, dry and fresh, the fresh 
vegetables, omons, garhc, and capsicum all come from 
Chhapra, 
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In the account of manufactures I have had sufficient 
occasion to treat of the extent of the trade in lime. All 
that is sent out of the district, according to the traders 
goes to Patna. 

The sackcloth rags for making ^paper come from 
Patna, the district of Behar and Chhapra. 

The new sackcloth comes from the last mentioned 
place. 

The buffaloes exported are young males sent to 
Palamu in the Ramgar district ; but none is reported 
except in the division of Karangja, although on an average 
each division sends at least as many. 

The oxen are chiefly imported from the north side 
of the Ganges, but a few come from Palamu , and pro- 
bably amount to a much greater value than is stated, 
because they are chiefly bought one at a time in fairs, by 
people who have no intention to sell again and do not 
trade in this commodity. 

The account of the imports and exports of tasar silk 
given at Tilothu, as usual with all received there, are 
quite absurd. The imports are valued at 5,000 rs., 
while about 25 rs. worth grow in this district ; yet, 
besides suppl}ing manufacture of 60 houses, they export 

3.000 rupees worth of cocoons. In the account of the 
manufacture I have stated that it requires 10800 r. 
worth of cocoons , and if only 3000 are exported, the 
import must be above 13,000 rs. in place of 5000. The 
whole comes from the Ramgar district. With regard to 
the quantity of cocoons exported, however, I have no 
other grounds on which to form a conjecture except the 
report of the Tilothu traders, which is probably very 
much underrated. The tasar silk exported, I have said, 
in place of being of 5000 rs. value, is probably about 

10.000 rs If the exports of cocoons are diminished in 
the same proportion, we must allow of an import of 
16000 rs from Ramgar. 

No import or export of proper silk in the raw state 
is mentioned in the tables, yet I was assured that the 
trade of Tilothu in that article has become very consider- 
able. The merchants of the place pretend that 15 or 
16 years ago a very great robbery took place in the 
Rengwa country, by which they lost 3 labs of rupees, and 
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have never since been able to trade with the Marhattas in 
silk, but the fact is that their trade did not commence 
until the route by Rengwa had become dangerous , for 
unbl then the Gosaings of Merzapur had almost the whole 
of the trade, but now it passes from Tilothu by Sur 
gujiya to the Marhatta territory , and I was assured that 
this year 350 ox loads had passed Bandughat on the Son. 
Allowing that each ox earned 3 mans and each man to 
be worSi 300 rupees, the whole amount will be 
315 000 rupees The Gosamgs, I believe, have a share 
of this, as the Rakhis of T ilothn may have had m the trade 
when it was earned on by Rengwa , but the share is pro 
bably small 

The lac mentioned m the exports, the people of 
Tdothu wished to be thought the produce of the country, 
and concealed enbrely that which they brought from the 
south Perhaps the quanbty exported may not exceed 
what 13 stated, although this is very improbable but 
what grows in the country is scarcely equal to its con 
sumpbon, and part of what is used and me whole ex 
ported must therefore be imported 

On the aub 3 ect of Kasis 1 have already dwelt suflfi 
aently, and have shown that even by the confession of 
the merchants, the value of what is exported cannot be 
less than 1 360 rupees m place of 135 rs , at which the 
foxes of Tilothu rated it m their account of the exports 

The Dhuna or resm of the Shorea robusta is all 
stated to be exported and some is no doubt the produce 
of the Tilothu hills but I have no doubt that some also 
13 imported from the hills of the Ramgar distnct It is 
sent to Patna. The Catechu or Kath was stated to be all 
exported and sent to Patna , but none is made in the 
distnct and whatever is used or exported comes from 
the south. The import, bemg part of the trade earned 
on by the Rakhis of Tilothu was carefully concealed. 

The Chirongi kernels form a trifling arbde of export 
sent to Patna. 

The trade m stones has been already discussed in 
the account of the arbsts 

The exerts according to the tables coiisiderably 
exceed the imports, but by no means to an amount 
adequate to repay the balance of revenue remitted tq 
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government, which must annually amount to about 10 lac 
of rupees. Both imports and exports are no doubt 
diminished in the tables ; and perhaps nearly in the same 
proportion, but the balance of trade in favour of the 
district will be greater than stated, owing to the total 
amount of the imports being much smaller than that of 
the exports. Even this, however, would fall short of 
restoring the balance, which is in general of course one 
way or other kept up ; and the two sources, from whence 
the deficiency is made up, seems to be money remitted 
to their families by men, who are abroad on service, and 
what is spent by pilgrims and travellers. I think it 
probable, that there are at least 12,000 sepoys belonging 
to this district, and that on an average each man does not ’ 
send home less than 2 rs a month, which will give 

268.000 rs. a year; and other persons probably send a 
sum not much smaller. The pilgrims this year, owing 
to a solar eclipse were much more numerous than usual, 
but in ordinary years 100,000 at least pass and repass the 
whole extent of the district ; during which, although they 
beg as much as possible, they must spend at least 

200.000 rs The money spent at Dadri on the immediate 
frontier, and of which more than a half comes from 
Vagsar, balances at least what the pilgrims of this district 
spend abroad. 

The only trade that can be called external is that 
from Tilothu with the Marhatta country of Ratnapur, 
in which raw silk, a little cloth, salt, and Manihari goods 
are exported They are paid for chiefly in money 

SECTION 2d. 

Of tJie persons, by tvhom Commerce is conducted. 

The Index to the Map, as in Bhagalpur, will explain 
many particulars , but from the extreme jealousy of the 
people, is liable to still greater errors.^ Except indeed 
the names of the places, and their relative importance, it 
can be considered as of very little authority It must be 
observed that many of the traders live only in the vicinity 
of the market places, a circumstance of which the people 
always availed themselves, in order to make their place 
appear poorer than [in] reality. Thus ip Bindhuliya, 
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scarcely any merchants are enumerated because they do 
not live exactly at the place where the market is held , but 
they mostly hve in the town 

The deahngs of the Company are not very large, con 
sisting in opium cloth and nitre, to about 115,000 rupees. 

Those who deal by wholesale in gram, and m the 
goods called Kerana, m this district are condned almost 
entirely to Bmdhuliya, where they are called Basenoa 
Mahajans, and to Shahasram, Dumraong and Karangja, 
where they are called merely Mahajans or Bepan Mmia 
jans Those of Bindhuhya as 1 have said, are not m 
eluded in the list of people belonging to the place because 
they do not hve just where the market is held. The 
people there admitted of only 20 houses, who are said to 
have each from 1000 to 5000 rupees but perhaps the 
number of dealers and certainly the extent of their stock 
IS greatly underrated as the quantity of gram exported 
ana of salt and cotton imported is very great The 
Bepan Mahajans of Shahasram and Dumraong are said 
to have capitals of from 500 to 5000 rupees, probably 
also underrated One of those at Karangja was said to 
have a capital of 100 000 rs and the other 50,000, 
but the whole is not engaged in trade part is lent out at 
interest It is probable that the capitals of those at 
Bmdhuliya are not much smaller Those of Dumraong 
deal not only m gram and Kerana but also m cloth. 

The term Gnhastha Bepian is here also often m 
use, but the persons so named are more commonly called 
Mahajans They deal chiefly m makmg advances either 
m monej or gram to poor farmers and are repaid 
entirely in gram at harvest Part of this gram they sell 
by wholesale, and part they keep to lend out [to] other 
necessitous persons By some of these they no doubt 
suflfer great losses but the rate of interest is always 
enormous from the value that is put on the gram at 
harvest Their capitals are said to be from 100 to 
2000 rs each but as about a third of the whole rent of 
the distnct is said to be jiaid by means of money borrowed 
from them, and as they lend also much gram for the 
support of the necessitous, either their capitals or numbers 
must be much greater than stated. They are all fanners , 
but keep no oxen for carrying goods, employmg for that 
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jjurpose the men who will next be mentioned. In Eng- 
lish they may with propriety be called trading farmers. 

A very considerable proportion of the trade in grain 
and the articles called Kerana is carried on by the Ladu 
Beparis, Ladu Beniyas, and Teli Beparis, who keep oxen 
for hire. In Beloti and Dumraong, near Bmdhuliya, in 
Ekwari and Karangja, near the merchants of the latter 
place, and in Baraong, Shahasram and Tilothu, near the 
merchants of Shahasram, they possess trifling capitals 
except their cattle, and are chiefly employed either as 
mere carriers or to purchase at markets for these mer- 
chants the produce of the country, while they take in 
return from the merchant the commodities which he 
imports and distribute them among the shop-keepers of 
the market places. As their trade is carried on entirely 
without advances, it is vastly more beneficial for the 
country than that of the preceding classes, who in general 
advance money for the produce before it is ripe In 
Arab and Chayanpur, many of them have from 500 to 
5000 rupees, purchase considerable quantities of goods 
at once, and export them to Patna or Banaras The 
greater part of the produce exported from the fertile and 
extensive pergunah of Chayanpur in particular is said to 
be conducted in this manner, and most of the exports 
from Dumraong is said to be made by persons of a similar 
description who come from the province of Banaras. In 
English they may be called trading carriers. 

The Rakhi Mahajans of Tilothu acknowledge having 
capitals of from one to twenty-five thousand rupees ; and 
if 13,000, the medium, be taken as the average, this may 
be near the truth , but this they altogether deny, as they 
do the extent of their trade. They probably send about 
300,000 rupees worth of goods to the Marhatta territory, 
and they supply all the western parts of the Ramgar dis- 
trict with salt, fine cloth and such other luxuries as a rude 
people requires, bringing in return ghiu, ^ iron, tasar 
cocoons, lack, catechu, and some other trifling articles. 
All this they carefully denied, but I was assured that they 
have agents in almost every town in that quarter, and they 
have agents also at Murshedabad for the purchase of silk. 

Those who purchase the cloth manufactured here for 
exportation are called Kapuriya Mahajans. They are 
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said mostly to reside m the division of Biloh , where 
indeed the number admitted is no less than 100, but it 
was said that their capitals are only from 150 to 500 rs. 
The exports admitted besides what the Company takes, 
being worth 2,10,000 rs , such capitals are altogether 
inadequate, although a little cloth may be taken by the 
Lada Bepans to the neighbounng parts o.f Behar, nor 
could any supposable profit on such capita s support men 
even m the lowest penury Their capital® are probably 
five or SIX tunes larger th an they stated and the poorer 
of them can only trade to Daudnagar or P atna , where 
they send small mvestments on oxen. Some merchants 
of this kind in Chayanpur Pergunnah deal m cloth and 
r nmin e seed 

The persons who export the paper are called Maha 
jans and are said to have capitals Of from 500 to 
3000 rupees, which may perhaps be the case, as they 
nsua% turn the money five times a year 

The persons who export small timber and bamboos 
are called Bepans Twenty of them reside in this dis- 
tnct and twenty five come from other places The former 
are said to have capitals of from lOO to 500 rupees Three 
of them export also the impure sulphate of iron called 
Kasis 

The persons who export stones are 10 m number, 
and are said to have capitals of from 100 to 200 rupees 
These also are called Bepans 

The same is the case with those who export hme, 
the extent of whose dealings may be seen m the account 
of manufactures 

The strangers, who come in boats to sell an mvest 
ment and purchase another, are here called Upan, and 
are fully as numerous m proportion as m Behar it being 
stated that from 560 to 570 boats, on an average of 
400 mans burthen come here annually They bring 
chiefly salt nee, old and new sackcloth, and betle nut , 
and purchase gram blankets oil, and ghiu. 

These are all the persons who deal entirely by whole- 
sale , but many shop-keepers who retail, import their 
commodities The distinctions however mentioned m 
Puraniya would not seem to be at all r^arded and they all 
retail whatever quantities may be required, except some 
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Paikars at Arab, who deal in salt and cotton, which they 
only sell in quantities reckoned here considerable, that 
is, not less than to the value of half a rupee at a time. 
They would be indignant at being asked for an anas 
worth, having capitals of from foui to five hundred rupees. 

The persons who sell gram prepared for the cook 
are in this district usually called Beniyas, although the 
term Khichri furosh is understood. They not only retail 
prepared grain, salt, and oil ; but almost everything that 
is wanted in the place. Where there are particular shops 
for other articles, the Beniyas restrict themselves to pro- 
visions ; but in small places they sell almost everything 
for which there is a common demand, especially sweets, 
tobacco, cotton and drugs. In their purchases they deal 
almost entirely with the Ladu Beparis. A few of them 
give credit to persons living on wages. Their usual 
capitals are from 4 to 25 rupees, but a good many have 
above the latter sum, as far as 200 rupees. 

The Buzaz, who retail cloth, have individually more 
considerable capitals than the Beniyas , but their whole 
dealings are vastly less extensive. They retail all kinds 
of cotton and silk cloth used in the country, with blankets 
and carpets. They have capitals of from 20 to 1000 rupees. 
Although they all retail, some both import and export by 
wholesde, while some again, in Baraong especially are 
mere pedlars going from market to market. 

Some men deal both in cloth and in changing silver 
and copper money. Although some of these are as poor 
as any of those who deal in cloth alone, they in general 
have larger capitals, and one man is said to have 
15,000 rupees employed, but a great part of this is lent 
out at interest, and he might have been placed in another 
class. 

All the Pasaris who deal in drugs sell by retail, and 
are said to have capitals of from 5 to 500 rupees. Those 
who have capital sufficient, import small cargoes from 
Chhapra and Patna, and supply their poorer neighbours. 
Some, besides the usual drugs, sell ghiu, sugar, betel 
nut, capsicum, turmeric and garlic. 

The Kunjras or Toras sell mostly vegetables and 
fruit, but a few retail fish. In country places their 
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capitals are said to be from 1 to 5 rupees, but m Arab 
some have 200 rupees 

There are no Khatbks who deal in hot seasoning, 
except m Tilothu, and there they sell fruit and vegetables 
in the same manner as the Kunjras of this distnct sell 
hot seasoning 

The only persons in this distnct of whom I heard, 
that are called Purchumyas are also called Besatis, and 
sell the kind of goods cxMed manihan. In some places 
they are Yogis, m other Uaphalis They have from one 
to thirty rupees capital 

The (^dhi of Shahasram are artificers , but m 
other places they are mere retailers of perfumes, washing 
balls, and powder for the teeth and eyes The essences 
they bring from Gazipur The washing balls and powders 
they prepare, and rmght therefore perhaps have been 
placed among the artificers. The former (Tikn) used by 
Muhammedans of rank for washing their han^ m rose 
water, are composed of the starch prepared from the 
scitamineous root named Kachur already descnbed, and 
of the flowers of the Nyetanthes arbor tnsbs (Singgarhar) 
They are said to have capitals of from 10 to 200 rupees 

The Tamuhs retail betle leaf and lime. The nut is 
sold by the druggists The Tamuhs have capitals of 
from 4 to 20 rupees 

Those who retail hemp buds (Gungja) prepared for 
smolong pay a duty to Government, and have pretty 
considerable capitals. In all the four shops pay 34 rupees 
a day as duty 

In the capital some men hve entirely by retailing the 
extract of sugarcane (Gur) and coarse sugar (Shukkur) 
They are said to have capitals of from 20 to 50 rupees 
and are called Gurha. 

Some persons in the same place confine themselves 
entirely to retailing ghiu which is most commonly sold 
by the Bemyas They have capitals of from 50 to 
100 rupees 

The Taluyas retail bamboos, small posts and fire 
wood. They have capitals of from 10 to 200 rupees In 
most places, however, there are no such persons and 
whoever wants such commodities, must send to the woods 
for them 
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capitals are said to be from i to S rupees, but in Arab 
some have 200 rupees 

There are no Khattiks who deal in hot seasomng, 
except in Tilothu and there they sell fruit and vegetables 
in the same manner as the Kunjras of this distnct sell 
hot seasomng 

The only persons m this district, of whom I heard, 
that are called Purchumyas are also called Besahs, and 
sell the hind of goods call^ manihan. In some places 
they are Yogis, m other Daphahs They have from one 
to thirty rupees capital 

The Gandhi of Shahasram are artificers , but m 
other places they are mere retailers of perfumes, washmg 
balls, and powder for the teeth and eyes The essences 
they bring from Gaiipur The washing balls and powders 
they prepare, and might therefore perhaps have been 
pla^ among the arhficOT The former (Tihn) used by 
Muhammedans of rank for washing their hands m rose 
water, are composed of the starch prepared from the 
scitamineous root named Kachur already described, and 
of the flowers of the Nyetanthes arbor tnsbs (Smggarhar) 
They are said to have capitals of from 10 to 200 rupees 

The Tamulis retail betle leaf and hme. The nut is 
sold by the druggists The Tamulis have capitals of 
from J to 20 rupees. 

Those who retail hemp buds (Gung]a) prepared for 
smokmg, pay a duty to Government, and have pretty 
considerable capitals. In all the four shops pay 3i rupees 
a day as duty 

In the capital some men hve entirely by retailmgthe 
extract of sugarcane (Gur) and coarse sugar (Shukkur) 
They are said to have capitals of from 20 to 50 rupees 
and are called Gurha. 

Some persons m the same place confine themselves 
entirely to retailing gfam, which is most commonly sold 
by the Bemyas. They have capitals of from 50 to 
100 rupees 

The Taluyas retail bamboos, small posts and fire 
wood. They have capitals of from 10 to 200 rupees In 
most places, however, there are no such persons, and 
whoever wants such commodities, must send to the wopds 
for them 
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The Charmine furosh, who retail shoes at Arab, are 
said to have capitals of from 100 to 125 rupees. There 
are said to be none in any other place of the district, 
except some poor creatures in Baraong, who have from 5 
to 6 rupees ; but shoes are sold by many of the people 
who should keep inns, and are called inn-keepers, al- 
though they keep no such accommodation. The people 
of the capital bring the shoes from Patna, and do not 
spend less annu^ly than the amount of their supposed 
capitals. The shoes which they sell are those highly 
bespangled for the use of the rich. Those sold by inn- 
keepers and country towns are made of coarse strong 
leather for the use of the traveller 

One man in Dumraong, who is not a manufacturer, 
retails red lead with a capital of 5 rupees. 

In the same place are some persons who retail nothing 
but salt, with capitals of from one to five rupees, and who 
are called Nimki phariyas. 

In the same place are some persons called Lohiya, 
who retail only iron, with capitals of from twenty to 
thirty rupees. 

One man, called a Tat furosh, live at the same place, 
by retailing coarse sackcloth, with a capital of ten rupees. 

Some Gosaings trade in cattle, bringing consider- 
able numbers from the north side of the Ganges, where 
they reside, and retailing them to the farmers. They 
must have what in this country are reckoned considerable 
capitals, as they usually give the cattle to necessitous 
farmers at the commencement of the ploughing season, 
and wait until harvest for payment. 

Some pedlers (Feriwalehs) deal in brass and bell- 
metal vessels, a trade liable to abuse by facilitating the 
disposal of stolen goods, and which in several districts 
has therefore been prohibited. They have capitals of 
from 20 to 200 rupees. 

The artificeis who retail goods in the streets ordn 
shops are as follows ; 

Soapmakers, 15 , makers of lack ornaments, 21 makers of 
glass ornaments, 22 , maKers of fireworks, 30 , preparers of to- 
bacco, 36 , distillers, 37 , collectors of palm wine, 38 ; peifumers, 40 ; 
oilmen, 41 , preparers of curds, 42 ; confectioners, 43 , parchers of 
grain, 44 , gnnders of wheat, 45 , mutton butchers, 47 , bee; 
butchers 48, Kumangars, 51; blacksmiths, S4» Kaseras, 57; 
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Thatherai, s8 lUngdhilayaj 59 potters 63 cotton cleatnrs 63 
weavers 70 tape makers 73 carpet weavers 74 string knitters 
76 salt makers 78 

In this distnct there are no persons hke the Amdeh 
Walehs of Bengal, or Padcars of Behar unless thp richers 
Ladu Bepans be considered as the same , but all these, 
although they deal entirely in whosesale, keep cattle, and 
the poorer among them live chiefly by letting these for 
hire. Their manner of life and trading have been suffi 
aently descnbed m the account of Behar , but both they 
and the Gnhastha Bepans being here of more importance 
than in any of the distncta hitherto surveyed, and making 
many exports and imports have been placed among the 
wholesale merchants. 

In Ekwan are three brokers or Dalals, employed m 
purchasing cloth for merchants The only proper bankers 
(Kothwals) reside at Arab, and are branches of two 
houses at Patna, Baidyonath and Udaya Kamadas, both 
possessed of unbounded credit they both discount bills 
and give bills for cash. The kind of bankers called 
Aratiyas at Gaya and Daudnagar in Behar are here also 
known by this name. One of them is supposed to have 
a capital of four lacs of rupees and the others to have 
from 20 to 30,000 It is probable that the capitals of 
those at Arab, at least, are much larger as they are said 
to advance almost the whole revenue, especially Sangkar 
lal, the chief, who is also the collectors’ treasurer Wher 
ever there is a Tahsildar, he has an agent who has an 
pffice for receiving the money, but he also has a shop 
where he lends iL 

The Surrafs here are on the same footing as m 
Behar but m most places none have above 100 rs 
capital , and it is in Mohamya and Tilothu alone that 
any one has a decent capital In the former one has 
1,000 rs. m the other, one has 25 times that amount. 

I have said that many surrafs deal also m cloth. Those 
who live by lending money in Bilob are called Nukundi 
Mahajans, as m B^r , but in the other divisions they 
are most commonly known by the name Sau or Sau 
Mahajan. They are said to Irave capitals of from 500 
to 30,000 rs., and deal as m Behar, but lend chiefly to 
farmer to be repai4 m gram 
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Section 3(1. 

Of the i^laces wJure cotninei ce is established. 

In the Index to the Map, made on on the same plan 
with that of Bhagalpur, a full enumeration of these has 
been given. 

The number of weekly markets (Hat or Pethiyas) 
is still smaller in proportion to the population than in 
Behar; yet a very great part of the commerce is settled 
at these assemblies. It is there that the Ladu Beparis 
make most of their sales and purchases , but much less is 
sold by retail than is done at the markets of Bengal. 
Here the retail trade is chiefly carried on in shops, which 
are often not near market places. The number of 
Gunjes, or marts for exportation and importation by 
water, is also much smaller, Bmdhuliya being almost the 
only one of consequence, but it is very large. A great 
part of the export and import trade being carried on by 
oxen loads, this also is transacted at the weekly markets, 
and some of these are called Gunjes, although at a 
distance from any river, and although they possess less 
import and export trade than some which are called 
Hato The application of the two terms seems to be in 
a great measure arbitrary. 

The observations with which I have concluded the 
account of this subject in treating of Behar are quite 
applicable to this district. 

Section dth. 

Of coins, weights and measures. 

Bank notes at Arab are nearly as negotiable 
as at Patna, and may be considered as at par. If you 
want cash for a note, you will not pay a higher rate 
of exchange than if you want a note for cash that is 
from^ i to 1 per cent. The banker will not exchange 
either way without profit, and the notes have not at 
all ' entered into the common currency. Gold has 
almost totally disappeared, for the same reasons no doubt 
as in Behar. Although the revenue must be paid into the 
Collector’s office in the Kuldar rupee coined at Calcutta 
not above a half of the silver currency is of that species 
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and even of that a large proportion has been spoiled by 
marking The remamder is of the wretched comage of 
Banaras, which in most parts passes for as much as the 
Kuldar, with every one but the agents of the Collector, 
and those who are engaged m the payment of revenue. 
There seems to be two reasons for this Ist — A great 
part of the produce is sold to Banaras and paid with the 
com of that place, while all the money remitted by the 
Collector is of the Calcutta Mint, and his remittances 
carry away whatever money of that Lmd enters the 
district , 2dly — Most of the rents are under the manage- 
ment of mon^ lenders who find it much more advan 
tageous to have the Banaras rupee as the currency than 
the Kuldar, the former not being a legal tender of pay 
ment, and therefore liable to whatever deduction they 
please, under the name of exchange. One of the greatest 
propnetors in the distnct is Baidyonath, the banker of 
Patria, who is also a great lender of money He will 
take nothing but Banaras rupees from his tenants, and 
takes 104 of them for every 100 rupees of rent TTus is 
less than the discount on such rupees allowed at Calcutta, 
but he sends them to Banaras m the vicimty of his estate, 
where for 100 rupees of that aty he procures lOO Kuldars. 
So far as concerns the tenants on his own estate, this 
land of exaction is prejudicial to his real mterest fair 
plam d ealin g between master and tenant being the very 
vital of improvement but the man, bemg brought op to 
the trade of a banker, is mcapable of the hberal deahngs 
smtable to another station of life. Sangkar Lai of Arab 
pays m fact the rents of by far the greater part of the 
Zammdars of the distnct, as thmr agent and banker, and 
he has them almost entirely at bis mercy, partly because 
they are usually m his dent, and partly from his being 
able to give them mfinite trouble m payments to the 
Collector, whose treasurer he is , for he may raise objec- 
tions to every rupee that is not exactly new from the 
mint He also, I am told deals as banker with no one 
who does not pay m Banaras rupees, for which it is said, 
he takes an exchange of about 6 per cent The obvious 
remedy for these evils is to do away entirely (with) the 
mmts m the Upper Provinces and to allow of no 
currency but the Kuldar 
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Cowries are current in exchange for copper money, 
but not where the sum amounts to one copper coin, or 
Paysa. The milled copper coinage of the Company is 
current only at Arab. In other places the rude masses 
of Gerukpur are by far the most common ; but there are 
a few Madhusahi and Sherjun^y Paysas equally rude ; 
the latter was probably coined in the time of Sher-shah. 
The imaginary monies here are the same as in Patna. 

The weights vary in almost every town, both in the 
number of sicca weight contained in each ser, and in the 
number of sers contained in each man. The most com- 
mon ser is 44 s. w. or should be nearly IVoVir lbs. avoidu- 
pois. No ser is larger than 88 sicca weight, just double 
of the former. The number of sers contained in the man 
varies from 40 to 52. The weights are all made of rough 
stones, and they were lately examined and sealed by 
orders of Mr. Lock then acting magistrate; but 
Mr. Turner, the next acting magistrate, is said to have 
prohibited the practice, and people have since been 
allowed to make new weights, which have not been exa- 
mined. It is generally admitted that the sealing preven- 
ted many fraud ; but the scales are on the same defective 
plan that is usual in India, and leave more room for 
slight of hand than the weights. Nothing is sold by 
measure except liquids, and the measures are formed of 
vessels fitted to contain a certain weight of the liquor for 
which they are intended. As they are seldom, if ever, 
washed, they would not at any rate answer for selling 
different liquors. 

In every Mauza, as in Behar, there is an established 
weigher, but none of these can weigh at once more than 
the eighth of a man. There was in the collector’s office 
no standard for the land measure ; but the Tahsildars of 
Shahasram and Chayanpur had poles, which they called 
three Sekunderi-guz long, and these everywhere in this 
district are the twentieth part of the bigha allowed in 
public accompts. At Shahasram the pole of the Tahsil- 
dar measured 8 feet 2A inches, while the Sekunderi-guz 
of the Kazi, also an official standard, was 2 feet 9^ inches, 
so that the pole should be 8 feet inches. According 
to the former, the bigah should be 27,170 square feet, ac- 
cording to the latter it should be 28,057. I was, however, 
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assured that little or no attenbon was paid to these 
standards and that the owners of the land used their own 
arm as a standard, reckoning the pole 54 cubits, which 
if they measure fair, will be nearly 8 feet 3 mches. This 
I have con idered as the proper bigah, and it contains 
a small frachon more than 27,224 square feet On lands 
exempted from assessment larger bigahs have been intro 
duced, m order, no doubt, to be of use should a measure- 
ment take place , but there can be little doubt that all 
these lands were granted by the Toral mal bigah, which 
was formerly m use m the revenue accompts, and lOO of 
these are only equal to 60 of the present standard. The 
whole of Peigunah Chayanpur is let to the farmer by a 
small bigah, contaming 11,025 square feet. 

The measurers, in usmg the pole, follow the method 
adopted in Puramya. Their sloll m geometry may be 
estiinated by the nature of the rule call^ Surya Mandal, 
or circumference of the sum which they apply to all 
figures, recbhnear or curvihnear, that approach aarcular 
form. They measure round the field in poles, each 
containing one-twenbeth of a bigah the extent is divided 
by two the half is divided mto two porbons, in the 

S rbon of two and three the two porbons are 
plied m to each other, and the product is divided 
by 20, which gives the extent m bigahs 

The cloth measures are on the same foobrig as m 
Behar The Company s guz in this district is usually 
reckoned 174 Gerans or 45 mches in length, but there 
can be no doubt, that it is of the same length with that 
m Patna, as it depends on the same factory , which shows 
how carelessly the natives calculate in such matters 
there being a difference of one-eighth part betn^een the 
two computabons 

Conveyance of Goods —This distnct is sbll 
less favoured with watdr carnage than Behar, and the 
number of boats m proporbon is perhaps smaller, nor 
are any kept for the accommodabon of the great m tra 
vellmg Those used for the conveyance of goods are of 
the same lands as at Patna. From Bmdhuhya to Benares, 
a distance of only about 140 miles the merchants usually 
pay 12 rs for the 100 mam (88 s. w the ser) measured 
burthen The weight bemg one tenth more than that at 
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Patna, the hire is only one-tenth less than what is usually 
paid at that city for going to Calcutta ; but most of the 
boats belong to other places, and are only procurable, 
eithei by sending to a distance for them, or by waiting 
until the arrival of some one which has no cargo pre- 
pared for her return. The fishing and ferry-boats are no 
better than those of Patna, and a few canoes are used for 
both purposes. 

The Son is the only torrent, of which advantage has 
been taken to form floats. I have already described the 
manner in which these are formed each containing 
about 14,000 bamboos. It is, when the river is at the 
lowest, from Fcbruaiy to May both inclusive, that these 
are used. In the rainy season the river rises and falls so 
suddenly, and often rushes with such tremendous force, 
that it is not navigable, especially m floats. During the 
rainy season, indeed, commerce is in a great measure at 
a stand. Owing to the badness of the roads, oxen can- 
not at that season bring goods to the river side ; and as 
the Ganges is at all seasons navigable, it is not here usual 
to form large depots in the dry season, to be exported, 
when the rains commence. 

Two great roads pass the whole breadth of the dis- 
trict, but neither is of much advantage to commerce. 
One of them is the military road from Calcutta to 
Benares, and is kept up, as leasonable, by the public. 
Loaded oxen, and even carts could pass during the rainy 
season, except immediately after great falls, when many 
torrents become impracticable , but, except by a few tra- 
vellers, it is very seldom used at that season, because 
all the cross roads are then impassable , and, unless 
depots were formed on its sides during the fair season, 
nothing could be procured to transmit in the rainy. Be- 
sides, were it much frequented in the rainy season, it 
would be soon impassable, as it contains no hard material 
and is merely a line marked by two ditches, from which 
a little earth is occasionally thrown to fill up ruts, oi 
hollows made by the rain. Even in the best weather the 
numbers of carriages, that pass any road near towns in 
England, would render it useless in a week , but carts 
are here very seldom used for the conveyance of goods 
by the merchant, nor is their advantage yet so fully 
66 
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understood, as m many places formerly surveyed Such 
are however the only roads that can be made m the 
country , and where it is exempt from mundabon, as is 
the case here, the expense either of mahmg or repairing 
should be trifling, were it conducted by the owners of 
the land, with the economy usual m their undertakings 

The other road along the old bank of the Ganges is 
also a military road from Danapur to Vagsar and is 
kept up by a tax of 1 per cent addibonal levied on the 
whole land that is assessed Some objecbons in point 
of ^usbce, may be raised against this measure 1st being 
chiefly mtended as a mihtary road, and of little or on 
use to commerce runmng parallel to a navigable nver, 
Its expense should be defrayed from the general revenue 
of the country 2dly Those near it no doubt, if mchned, 
might take advantage of its use, and they certainly avail 
themselves of it to a certain degree. These may there 
fore with some jusbce be taxed but why a man at 
Shahasram or Chayanpur should pay for the support of 
a road at Arrah and Bojpur more than for one at 
Calcutta or Madras, cannot be explamed 3dly The 
persons who ought to be most able to bear the tax, and 
who enjoy equafly all the benefits of the road that is, 
those who possess landed estates exempted from taxes, 
pay nothmg towards the road. 4tlily The road is very 
indifierently suited even for militaiy purposes, as it is 
not pracbcable m the ramy reason, and is not earned 
through between any two gjreat stabons. 

From Danapur to the boundary of this distnct, I 
know, IS not at all kept up in the same manner , and 
towards Benares the coUertor of this district goes no 
further with his repairs than the boundary of the Merza 
pur distnct but, whether the magistrate of that juns- 
dicbon keeps the remainder m repair, I do not know 
As this IS the only pubhc road of commumcabon m the 
distnct except the great military road, 1 have no doubt 
that the labour of the convicts should be apphed to the 
purpose of its repair, and, if fairly exacted, is fully 
adequate to keep it m good order the bndges excepted, 
and these might be kept up by the tax of one per cent, 
on the estates m its viamty At present the labour of 
the convicts is wasted as m Behar If this plan should 
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be adopted, the one per cent, levied on the owners of 
land in the other parts of the district might be applied 
to two cross roads, which would be of use to almost 
every landholder. One would go from Arah to Shahas- 
ram by Karangju, and the other to Chayanpur from 
Binduliya through Jagadispur. At present the cross 
roads, that is those of chief utility to the people of the 
district, are perhaps still worse than those of Behar. 

Wheel carnages even on the two great roads are 
very little employed, except by travellers of some rank, 
and that chiefly for their own conveyance , but some- 
times also for their baggage. Horses are not employed 
for the carriage of goods, but at the inns a few ponies 
for riding may be hired. Asses and mules are not 
employed to carry anything, but the linen, fuel, and soda, 
used by the washermen, to whom these animals entirely 
belong. Almost the only conveyance procurable for 
hire in the interior, or even close to the Ganges, consists 
of oxen, that carry back loads. These are as numerous 
and good as in Behar 

Porters are only used to carry the baggage of 
travellers, and both weavers and shoemakers are gene- 
rally held bound to do this, whenever required by their 
landlord who on this account exempts them from ground 
rent for their huts. It is only through the intervention of 
the landlords, that European travellers can be supplied, 
and they still consider themselves bound, or at least sddom 
refuse to supply all officers European or native, who are 
travelling on public business. The ferry-boats are in 
general very bad, and on the same footing with those in 
Behar. 

Hardar Singha a Kaiastha, and proprietor of a 
landed estate near Arah, keeps a Sadabrata, and gives 
one day’s food to whatever stranger applies. The Raja 
of Bhojpur does the same at Dumraong ; but it is done 
in the name of Siva Prasad his brother. The reason of 
this seems to be, partly that the brother is fond of the 
employment, which the superintendence gives , and partly 
economy. If given in the Raja’s own name, many in- 
solent mendicants would insist on being kept for four or 
five days , but they would be considered as unreasonable, 
were they to insist on this indulgence from a younger 
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brother The Dewan or steward of the Raja gives also 
one day’s food to all who apply either at a house in 
Vaysar, or at one m the Karangja division, but out of 
modesty he does not call these houses Sadabratas (con 
stant vows) but Thabu Vans (the Lord s houses) A 
religious mendicant, of the order of Ramawats at Vipur, 
m the BdoU division, mves food to all strangers that 
apply Farther, Abdul Nasur, the owner of a landed 
estate m Karangja, gives 1 aer of nee to whatever travel 
ler chooses , Bibi Asmut of Shahasram, a Muhammadan 
lady, gives i ser of gram to ah Hmdus, and feeds all 
Muslems , and Lala Rajrup a Kaiastha, and Kananga 
Lala a merchant, both of the same place, give i ser of 
gram to all comers. 

The accommodation which travellers can hire is on 
the same footing as m Behar, only some of the Beniyas, 
where there are no inns, wiU give quarters to strangers 
On the two p-eat roads are some inns although often at 
too great distances tor r^pilar sta^ At Jehanabad 
one of bnck and stone remains which is said to have 
been built by Sher Sbah and is still inhabitable, although 
where any part has fallen it is only rebuilt with day 

The shop-keepers on the military road take advan- 
tages of travsJlers fully as much as m the district of Patna. 
Vi^e I was at Mohaniya, a battalian of seapoj s passed , 
and, although they merely marched through, halting one 
day 3 coses east from it, and on the next day halting 
3 coses west, the shop-keepers for the day raised their 
pnees 25 per cent This was evidently to keep the 
shopkeepers of the viamty m countenance, least the 
soldiers m passing might cheapen their goods and know 
how much they had been cheated and this was done 
under the very noses of the Darogah and Tahisildar, the 
native officers of police and revenue, who were m duty 
bound to see the mibtary properly supplied. Pilgrims, 

5 times as numerous as the battalion, passed daily and 
procured provisions without the least trouble. 




